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First impressions of a major economic policy document are given 
in a leading article on page 553. On pages 507 to 509 appears the 
first instalment of a commentary on its many important sections. 


A Summit in Paris 


What Mr Eisenhower has to discuss with General 
de Gaulle (page 509). 


Tough on Labour 


In the United States Congress is arguing about trade 
union reform (page 538). 


Independent People 


What the Icelanders are like, and why (page 545). 


ROSTOW ON GROWTH 


The concluding articles of the Rostow analysis put 
western relations with Soviet Russia, actual and 
possible, in a new light, page 524 (editorial com- 
ment, page 511). 
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Telphers 


THE VAUGHAN CRANE COMPANY LIMITED 
MANCHESTER 12 


for Good Counsel on lifting Gear 


ENGLAND 


Today's young televiewers, who may be 
tomorrow's technicians, are learning through this 
new educational medium the innumerable 
facets of modern citizenship. In the picture from 
the start, Birlec experience and equipment 


of T.V. tubes, radio valves, transistors, wire and 
cable, and many other important components 
which comprise modern telecommuniccation. 
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ANNUS MIRABILIS 


In 1836 Callan, inspired by the work of Faraday, imented 

























the induction coil, ancestor of the transformer of 


today. His instrument consisted of two separate 


windings on an iron core, and by means of an 


interrupter he induced a current of very 


high e.m.f. in the secondary circuit. 


Callan paid great attention to 


insulation, using a paste made 


from wax and gutta percha. 


Insulation was a major problem of 


Sh 





the early pioneers, and one that 








persisted until recent years. The introduction of 
Araldite (regd) made available an insulating material = |. —i—= . ---——- cam 4 
combining resistance to corrosion, durability, immunity 
from the effects of humidity and temperature changes, 


toughness combined with flexibility—in addition to 


excellent electrical properties. 


Araldite epoxy resins 


Transformers potted tn Araldite 
casting resin by A. Reyrolle 
& Co. Ltd. 


CIBA (A.R.L.) LIMITED 


Duxford, Cambridge. Telephone: Sawston 2121 
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STRAMIT BOARDS LTD. 


, Cowley Peachey, Uxbridge, Middx. 
West Drayton 3751. 


THERMOTANK IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Now they can give of their best 


at an Iraqi wireless station 


WORKERS Can now enjoy ideal surroundings for comfort and 
efficiency where outside conditions of heat and humidity would 
make energetic activity almost intolerable. This typifies the 
installations carried out in the Middle East by Thermotank’s 
branch at Basra. These include the Shatt-el-Arab Hotel, the 
head office of the Agricultural and Industrial Bank of Iraq, and 
the Iraq Spinning and Weaving Company’s mills near Baghdad. 
Thermotank can plan, design and instal air conditioning equipment 
for any requirement in any part of the world. 

A WORLD OF BETTER CLIMATES WITH THERMOTANK 
Here are a few more examples of world-wide service from Thermotank: 


BRITAIN Full conversion of the liner S.S. ‘ORCADES’ carried out, 

providing an installation with a capacity of 14,000,000 B.Th.U’s per hour. 

UNITED STATES Extensive air-conditioning equipment supplied for 

the State Department Building, Washington. 

AUSTRALIA Installations for hospitals, hotels, schools and an 

electrical research laboratory, and for new 19,000-ton ships. 

SOUTH AFRICA Thermotank installation for the new ten-storey headauarters of the 
United Building Society in Johannesburg, South Africa’s largest office building. 


ANY CLIMATE, ANYWHERE WITH 

hermotan THERMOTANK AIR CONDITIONING 
* International Gold Medallists, 

LiMaArytT URE 


‘ Brussels Exhibition, 1958 


E MADE TO MEAS 


THERMOTANK LIMITED - GOVAN - GLASGOW SWI - SCOTLAND 


London, Liverpool, Newcastle, Australia, Canada, Germany, Holland, Persian Gulf, Scandinavia, South / 
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SELL 


(BRITISH GOODS TO) 


Tne WORLD 
| INNEWOWEER 


THREE EDITIONS at your service 





No commodity is more perishable than live news...nor 
EUROPEAN more sought after. Serving this commodity around the world 
EDITION , ee cei. S. Mimi. & 
AMERICAN PACIFIC ..- first, fast, fairly and factually...is NEWSWEEK’s job. 


. 60,000 
EDITION CIRCULATION EDITION 


1,225,000 27,000 That NEWSWEEK does its job well is evidenced by the 
CIRCULATION CIRCULATION quality audience it attracts — more than 1,300,000 high- 
me ; income families on six continents. Eight out of ten family 
heads hold major administrative and operating responsibili- 
ties in business, industry, government and the professions, 
Here is a leading world market for international advertisers 
..-key people whose influence is decisive and whose per- 
sonal buying habits persuade and communicate themselves 
to others. 


For further details, write or phone NEwswEEK at any of 
the offices listed here: 


Space may be bought locally and paid for in local currency. London, S.W. 1, Finland House, Haymarket. Trafalgar 
Black & White page rate for the American Edition: £2,309 6166. Paris 8, 21 Rue de Berri. Balzac 1308. Frankfurt/ 
European Edition: £289-5-9 — Pacific Edition: £152 Main, Zeil 77. Frankfurt/Main 24193. 
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NEWSWEEK 
the INTERNATIONAL “ews magazine 
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GET THE PACTS OW GRITHINE FINE NEW 


INDUSTRIAL AIR COMPRESSORS 


Where air consumption is in the 400-850 c.f.m. F.A.D. bracket, 
at pressures up to 125 p.s.i., the 
new British made Joy WN.112 

Industrial air compressors 

handsomely meet your specifi- 

cation. Look at these design 

features — each one positively 

contributing to the efficiency 

and durability for which Joy- 

Sullivan plant is renowned 

abroad. 


FOR MINIMUM MAINTENANCE 
Replaceable cylinder and crosshead liner 
eliminate rebores, cut maintenance time, 
restore ‘new’ performance. Self aligning 
main bearings and box-type cross-head 
guides for low loading, long life. 


FOR TOPMOST EFFICIENCY 

Joy control requires least h.p. of any 
system. Tubular inter-cooler gives extra 
cooling surfaces. Truncated pistons reduce 
recompression loss, improve efficiency, 
give streamlined airflow. 


FOR EXTRA LONG LIFE 

Oversize spherical roller main bearings. Durable 
construction embodies stainless steel valves, steel 
piston rods, replaceable liners, aluminium pistons, 
mehanite frame. 


FOR EASY INSTALLATION 

Package design reduces installation time/costs. Compact 
vertical design for small foundation space. V_ belt, 
direct or flange mounted drive and electric or diesel 
motors match in with most requirements. 


SPECIAL JOBS — SPECIAL MODELS 


Oil-free versions for food and chemical industries — low-pressure 
models for specialised applications — skid-mounted types where 
portability is required . . . . JOY SULLIVAN can match most 
individual requirements from the WN series. 


AIR POWER suUPPLIED & APPLIED BY 


...read the fact-packed JOY WN.112 Catalogue 
All you wish to know about WN.112 com- 
pressors is contained in Catalogue AD/6. 
copy will be sent immediately on request. 


JOY-SULLIVAN LIMITED, AIR POWER DIVISION, 7 HARLEY STREET, LONDON W.1 Telephone: LANGHAM 7711 
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WALPAM UR Quality Paints 
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There is no short cut to a perfect painting job, interior or exterior, and 
the finest materials —Walpamur Quality Paints—applied with the care and attention they 
deserve, will ensure perfection of finish every time. These internationally famous paints 
are manufactured under constant expert supervision ; exacting laboratory and practical tests 
ensure the maintenance of their consistently high standard. Applied with the skill gained 
from experience, they can be relied upon to produce decoration that will keep its handsome 
appearance throughout a long life. In the Walpamur range are paints, enamels and 
varnishes of superb quality for every conceivable need. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Depots and Branches throughout the country 


OVERSEAS FACTORIES IN CANADA + SOUTH AFRICA + AUSTRALIA + EIRE 
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Yes, operators are speaking very highly of 
the Super-Comet range of trucks, tippers and 
tractors. 

A feature which pleases everyone is its ability 
to carry a 9-ton payload at high average 
speeds over difficult routes. Fuel economy 
too comes in for plenty of praise — that’s 
where the Leyland 0.375 engine takes a bow. 
Maintenance men admire the straightforward 
design — which certainly makes their job 
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easier, while drivers reckon the all-steel, 
luxury-style cab superior to that of any other 
commercial vehicle. 

Why not get your transport manager to come 
and look one over. We'd be delighted to 
meet him and, if the Super-Comet shouldn’t 
quite suit your purpose, there are other models 
in the Leyland range from 3 to 150 tons. In 
those limits there is certainly the truck for 
you — and at the right price too. 





Jevland SUPER- COMET 


LEYLAND MOTORS LIMITED 


LEYLAND ° LANCS. 


Sales Division : Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.1. Tel: MAYfair 8561 
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how Capacitors save power costs 


AT THE KENFIG HILL FACTORY 
of the Chemical Division of The 
Distillers Co. Ltd., calcium carbide is 
manufactured, the smelting of lime and 
coke being accomplished in three open 
arc furnaces. 

Electricity supply is taken from the South 
Wales Electricity Board at 33 kV, and the scale of 


charges incorporates a penalty clause if the average 
monthly power factor is below .95 lagging. 


The load was 55 megawatts at 0.84 power 
factor, and the installation of 18,000 kVAr 
of BICC CAPACITORS has eliminated the 


penalty resulting in a valuable annual saving on 
power costs. 


This capacitor installation — the largest 


industrial installation in Europe — consists of 
seventy-two BICC tank type 250 kVAr 6.35 kV 


capacitors housed in a specially constructed 
building. 


Could BICC Capacitors save you money ? 


However large or small your installation, if you 
would like to know more about BICC Capacitors, 
please write for publication Egor. Our specialist 
engineers will be glad to survey your electrical 
system and, without charge or obligation illustrate 
how BICC Capacitors could cut your electricity 
bills quickly ! 

Write now! Every day, you may be paying 

more for your electricity than you need. 


power 
Capacitors 





BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LIMITED 21 BLOOMSBURY STREET LONDON W.C.1 
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Eight specialist companies make up the nuclear octave. 
Each sounds exactly the right note in terms of its own 
particular skills and experience. In combination they form 
N.P.P.C. which thus has all the resources necessary for 
the construction of complete nuclear power stations 
throughout the world. 

At Bradwell, Essex, N.P.P.C. are building a new nuclear 
power station for the Central Electricity Generating Board, 
with a guaranteed output of 300 megawatts. This great 
enterprise is a commercial venture aiding Britain’s economy 
ard emphasising her world lead in the practical application 
of atomic power for peace. 


PiP A Greater Britain through Nuclear Power 


THE NUCLEAR POWER PLANT COMPANY LIMITED 


C. A. PARSONS AND COMPANY LIMITED - A. REYROLLE AND COMPANY LIMITED 
HEAD WRIGHTSON AND COMPANY LIMITED - SIR ROBERT MCALPINE AND SONS LIMITED 
WHESSOE LIMITED - STRACHAN AND HENSHAW LIMITED 
ALEX FINDLAY AND COMPANY LIMITED - CLARKE CHAPMAN AND COMPANY LIMITED 


BOOTHS HALL - KNUTSFORD - CHESHIRE TCA NPR 
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PLEASE WRITE TO 





Another “100 Chemical Plants” 
swing ashore 


When you buy from Allied Chemical, it’s like having 
a chemical company in your back yard—over 100 
plants turning out more than 3,000 chemicals for 
world-wide industry and agriculture... 


It takes a large industrial complex to manufacture one of the 
most complete chemical lines in the world .. . Allied’s seven 
manufacturing divisions operate over 120 plants, mines, technical 
service and research laboratories. And these facilities, plus a 
wealth of technical skill and experience, are as close as your 
Allied Chemical distributor. 


PLASTICS 


Allied makes a-c Polyethylene, a low-molecular-weight poly- 
mer that adds brilliant color and gloss to molded products; im- 
parts toughness and mar resistance to waxes, paints and coated 
board. Then there’s Aliled’s new type nylon — PLASKON nylon 
molding and extrusion compounds based on caprolactam. For 
other plastic applications, PLASKON provides urea, melamine, 
alkyd, polyester and other resins. , 


THROUGHOUT INDUSTRY 


Allied’s chemicals are basic to most processing needs. Be it tons 
of soLvay soda or custom lots of B & A biochemical reagents, 
world-famous Allied Chemical quality is in every shipment. 


IN AGRICULTURE 


For more than 50 years, Allied has been serving agriculture in 
fields, pastures, orchards and ranches the world ‘over. ARCADIAN 
fertilizers today are raising the yields of virtually every type of 
Crop. PROCADIAN urea feed supplement builds healthier, meaty 
Cattle. And, ORCHARD BRAND spray materials protect crops and ani- 
mals from insects and disease. 









~ ae | CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED ON ANY ASPECT 


OF THERMAL INSULATION 


A letter to Newalls has solved insulation problems for 
many firms over the past fifty-odd years. The same 
simple step might well be of similar benefit to you. 
Technical reports, estimates, performance data—all 
preliminary work is undertaken free—and with no 
obligation whatsoever. 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD., WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 

Offices and Depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM 
Agents and Vendors in most markets abroad, 











ALLIED CHEMICAL AND THE SPACE AGE 


BELFAST, BRISTOL & CARDIFE 








Allied Chemical offers some 30 products for the space age. A 
new easy-to-read booklet entitled “Allied Chemical and the 
Space Age” is available without cost. Just write for one. 

You can get more information on Allied in our booklet, “Intro- 
ducing Allied Chemical International.” Ask your Allied Chemical 
distributor, or write for it on your company letterhead to your 
nearest Allied Chemical International office. 


The capitalized names are trademarks of A 


ea Chemical. 
ALLIED CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL 
Chemical Dept. 14. 
} Executive Office 
iT 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y 
Office for Mexico and Central America 
Paseo de la Reforma 76, Oficina 401 
Mexico 6, D.F., Mexico 


European Office 
19 Avenue des Arts, Brussels 4, Belg 


Far East Office 
P.O. Box 576, Hong Kong 


WTC 
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Rotary 
Compressors 
and Vacuum 
Pumps 


The Hick Hargreaves Rotary Compressor 
is of the eccentric rotor type, with 
sliding steel blades which are prevented 
from making contact with the cylinder 
walls by restraining rings. High 
rotational speeds can thus be achieved 
without great frictional losses. 

Hick Hargreaves Rotary Compressors have 
many other advantages—easy and cheap 
installation; retention of initial high 
performance; regular air flow and low 
noise level; easy maintenance due to the 
absence of moving valves, and the 
reduction of wear to a minimum by 

the use of roller bearings. 

A comprehensive range of both single 
and two stage compressors and 

vacuum pumps is available with 
capacities up to 2,000 c.f.m. 


Three 2 stage compressors each with 870 ¢.f.m. 
disp!acement discharging at 100 p.s.i.g. 


Hick Hargreaves AND COMPANY LTD - BOLTON 


H 138D 








ancer | 
and CYPRUS 


Conveyancer T.C.4 Fork Trucks are engaged in the daily 
loading and unloading of the 80 vehicles used in the 
distribution of Coca-Cola in Cyprus. In addition, they 
feed bottles to the washing and filling machines as well 
as into store. 








Fitted with torque.converter drive, eliminating clutch and 

S gear change, the Conveyancer Fork Trucks have proved 
iLL Saha ideal for the local drivers and the high speed production 
: : required. 


Important factors which contribute to the efficient hand- 
ling provided by Conveyancer trucks are the side shift 

ag units for accurate positioning of the load on the vehicles 
ne Ee hme BY and 10° forward tilt masts with stabilising clamps to 
present the loads at the same angle as the load bays on 
the vehicles. 


Free illustrated literature is available on request, , GACEL 
giving full details of the Conveyancer range 


of Electric, Diesel and Petrol models with FORK TRUCKS LIMITED 
capacities from 2000 to 8000 Ib. LIVERPOOL ROAD, WARRINGTON 


Telephone: 35241, Grams: Hydraulics, Warrington 
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ELECTRIC FORK MINING & 











TRUCKS TUNNELLING 
Britain’s Finest Electric Trucks : LOCOMOTIVES 
FIXED PLATFORM e 
WINGROVE & ROGERS LTD. TRUCKS SPECIAL PURPOSE 
ACORNFIELD ROAD, KIRKBY INDUSTRIAL ESTATE, VEHICLES 
Nr. LIVERPOOL. TELEPHONE: SIMONSWOOD 2631/2 ELEVATING 7 
AND BROADWAY COURT, BROADWAY, LONDON, PLATFORM 
S.W.1. TELEPHONE : ABBEY 2272 TRUCKS TRACTORS 
9 2 oe 
Distribution 


COSTS LESS 





sO ae 
CREDIT he Ontario 


METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


in the very heart of 


CANADA’S 
GREATEST MARKET 


Central Ontario has 14 of Cana- 
da’s industry and buying power 
centred in and around Metro- 
politan Toronto. Here, there is 
everything for industry . . . All 
types of labour .. . All kinds of 
transportation . . . Every facility. 
Natural gas is available at at- 
tractive rates. 


For full information about this 
and other areas contact: 


Industrial Development Division 


(Consumers’ (“as 
19 Toronto St. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 










products. 


CONVENTIONAL ZIPPER 
INVISIBLE ZIPPER 
Y. KK KYO KK. 


3, Asakusa Kaminarimon I-chome, 
Daito-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


From wire drawing and tape weaving to final inspection of 
the finished product, Y.K.K. controls all phases of production 
in their new Kurobe Plant. This control makes possible the 
assurance of quality which comes with Y.K.K. manufactured 
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A new life begins 
for Northern Brazil 


Brazil, once regarded by the outside world as a 
country of unproductive tropical jungle, has today 
a rapidly expanding industrial economy. This 


‘industrial revolution’ is well under way in M 
Northern Brazil, where a gigantic new hydro- 4 
electric plant is being constructed by the Com- Th 
panhia Hidroelétrica do Saio Francisco at Paulo Th 
Afonso, 200 miles up the Sao Francisco river. NC 
This project will supply power to the region on a Ele 
scale previously undreamed of in Latin America. = 
Immense difficulties had to be overcome—roads Ga 
widened, new roads and bridges built, and over = 
11 million cu. ft. of rock excavated—before the Aff 
first stage of the project was complete: a 2} mile Ro 
dam and a huge underground power station. BC 
Atlas Copco rock drills with Sandvik Coromant Di 
drill steels were used almost exclusively for these 

drilling operations, with great success. LI 


The next stage, which involves excavating 


another 6 million cu. ft., is being carried out with . 
the same equipment. Meanwhile, a new modern Bill 
town has arisen on the site, anticipated as the Sch 
nucleus of a thriving industrial community. Pal 









Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provides the means 
for all its many applications. In the whaling industry, Atlas 
Copco equipment is used to keep the whales afloat until they / f | 
can be processed in the factory ship. This is done by pumping : Pei pes =" 
air into them under pressure. = aia eg! ie = 


The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the = oe Oe hs s he 
* ee a) 


manufacture of compressed air equipment and its distribution - A a iy 
and servicing in 90 countries throughout the world. Group a Y// S\N ~ N 
Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. yi, \\ 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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Money’s Role 


N the remarkably short space of two years and three months, Lord 
I Radcliffe and his colleagues have produced their report on the working 
of the monetary and credit system and their recommendations. The first 
proper thing is to salute the service that the Radcliffe Committee has given 
to the British public and to recognise (for the second time within less than 
a decade) the guiding authority and the concern for clear expression that Lord 
Radcliffe has brought to economic policy. There may be wider knowledge of 
economic matters nowadays than in earlier times, but there is certainly no less 
confusion about them. For its value alone as a source of information and 
education, the Radcliffe report is a most welcome document-—eminently readable, 
pitched well below the levels of the high priesthood, and a model of how 
economic explanation should be conducted in English and not in jargon. 

It is a unanimous report. Anyone who has tried to secure unanimity among 
a smallish group of reasonably like-minded persons (round an editorial table, 
for example) must ask himself how it has been possible to get nine rather more 
diverse people to agree on monetary questions. For the violence of recent 
controversy on these questions has assumed an almost revolutionary quality— 
as if there were solutions that were being suppressed by purblind men at the 
top. The Radcliffe committee, with no reservation, has not found one. There 
is no revelation of “ new or improved devices which would produce certain and 
satisfactory results for the future.” In this and in any number of other respects, 
the authority of a unanimous report is very much to be welcomed. Yet complete 
agreement also has its price. The best collective view of the committee as a 
whole does involve, as its report says, the modification or abandoning of individual 
opinions and preferences for the sake of a joint report. This accommodation 
of opinion stops short of compromise on major principle but inevitably with 
some blurring at the edges, some greater element of eclecticism, and some 
compromises where the saving clauses seem to carry quite as much weight as the 
propositions which they purport to qualify. 

This report (and the volumes of evidence which will illuminate much of its 
discussion and perhaps some of its occasional astringencies) will provide material 
for study for months to come. In this issue of The Economist it is possible only 
to choose some of the major conclusions and sections of narrative for comment. 
Given 2 document of nearly 400 pages containing much new material, we provide 
on pages 553 to 558 this week a first instalment of summary and commentary, 
with another to follow next week. It is not perhaps for ordinary commentators 
to attempt what the Radcliffe committee was evidently disinclined to attempt— 
some assessment of the relative weighting to be given to the various elements 
in monetary and economic policy as it is now developing. Unanimity, with its 
shading and occasional equivocation, leaves to the Government the decision 
about the relative proportions in which monetary policy (that is, action on the 
supply of money, on interest rates and on financial institutions) should be com- 
bined with fiscal policy (that is, decisions about Government spending and 
budgeting) and with direct controls over economic decisions (that is, on such 
things as freedom to put up a building without a licence). Between these three 
main branches of economic policy making, the Radcliffe committee preserves 
an undogmatic neutrality. Yet it sometimes seems rather ready to take the 
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opportunity to express scepticism about the usefulness of 
monetary action, both as a restraining and also as an expand- 
ing force. For example: “. .. Monetary action is sometimes 
described as a general market weapon and contrasted favour- 
ably with other economic measures by those whose preferences 
are for the maximum freedom of markets. Yet its impact is 
general only in a very limited sense.” Or again, how much 
of the report as a whole should be qualified by this clause, 
which introduces the committee’s view on powers of direction 
over lending institutions: “Since we envisage the use of 
monetary measures as not in ordinary times playing other than 
a subordinate part in guiding the development of the 
economy....”? Yet later : “Our report is not to be under- 
stood as if it were a judgment passing a verdict upon the use 
of monetary measures in our society.” 


ERE is one of the disappointments inherent in a unani- 
mous report. The quest for unanimity is not thereby 
shown to be undesirable, for there are powerful arguments in 
terms of politics and public opinion for arriving at some highest 
common factor of opinion. Yet the government which is left 
with the responsibility of decision about the right choice of 
ingredients in its ecohomic policy making is left with a nice 
balance of argument. It might have been expected that the 
uninhibited use of Bank rate in September, 1957, only four 
months after the Radcliffe committee was appointed, would 
have received a rather more detailed appraisal. Perhaps the 
British economy was lucky then in escaping from what seemed 
to be the brink of inflationary disaster, but if anything made 
the difference it was Bank rate, not the ceiling on bank 
advances (never touched) or the limits on public investment 
(a paper exercise). The report makes a number of good 
points against “ package deals” in earlier years combining 
various measures of direct controls, fiscal moves of different 
emergency kinds and timid resort to higher interest rates. 
Whatever can be argued about September, 1957, surely the 
package consisted of one article and it worked. It would 
be foolish indeed to suppose that stiff interest rates would 


always work in this way ; they are one ingredient only in the’ 


complex variables of policy. “We do not,” says the report, 
“ find any solution of the problem of influencing total demand 
in more violent manipulation of interest rates. ... On the 
other hand, we believe that the authorities could make more 
deliberate use of interest rates ”°—notably long-term rates. 
Against the background of the past two years, the committee 
concludes that “ monetary measures can help, but that is all.” 
At other points, the report suggests that such measures ought 
to be more effective in the sixties than they were in the fifties. 
But who would suggest that it should be otherwise, that mone- 
tary policy could do the whole job ? Does this kind of generali- 
sation really help ? Given its terms of reference, the commit- 
tee is not prepared to assess the application of direct controls 
and fiscal measures in supplementing or substituting for 
monetary action though it insists that they must be kept by 
for “ emergencies.” This reluctance is understandable, but it 
brings into higher relief the committee’s strictures on the limi- 
tations of monetary policy. Between “ normal conditions ” and 
““emergencies” there is always a wide economic no man’s 
land. It has been common enough in postwar times to stray 
into emergency simply by ignoring the monetary compass. 
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In one sense, this is a disappointingly vague conclusion 
from which sceptics about monetary policy will draw much 
comfort. But there is much else in the report which deserves 
detailed study and round applause—in particular the most 
illuminating sections (filled out with entirely new figures) on 
the impact of government financing on the supply of money. 
Evidence for which private researchers have long been grop- 
ing is now revealed. What is more, the committee has 
achieved a tour de force in its analysis of these complex 
matters. The mysteries of funding need no longer be matters 
for the pundits alone, and the Treasury must in future be 
publicly accountable for explaining its dealings in its own 
wares and exposing their effect on the economy. If this had 
been the rule even as recently as four years ago (to say nothing 
of thirteen years ago) the results would have been most 
salutary. 

For timidness about funding (which might be defined as 
taking out of the current supply of money what the govern- 
ment itself is creating through its persistent borrowing) the 
authorities are rightly reproved. What has dogged the British 
economy all through the postwar period has been a flood of 
money. Until the “squeeze ” of 1957 it was never possible to 
achieve a satisfactory degree of financial tautness. So the 
impact of interest rates (though for other reasons, too) was 
never as effective as it should have been. This slopping over 
of liquidity in the British economy, as the committee recog- 
nises, has been largely corrected. It is just possible that prices 
in future can be prevented from jumping by § per cent a year. 
It is just conceivable that the qualitative feel of the economy— 
what people are broadly minded to expect from it and are 
willing to support in their votes and their taxes—may be on 
the brink of change. Expansion without inflation now seems 
more worthwhile even to many people who until two years 
ago would have subscribed to expansion at any price. 


I N this first impression of a major economic document, room 

must also be found for the one matter that has caught the 
popular headlines—the future of the Bank of England. If 
there is one advantage in a unanimous document, it is surely 
here—that it may be possible to get the Bank out of politics. 
The report rejects any claim that the public interest requires 
that the central bank should be assured complete indepet- 
dence from political influence. This it has not had for fifty 
years. The real question is how far an independent source 
monetary opinion can coexist with a Treasury machine that 
takes much of the executive decision and with a Chancellor o 
the Exchequer who carries the political responsibility. In al 
the confused argument at the time of the Parker tribunal, this 
was the one point that really mattered. . 

It may be that to transfer to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the explicit responsibility for changes in Bank rat¢ 
(which are never made without his approval under the preset! 
arrangements) can be accepted as a mere revision of the ritual. 
Certainly, the recommendation is accompanied by th 
strongest urging that proposals about Bank rate would originate 
within the Bank itself, and that full consultation with the 
Governor should continue. Again, the Court would remai, 
with part-time directors on it, contributing to the forming 
of Bank policy through their special knowledge of City and 
industrial affairs. But it is clear that the relations of th 
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Governor with the Court would on the Radcliffe committee’s 
construction be notably narrower than they have been hitherto. 
This may be a desirable thing. Certainly, the position of a 
part-time director is tolerable only so long as it is acceptable 


to the public and unembarrassing for him—and both con- 
ditions have been gravely strained by the suspicions of two 
years ago. But a Bank that hopes to make its independent 
contribution to monetary policy must be refreshed at all 
posible points by outside knowledge. It goes without saying, 
00, that its internal generation of opinion and guidance for 
the public, towards which in the last year or two a tentative 
gart has been made, is one of the few ways that are now left 
wit to have a voice and a view. The Bank comes in for a 
nirdose of criticism in the report, and most of it is well 
deserved. But the committee goes into strikingly elaborate 
dail for reforming the Bank’s ways and organisation and in 
«fining its part in a new standing committee of the Bank, 
Treasury and Board of Trade to keep monetary policy con- 


\ Summit in Paris 
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tinuously under review. It sometimes happens that reorgani- 
sation formulated from outside can go wrong, even when it is 
based on sound principles. Certainly the recipes here could 
be made consistent with a more subservient Bank, though the 
report argues that its authority should be unimpaired. 

In all this wealth of material, there is much for study. It 
may be that too much has been elided in the report for the sake 
of broad agreement. Is it better to have agreement of this 
sort with uncertainties and qualifications appearing at impor- 
tant points ? Or if there is no unequivocal view on some of the 
most important matters of principle, is it better to have a 
straight argument and two or several views ? The Radcliffe 
committee has decided for the first course. It has produced 
a document of great authority that no partisans can dodge. 
But it has not produced answers that dispose of monetary 
argument; The Economist, with its eighteen penny- 


worth to contribute on these matters, is grateful on both 
counts. 


The decisive passage in President Eisenhower’s European 


tour will be his meeting with General de Gaulle 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER may think he is coming to 
Pesroe to talk about Mr Khrushchev ; he is more likely 
to find himself talking about General de Gaulle. This 
my not be any loss to the western cause. To go by the angry 
buzz of secessionist rumours from Paris, the most important 
wk the President has in Europe is to assess the seriousness 
of Gaullist canvassing for a Third Force that would inevit- 
bly disrupt the Atlantic alliance in the form it has developed 
inthe past ten years. 8 
At Bonn, where he will have about eight hours’ discussion 
with Dr Adenauer on August 27th, he must try to discover 
how far west Germany is willing, or indeed able, to stand 
beside General de Gaulle in blocking direct negotiations 
between the United States and Soviet Union about central 
Europe. Is there a point at which Dr Adenauer, however 
attached he may be to the Paris-Bonn axis, cannot afford to 
follow France into a prickly declaration of independence from 
American policy ? French actions now seem to be forcing 
wme Germans to recognise the dilemma that hitherto they 
at preferred to ignore. President Eisenhower arrives in 
Briain on August 28th. Mr Macmillan may be anxious to 
assert a paternal interest in the east-west exchanges which he 
began in March. But the President will be well advised to 
spend some of his time in probing the mésentente cordiale, 
the Anglo-French quarrel that has done its fair share in divid- 
Ng western Europe since last autumn and thereby compli- 
‘ting Nato’s troubles. A word of advice from a candid 
0-Saxon friend might fall more acceptably upon the 
's ear at Chequers than at the Chateau Rambouillet in the 
Piesent state of the game. 
But the most serious meetings by far will be in Paris from 
tember 2nd onwards. President Eisenhower has two 
t contradictory jobs to do. He must first try to get 
dugh the smokescreen of French official statements, to 


which M. Debré notably contributed in his speech at L’Ile- 
Bouchard last Sunday, and explore what is really in General 
de Gaulle’s mind. How much truth is there in the rumours 
that followed the extraordinary meeting of the cabinet on 
August 12th ? General de Gaulle was reported to have said 
then that President Eisenhower was behaving like a “lone 
horseman ” who rides out to talk in the enemy’s camp, and 
that this action released America’s partners from the obliga- 
tion of solidarity against the Soviet block. Is this just so 
much talk, or does the general seriously believe he can strike 
any sort of separate bargain with Mr Khrushchev ? 

Is there substance in the suggestion that Mr Vinogradov, 
on his last ambassadorial visit to Colombey, dropped the hint 
about a visit to Moscow ? After Mr Macmillan and President 
Eisenhower it might be that General de Gaulle is interested 
in a top meeting of his own. And, above all, is it true that 
the general told his cabinet that France should strengthen its 
ties with its neighbours so that it could speak in their name 
for a European Third Force ? M. Debré certainly seems to 
have been set off by some strong talk somewhere. It is a point 
about current French diplomacy which President Eisenhower 
may wish to take up with the Spanish foreign minister, Sefior 
Castiella, in London, and with the Italian prime minister, 
Signor Segni, in Paris. 

President Eisenhower’s second job in his scheduled ten 
hours with General de Gaulle may be more uncongenial, but 
it is no less necessary. It is something that has needed doing 
since the general’s memorandum on the future of Nato landed 
on the White House doormat last September. France’s 
claims for higher status in Nato and for a seat in a western 
policy bureau to survey the whole world spring so directly 
from the general’s personality that only a direct confrontation 
with him can be expected to advance the discussion at all 
helpfully. By temporising with him, the United States has 
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exposed itself, and the Nato command, to a series of military 
pinpricks. 


Now President Eisenhower must bring himself to say 
the things that need to be said. He is the only man in the 
west who can talk directly to General de Gaulle, not to deny 
France’s right to go its own way in the world if it chooses, 
but to persuade him that such a course would be more costly, 
perhaps even disastrous, to France than to the friends whom 
France would be trying to teach their place. It is a chance 
to clear the air. The United States has been at fault in failing 
to realise that the Atlantic alliance has come to be seen in 
France as no more than, in M. Raymond Aron’s words, “an 
American or Anglo-American protectorate over continental 
Europe.” In the last resort France still depends on this 
American protectorate, not least to look after Europe while 
the French army is engaged in Africa on a scale that would 
have been impossible in the nineteenth century when France 
was a truly independent power. But British pretensions to 
a superior status over the continental members of Nato have 
only given offence in Paris. 


ITHIN the Atlantic framework there are sound arguments 

for the French claims to more intimate consultation, and 
equally for a reconsideration of the whole question of political 
‘responsibility for authorising the use of nuclear weapons from 
European bases. When General de Gaulle has his own bomb 
he should be able to make good his point on this issue at 
least. But, in return, General de Gaulle must be reminded 
that his ideas of European unity and initiative, however 
admirable they may be in terms of Franco-German reconcilia- 
tion, must prove self-defeating if Europe can be united only 
against American leadership of the western world. Dr 
Adenauer may follow France in uniting Europe against 
Britain economically, but a French break with Washington 

would mean, for him, a German break with France. 

General de Gaulle’s desire to influence American policy- 
making outside Europe (which Mr Macmillan should echo 
when it comes to Laos and Quemoy) must be set beside 
M. Debré’s insistence that French policy in north Africa 
should receive unquestioning allied support. M. Debré can- 
not have it both ways. If he wishes allied backing in Algeria 
he must drop the pretence that France’s friends have no right 
to judge what he calls an internal French issue. The issue 
that M. Debré claims to be “ much more than the cause of 
one people and one generation” is exactly that ; among the 
underdeveloped and uncommitted peoples the west as a whole 
is being judged by France’s conduct. The one useful point 
about M. Debré’s speech at L’Ile-Bouchard was that it left 
the door open for new political developments in Algeria itself. 
Despite the apparent breakdown of hopes of Moroccan media- 
tion, it seems likely that General de Gaulle will rehearse a new 
offer to the Algerian rebels when he-crosses the Mediterranean 
on August 27th. 

If such an offer is taken up, it should certainly improve 
the chance of Franco-American understanding both during 
President Eisenhower’s visit and in the forthcoming United 
Nations debate. France is probably assured of Britain’s vote 
on Algeria already, but President Eisenhower must make it 
quite clear that the United States cannot accept less than 

ultimate self-determination for the Algerian people. The 
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meeting of African states at Monrovia has, in fact, lef; 
America no alternative. This should not necessarily be seen 
as an abandonment of France or of the European settlers jp 
north Africa. American influence among the African states 
may ultimately be decisive in negotiating a settlement tha 
can still satisfy French interests. 


M* EISENHOWER’S stay in Paris will not be long enough 
to allow more than a broad discussion of the issues. But 
if he is prepared to be frank he can at least reduce the clutter 
of misunderstandings that began long before General de 
Gaulle’s return to power. The political results that can be 
achieved at this stage are very limited ; the important point 
is that President Eisenhower can establish a relationship with 
the general that Mr Macmillan and Mr Dulles, for all their 
qualities, signally failed to do at the time that Gaullist policy 
was still being worked out. 

It may be that General de Gaulle genuinely sees the Russo- 
American rapprochement, if in fact it materialises, as the 
signal for western Europe to look out for itself. If the general 
agrees with M. Debré that the American millstone will grind 
as harshly and as deliberately against France as the Russian 
one, there is very little that President Eisenhower can prob- 
ably do to satisfy him. It will be as well to know as soon as 
possible if French policy is really being conducted in these 
terms. But if the general is still bargaining he should find a 
responsive listener. For fifteen years the United States has 
sought a man capable of taking decisions in France’s name. 
If General de Gaulle can show that he is such a man, not 
least in Algeria, he will deserve, and very likely receive, the 
prestige and consideration that he now demands. 


The Economist 


AUGUST 20, 1859 


ITALIAN CONSTITUTIONALISM 


The Italians are acting in @® manner at once to just 
q predictions of their friends and to disappoint and put to shan 

calumnious vaticinations of their foes. No one can mark thie 
ealmness, the dignity, the consistency, the union, and the strong soun 
sense which have marked the proceedings of the patriotic party 
Tuscany, Modena, Parma, and Romagna, without confessing that no 
people ever showed, in their first moments of emancipation, such 
singular moderation, such business-like habits, and such constitutional 
aptitudes as the popular leaders in these States have displayed ever 
since the commencement of the recent Italian crisis. No one who 
compares the proceedings in 1848 and 1849 with those of 1859, can help 
admitting that such rapid and signal progress in political sagacit) and 
judicious management was never observable in so short a period in the 
history of any other nation. In 1848, all was wild enthusiasm—very 
genuine, but somewhat frothy and ineffectual. ... Now, all this is 
changed. ... The Modenese and the Tuscans, the Bolognese and the 
Parmese, have met in representative assemblies, have deliberated 
calmly, have decided unanimously, and have expressed temperat ly t© 
observant Europe their wishes, their wants, and their determins(ions. 
There has been no rhodomontade in their language. There has bern 1° 
internal dissension in their councils. They have spoken and acted as 
they were really a united people—as if party feeling were either wholly 
extinguished, or were silenced in the face of a crisis too important to 
permit it, and at the dictates of a prudence and self-devotion too =!'0"'s 
and too general to yield to it. 
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The Rostow Doctrine 








An editorial comment on the implications of Professor Rostow’s 
articles, the second instalment of which appears on pages 524 to 531 


n this week’s and last week’s issue, The Economist has 
I devoted sixteen pages to a summary of Professor Walt 

Whitman Rostow’s recent Cambridge lectures on growth. 
They seem to us to represent one of the most stimulating con- 
tibutions made to economic and political thought since the 
yar. A summary of a summary is always tiresome and often 
unjust, but, before discussing certain current world problems 
within Professor Rostow’s suggested framework of thought, 
the exercise of compression had better be attempted in three 
paragraphs here. 

The essence of Professor Rostow’s argument is that it is 
broadly possible to tabulate every country as being within one 
of five stages of growth. First, there are the traditional societies, 
in which the inaccessibility of modern science puts a ceiling 
on productivity; one need not waste much time talking about 
these because in the modern world there will very soon be no 
entirely traditional societies left. | Secondly, there are the 
transitional societies, which are created once a country is rich 
mough to devote more than about 5 or Io per cent of its 
utional income to investment and once a new leading elite 
ys emerged which has the urge and scope to begin building a 
modern industrial society. The interesting feature of Profes- 
swt Rostow’s analysis here is how often, all through history, 
in Europe as well as in Africa and Asia, xenophobic national- 
im rather than the pure profit motive has created that urge 
and that elite. Thirdly, there is the stage of the “ take-off,” 
abrief period concentrated usually within a few decades, when 
the economy and the society start to transform themselves so 
that economic growth becomes more or less automatic. 
Countries like Argentina, Turkey, and—most important— 
India and China are in the stage of take-off now. 

It is the fourth stage which has hitherto proved most 
momentous for mankind. About sixty years after its take-off 
begins, 2 country has generally reached what Professor Rostow 
calls the dangerous stage of maturity. As each country comes 
up to it, as the imperatives of diffusing the new technology 
hse their obsessive control over men’s minds, a three-way 

ilemma emerges in the maturing country’s policy. Should it 
§ straight on to the fifth stage of high mass consumption ? 
Should it take out some of the new benefits by developing a 
welfare state society and by working less hard ? Or should it 
Use its new resqurces to pursue external power and influence, 
if necessary by aggressive war ? 

It may seem a bit absurd to draw up a neat timetable for 
such changes in national psychology, or for these sparks of 
militarism which have intermittently ignited the world ; but, 
empirically, the case for about a sixty-year interval between 

take-off and maturity has in the past been reasonably good. 
For Britain, it ran from the 1780s to (say) the Crystal Palace 
Exhibition of 1851 ; for the United States from 1840-1900 ; 
lor Germany, from 1850-1914 ; for Japan from 1880 to (say) 
Pearl Harbour ; for Russia from 1890 to (say) its first nuclear 





explosion in 1949. Perhaps the explanation for some such 
sixty year interval lies in the powerful arithmetic of compound 
interest applied to the capital stock of early industrial revolu- 
tion, or perhaps in the broader consequences of three genera- 
tions living under a regime accustomed to triumphant growth. 


UCH, in the very broadest outline, is the Rostow thesis. 
There is no need to swallow it whole, to say that the time 
intervals between stages in the past will always be exactly 
the same in the future, in order to use it as a framework for 
analysis. Two massive current problems are particularly inter- 
esting to discuss within it. The first concerns the great empire 
which has now reached its dangerous age. Russia has, on the 
Rostow thesis, come to technological maturity just about when 
past experience suggested that it might, given the timing of its 
take-off—communism has not noticeably either hastened or 
retarded the process. And the Russian government is now 
caught up in the three-way choice : High mass consumption ? 
World power ? Or an advance in their case not to the welfare 
state but to human dignity and freedom ? 

Obviously, the task of the west, on this reading, is twofold. 
On the one hand, it must try to make the choice of attempted 
world domination so unattractive to the Russians as to be 
unattainable ; it must maintain and reinforce a network 
of alliances which denies the Russians all the routes to 
a military breakthrough by piecemeal adventures with which 
they still toy. On the other hand, and here current summit- 
climbing comes in, the west must strive to make the choice of 
a high consumption economy (and, if possible, of a freer 
society) as easy, as natural and as face-saving for Mr Khrush- 
chev as it can. 

This is not a simple task ; it is rather like trying to psycho- 
analyse a rogue elephant out of its neurosis. All the problems 
of psychology which have beset other nations on reaching 
technological maturity are present again in this case. On the 
plane of national sentiment, Russia is a big country to have 
come to material maturity so late, but it knows that other big 
countries are coming up to maturity shortly behind it, while 
other groups of countries (such as those in western Europe 
or in the Arab world) are gradually coalescing towards single 
states. As with the leaders of Germany and Japan in the last 
generation, therefore, the leaders of Russia may feel dimly and 
resentfully aware that the only rational alternative to bidding 
for world domination will eventually be to accept a status as 
one middling nation-state among a good many. On the plane 
of individual sentiments, too, these brashly confident and 
nationalistic Russian leaders are almost a caricature of the 
leaders of other countries when they reached the prickly 
stage of technological maturity. Mr Khrushchev has some 
clear and embarrassing affinities with Teddy Roosevelt and 
Britain’s mid-Victotian believers in ‘Remorseless Progress. 
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To restrain and then cajole this powerful Russian colossus 
into the paths of peace is the first task of intelligent western 
statesmen in this generation. The second task is to cope 
equally imaginatively and sensibly with the other colossi 
that will be following close after. In the second half of our 
century, if the Rostow pattern holds good, China, India, and 
perhaps Araby and Indonesia are likely to come up towards the 
age of maturity. Once again, one need not quarrel about 
exactly when they are most likely to reach the most awkward 
age, in order to recognise that a period of acute danger could 
lie ahead as they approach it. Western strategy towards these 
countries should aim at making the dissmation of the nationa- 
list impulse in eventual external aggression as unattractive and 
difficult as possible, but to make it as easy as possible for the 
Nassers and Soekarnos to build their domestic politics on the 
smoothest modernisation of their economies and the reform of 
their societies. Even in this early formative stage the more 
they feel that they can concentrate on five-year plans—and 
the less therefore they feel the urge to concentrate on soften- 
ing up their Israels, Kashmirs, West Irians and Formosas— 
so very much the better the prospect for our children. 

A wise policy of this sort would require a great deal from 
the west. In the first place, it would require a lot of money; 
the capital needs for a programme that would contain the 
developing countries by enriching them are far more than 
the United States can (or at any rate will) provide on its 
own. At the right time, perhaps just after the next change in 
American administration, European countries would be well 
advised to take the initiative in suggesting a joint effort. 
Secondly, such a programme would require the establishment 
of a continuing joint organisation for applying the aid funds, 
a la Marshall Plan ; if the drive to Asian (and later African) 
maturity is this time to be a co-operative thrust, instead of a 


The Year of the Samovar ? 


A student of social change looks back at the Russophile 


vogue in English taste that has not happened yet 


AUGUST, 1960 
FULL twelve months ago, the portents were already 
A plain to see; but how few had eyes ! After that golden 
summer of 1959, a long hard winter was all too likely. 
And during those weeks of blessed sunshine, the postwar 
invasion of Britain by Italian influences had reached its climax. 
Vespa and Lambretta, Fiat and Farina filled our highways, 
while on the pavements the Italian straw basket virtually 
ousted the handbag, and Italianate shoes, summer clothes, 
make-up and hair styles matched the general trend towards 
alfresco living ; striped umbrellas and little pavement cafés 
sprouted all over London ; to the throb and roar of the mighty 
Gaggia machines, the espresso coffee bars swept to the utter- 
most parts of the United Kingdom, even to County Derry ; 
and Sunday drinking was actually discussed in Oban. This 
great wave had to break some time ; and break it did. Looking 
back, it is astonishing to note how little speculation there was 
about what would follow this second Roman withdrawal from 
Britain. 
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drive against others in the way, it is important that the leaders 
of these emerging countries. should early acquire the habit of 
getting mixed up co-operatively with older countries’ leaders 
on technical and economic committees, which should lie at 
the centre of their policies. Thirdly, the programme would 
require masses of tact; all these countries are in different Stages 
of the advance to maturity—some in an early stage of trangj- 
tion, some in a late one, some at an early stage of take-off, some 
at a late one—and for each stage the character of capital aid, 
its scale and the west’s time horizon in working with the 
country will vary. Fifthly, the programme would require a 
definite decision now that a liberal import policy will be 
applied to these countries’ manufactured goods as and when 
they become available ; historically a search for markets has 
been a much more potent factor than the search for capital in 
tying the commercial to the military classes in newly mature 
societies. Finally, the analysis obviously has important impli- 
cations for when a colony should be freed. 

All this may seem a sweeping set of policy conclusions to 
derive from a single series of articles. But they are, after all, 
policies which many people would advocate—indeed are advo- 
cating—without any reference to Professor Rostow’s argu- 
ment. Even the most ardent enthusiast for his articles would 
claim no more than that they set down some familiar truths 
in a new and interestingly formalistic dress ; those who are 
irritated rather than tickled by the way in which he may seem 
to claim to have invented a diabolical law of perpetual histori- 
cal motion, and embodied it in a steamroller, can take comfort 
from the fact that his whole point is that this steamroller’s 
eccentricities are possible to avert. The extent to which we 
succeed in averting them will determine the future of our age. 






Was it simply the abrupt onset of a harsh winter that 
decided the outcome ? The summer months themselves had 
been full of portents. In the espresso bars, tall glasses of 
lemon tea were already challenging the frothy cups of cappuc- 
cino. The quality of ice-cream was noticeably improving. Dr 
Billy Graham had sounded a warning note about improper 
behaviour in London’s parks. An anti-litter Act had got on to 
the statute books, and there were even signs that people were 
aware of it. Victoriana were enjoying a new vogue. In Oxford 
of all places, the Russian language had set itself up against 
the entrenched tongues of Greece and Rome (and the tactics 
adopted by the defenders of lost causes were themselves oddly 
reminiscent of Mr Khrushchev’s manner of beating down ant- 
party groups by hastily mustering the central committees 
backwoodsmen). The western world’s airlines were not only 
flying a lot of ’planes (mostly empty) in and out of Moscow 
but, in their efforts to make their newest economy services 
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economical, they were also getting down to somewhere quite 
near Aeroflot’s austerity levels. 

The toing and froing of Messers Macmillan, Kozlov, Nixon, 
Khrushchev and Eisenhower might not have tipped the scales 
d @ py itself ; but when Tommy Steele returned from Moscow in 
°s August with a balalaika, the die was as good as cast. Britain 






i- embarked wholeheartedly upon the Year of the Samovar. 
1e The Siberian temperatures of the next few months did much 
d, tg overcome resistance to the new vogue. Never had wifely 
he demands for furs been more persuasive. Diehard City types 
a took surprisingly little time to realise that a bowler simply does 
be jot go with galoshes or fur boots, and the snug ear-protecting 
en supka, having conquered the duffle-coat set, swiftly moved 
as mto become the normal partner of the sleek dark overcoats 
In of Throgmorton and Lombard Streets. A move to put all 
Ire regiments of the line into bearskins was only just headed off 


i by the outraged Guards, 
baked up by some 


to weary Canadians who 
all, HB tad been finding the 
v0- beats more elusive than 


bu they hoped. While the 
uld winds of that horrible 


ths winter howled through 

= the streets, the re- 

or version to the tight 7 } 

<a wadding of babies 22) I~ VaR raat A BY 

fort yemed as natural as the iz t Ve D os Se , 
~ duth of the décolleté 4 y 2 a 

. ai the substitution of 

age, 


the prim ‘“* Petrouchka 
Pn” neckline as 
woman’s uniform. 

The introduction of the Soviet-style feminine figure encoun- 
tered more opposition. There were countless Letters to the 
Editor complaining that the old-style “sack” had been bad 
enough, but the new ones looked as if they really were full of 
potatoes. This, of course, was pretty near the truth. It was the 

aceptance of the solid Russian diet that in the end won the 
day for the “ Furtseva ” figure. When compulsory mass PT 
was later introduced at all places of work, a few reactionaries 
ys hoped that this would restore some of the lost slenderness of 

E the English rose ; but in fact it naturally produced more 

muscles. After a few months, the sturdy Ukrainian peasant 


; re: gil’ who had flocked into the country on an au pair or en 
s - janille basis were pretty well indistinguishable from the locals. 
ses 0 
ppuc- 


, Dr ° 
: PPLE-CHEEKED and trimly capped and aproned, these new 
proper luti : : 
an solutions to the servant problem fitted in perfectly with 
the mid-Victorian settings that now reappeared in all quarters. 
> were On 4 ; Fe 
needed only to bring down the contents of the family attic, 
\xford BH hy, : 
esiett yachandelier or two and some tasselled orange lampshades, 
tactics egild all over, and the job was done. Manufacturers of 
oddly Bastics jumped out of windows at the Kiev Palace Hotel, while 
‘ oni — firms turned out countless massive brass lavatory 
sail tings ; BOAC and BEA were neck and neck in the race 
‘ 0 redecorate their aircraft with red plush, with lights dis- 
yt only Buised ; ‘ 
1oscow ‘ed as candle flames ; the Festival Hall was torn down and 
ervices rebuilt on the same lines as the Albert Hall ; London Airport 
"ss simply torn down, and left looking like Vnukovo. 
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The construction of the aptly named Victoria line gave 
London’s Underground its chance to catch up with and surpass 
Moscow’s Metro, and the chance was taken with both hands. 
In mosaic, marble, and cast iron, the stern heroes beloved of 
our great-grandfathers were immortalised at all the new 
stations (Cromwell, Albert, Glorious Revolution, Chartist, 
Smiles, Darwin and Be Prepared were the names that appeared ~ 
on the new tube maps), and an old song was reborn as “ Follow 
the red chandeliers for Piccadilly, the blue for Waterloo.” 
But this was dwarfed by the revolution in surface transport. 

After the record traffic jams and accident figures of 1959's 
summer weekends, it had already become apparent that the 
problem of Britain’s rural roads was insoluble. During the 
ensuing winter months, when the roads were in any case 
impassable except for horse-drawn sleighs, the bold decision 
was taken never to let the problem recur. The rural roads 
were allowed to relapse 
into quagmires and pot- 
holes, while broad 
boulevards were driven 
through the cities to 
give compulsive drivers 
their chance to enjoy 
speed. The long-dis- 
tance travellers were 
thus forced back on to 
the trains, to the greater 
glory of British Rail- 
ways. 

No more did Lon- 
doners flock to Ascot, 
Goodwood and similar 
strongholds of the old 
non-cultured “society ” ; these places were turned into parks 
of Culture and Rest, in most cases incorporating Permanent 
Agricultural Exhibitions: a few became communal holiday 
camps for the upper classes. Other aspects of culture were 
taken firmly in hand. The Royal Academy at last achieved 
its secret dream of having a power of veto over the reproduc- 
tion or public exhibition of all works of art. Henry Moore 
and Barbara Hepworth recanted publicly and volunteered for 
a spell of re-education in the quarries. The more socially 
conscious elements in the BBC plunged enthusiastically into 
the job of converting Mrs Dale and the Archers into the Diary 
of a Hero Mother and A Tale of Collective Folk. Around the 
hissing samovars in intellectual cafés, where the service was 
degenerating as well as the decor, eager young Russophiles 
(soon to be dubbed Khrushniks) bared their souls late into the 
night, or recited Pasternak until the rationed vodka gave out. 
The sensational press was made over en bloc to the Public 
Trustee, who issued a decorous and standardised daily court 
circular instead, enlivened occasionally by the full text of a 
ministerial speech. 

And then, quite suddenly, after the deep snow had lasted 
well into May, we found ourselves having another blazing 
summer. Dr Nkrumah flew in for a Privy Council ; London 
was full of Nigerians making the last arrangements for their 
independence celebrations ; Tommy Steele came back from a 
West African tour with a set of drums and a colourful kente 
toga; and from then on—well, one simply can’t dance the 
highlife in fur boots. ... 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Swing High to Conservative ? 


Wau the News Chronicle Gallup poll 

reported on Wednesday that it 
found the Tories’ popularity to be now 
running a full five points ahead of Labour’s, 
the first reaction in Conservative circles— 
and in the City—was that the news seemed 
too good to be true. From their point of 
view, it possibly is. The Tories went 
through a similar period of high summer 
optimism last year, and the autumn 
brought them a little disillusionment. 

In the last eighteen months political 
opinion in Britain seems to have had at 
least two periods of significant change, 
divided by a longer period of near-stability. 
Up to April of last year the trend 
in by-elections suggested that Labour 
would win a majority of over 150 in 
any newly elected House of Commons. 
The first dramatically sudden swing back— 
to a position much nearer equality 
between the parties, although then with 
a slight edge still to Labour—occurred in 
the municipal council elections of May, 
1958, at the time of the London bus strike. 
A month or so later the public opinion polls 
caught up with this trend, and by the end 
of the summer they had gone further; they 
suggested that the Conservatives were then 
actually in the lead in the country. 

When the season of autumn by-elections 
arrived, however, it still showed the two 
parties to be running neck and neck—in- 
deed, if anything, still with a very slight 
edge to Labour as in the previous May. 
The by-election picture changed only mini- 
mally (in the Tories’ favour) as last winter 
wore on. But the municipal elections of 
May, 1959, again brought the Government 
good cheer. Those municipals suggested 
that Mr Macmillan would have won a May 
general election, although with a majority 
slightly smaller than the 67 over Labour 
which his party won in 1955. This week’s 
announcement indicates that the public 
opinion polls have once again outstripped 
the evidence of the May municipals; if the 
country really were to vote as Dr Gallup’s 
sample of voters have just replied to his 
questionnaire, the Tories could probably 
expect to win a majority over Labour of 
something near to 125 in the House. 

Come the autumn, the country will see if 

this summer sample again proves too opti- 
mistic for the Tories. But Mr Macmillan can 
cheerfully take note of two factors. First, 


the margin of error, or of autumnal swing 
back, in the opinion polls would have to be 
a lot larger this time for him actually 
to lose an October election to Labour. 
Secondly, these polls confirm one lesson 
from past experience: colonial issues— 
Devlin reports, Hola camps and so forth— 
seem to have absolutely no effect in turning 
floating voters against the Conservative 
Government. 


GREECE AND CYPRUS 


Grivas Seeks Power 


ENERAL GRIVAS’S political ambitions 

become daily more blatant—and more 
mischievous. He appears to have decided 
to ignore the advice to go slowly and quietly 
that King Paul is reported to have given him 
in an interview on Corfu last week. While 
still on Corfu he asked a visiting delegation 
to “give me power to build up Greece.” 
Last weekend in a series of speeches in 
Epirus he denounced Greece’s present 
leadership both for its foreign and its econo- 
mic and social policies and spoke of a 
“powerful Greece” that would include 
within its frontiers all “ enslaved territories ” 
such as Northern Epirus (southern Albania) 
and Cyprus. 


General Grivas is already a failed politi- 
cian ; he tried three times without success 
to get into the Greek parliament after the 
war. His only political capital now is his 
record in Cyprus, which, for the Greeks, 
made him into a national hero. He is 
clearly anxious to turn this to good account 
before it grows tarnished with the passage 
of time. He can count on a good deal of 
support in the army and—with more 
calculation and less patriotic zeal—among 
disgruntled politicians. But the means by 
which he hopes to attain power are still not 
clear ; perhaps not even to him? He has 
said that if he came to power he would use 
“ the established lawful means.” But he has 
denied that he intends to found and lead 
a new political party. Does he then, see 
himself as a Greek de Gaulle ? Whatever 
Grivas’s exact aspirations, however, there is 
no sign of any dismay or disarray in 
Athenian high places which might help him 
forward. 





The General’s Shadow 


Gini GRIVAS may possibly have been 
moved to stick his neck out without loss 
of time in Greece, because he is so obviously 
losing ground to Archbishop Makarios jn 
Cyprus. Last weekend, in a fighting speech 
at Kykko monastery, which was widely wel- 
comed in the island, the archbishop roundly 
condemned critics of the Zurich and Lon. 
don agreements as “ traitors and criminals,” 
Next day a leading local leader of Edma, 
the political successor of Eoka, publicly 
swore “ unreserved allegiance to Makarios ”; 
this gesture was received with much popular 
enthusiasm and clearly represents a notable 
success for the archbishop. 

But although General Grivas appears to 
be losing support in Cyprus, he can still, it 
seems, exercise an unfortunate influence on 
the detailed negotiations to implement the 
Zurich and London agreements. Arch- 
bishop Makarios and the Greek representz- 
tives on the constitutional commission in 
Nicosia are afraid of making concessions tht 
Grivas and his followers might denounce a 
“ betrayals.” This fear has been shown in 
the archbishop’s present insistence that no 
Cypriots must be left inside the British 
bases, and is at least partly responsible for 
the constitutional commission’s serious difi- 
culties over the exact powers of the Turkish 
vice-president of the new republic. It wil 
be a tragedy if Grivas succeeds in under 
mining the flexibility and willingness to 
compromise, of Greeks and Turks alike, 
without which the island’s future will b 
bleak indeed. 


BAGHDAD PACT 


And now CTO 


ie Baghdad Pact is no more. Si 
months after General Qasim set of 
two days of national rejoicing by formally 
announcing Iraq’s withdrawal from it, and 
more than a year after Baghdad ceased 10 
have anything to do with it, the membels 
have decided to call it the Central Treaty 
Organisation. It has not been easy to fin 
a name that would adequately or honestly 
describe the organisation’s economic 40 
military functions. Last May, in London, 
the Shah of Persia confidently spoke of 
it as the Middle East Treaty Organisatio® 
Someone else suggested that it should & 
called the Middle East Economic Treal 
Organisation. The search for a name that 
would be reassuring to the Islamic mel 
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bers, Turkey, Persia and Pakistan, without 
annoying the neighbouring Islamic non- 
members has, apparently, been unsuccess- 


President Nasser, the pact’s noisiest 
critic, has calmed down since Iraq withdrew 
from it, and he now has more reason to 
worty about what is going on in Baghdad 
than he had when he first denounced Nuri 
es-Said for joining the pact. Nobody is 
irying to get any of the other Arab countries 
to join. The Russians have/ ignored the 

for the past few months, though they 
have not hesitated to show their disapproval 
of the bilateral economic and military agree- 
ments made last spring between the United 

States and the Islamic members. 

By the time the ministerial council meets 
in Washington in October, summer sum- 
mitry may have already determined what 
the future holds for the Central Treaty 
Organisation. At the iast council meetings, 
in Karachi, the Islamic members felt that 
Britain and the United States were not 
sufficiently concerned about their responsi- 
bilities in the Middle East—neither sent its 
foreign minister to the council. Perhaps 
anew name will improve relations among 
the members, and a lessening of tension in 
the world will enable them to get on with 
their economic and communications pro- 
jects. 


STREET OFFENCES ACT 


First Cases 


‘te new law against soliciting, popularly 
and aptly named the Vice Act—after 
all, “street offences” could mean anything 
from parking to spitting—came into force 
just after midnight on Saturday night. A 
minute later two women were charged with 
committing an offence under the Act; they 
pleaded guilty at Bow Street on Monday 
morning and were each fined £5 without 
ume to pay. Since then there have been 
a few more cases, but nothing like the 
number that used to be gathered in and 
fined £2 under the old law. 
_ Itis far too soon to say whether this effect 
‘permanent. The prostitutes, if they have 
in fact temporarily removed themselves 
from the streets, are probably biding their 
time while they get the measure of the new 
Act. These initial fines of ‘£5—half the 
maximum that can be imposed after a first 
Conviction—are certainly not in themselves 
a sufficient deterrent to keep the women 
dden away for long. The real test of 
the Act will come if the magistrates start 
imposing a {£25 fine or three months’ 
imprisonment, or both, for repeated offences 
—though, as was poinied out in the House 
of Lords, a similar steep increase in penal- 
tes fifty years ago did not put an end to 
Street betting. 

The imposition of heavy fines and a 
2 sentence will, however, also show up 
e Act’s weakness—indeed, injustice is not 

‘trong a word. For a prostitute may 
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then be more likely to plead not guilty, and 
the police will have to prove, first, that she 
1s a common prostitute and, secondly, that 
she was loitering or soliciting for the pur- 
pose of prostitution. As was repeatedly 
urged in both Houses of Parliament, this 
calling in aid of previous convictions in 
order to prove an offence is contrary to a 
fundamental principle of English law; yet 
the Government firmly resisted all amend- 
ments designed to avoid it, mainly on the 
ground that, now that the need to prove 
annoyance has gone, the phrase “ common 
prostitute ” is necessary to prevent “ respec- 
table women ” from being arrested, though 
Scotland apparently gets on all right with 
neither form of protection for respectability. 
Whether the new law fulfils its main pur- 
pose or not, this aspect of it will certainly 
need watching. 


PARKING 


The Householder’s 
Highway ? 


| Py week Mr Evans of Eccleston 
Square, in central London, success- 
fully undertook a private prosecution of 
two motorists for parking outside his house 
(fines £5 and £2 respectively). He obviously 
presented his case with great ability, and 
the inconveniences of which he complained 
deserve to attract considerable sympathy. 
But most people, unless they happen to live 
in the middle of cities, may feel that on this 
occasion even more of their sympathy goes 
to the offending motorists. 

Under existing law, which thrives on 
hypocrisy, anybody who leaves his car for 
a few minutes on any undesignated street 
renders himself liable to a fine ; the saving 

race for motorists is that the police do not 
aunch prosecutions unless parked cars are 
impeding the flow of traffic. The entry of 
private prosecutions into this field could 
raise new problems. What Mr Evans was 
mainly interested in, one may suspect, was 
not the free flow of traffic round Eccleston 
Square, but the assertion of a prescriptive 
right to the road space in front of his house. 
He wanted his wife to be able to unload 
groceries from her own car there, and trades- 
men to have space to deliver the coal. Many 
car owners in central London go further ; 
they avoid the high cost of garages by 
leaving their cars on the road outside their 
houses day and night, and assume that any- 
body else who comes there is trespassing. 

Surely, no such prescriptive right to the 
highway exists ? The road around Eccle- 
ston Square belongs to other ratepayers and 
taxpayers (who pay for it) just as much and 
just as little as it belongs to Mr Evans. 
If parked cars prevent a householder from 
having access to his own garage, then their 
owners can justly be charged with obstruc- 
tion by the police. But if their only offence 
is the technical one that they are filling a 
piece of road space on which the prosecuting 
householder wants to commit an equal 
offence by parking himself, then arraigned 
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motorists would often have a devastating 
riposte: to come back on foot next day, 
lie in wait until the right moment, and 
then arraign their prosecutor himself for 
parking in front of his own front door. It 
would be unwise for householders in the 
centre of cities to suppose that Mr Evans’s 
victory last week provides them with a 
charter to use “their own roads” as a 
strictly private garage. 


ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS 


The Herald and the Bomb 


NEW episode in the latest phase of 

Anglo-German differences has been 
sparked off by the Daily Herald, which 
revived stories of west German participation 
in manufacture of the French atomic bomb. 
West Germany is providing cash as well as 
scientists for the French programme, the 
Herald suggested on August 11th ; German 
influence may even extend to the production 
of plutonium, the nuclear explosive. Later 
the paper also suggested that Bonn was 
contributing, through a joint armaments 
commission, to the upkeep of the Sahara 
testing grounds, and that German experts 
were regular visitors. Under the seven- 
power Western European Union treaty, 
which provided the framework for German 
rearmament, west Germany renounced the 
right to make atomic weapons. Now, 
implied the Herald, the unholy alliance of 
Dr Adenauer and President de Gaulle was 
smuggling Germany into the nuclear club 
through the French back door. 

All this was taken seriously both in Paris 
and in Bonn. Herr Strauss, the west German 
defence minister, has rebutted the charges 
in detail and invited the paper’s correspon- 
dents to west Germany to see for them- 
selves. There are, he says, no German 
scientists working on the French pro- 
gramme, on either a private or government 
basis, and no secret German financial help. 
The only existing joint research institute 
is the St Louis institute in Alsace ; the 
press can visit it freely, and it is not con- 
cerned with atomic arms at all. German 
experts visited the French rocket testing- 
ground at Colomb Béchar once, in 1957, 
but they have not done so since. There 
is some collaboration in the missile field 
with Nato’s full approval. 

The detailed answers seem convincing. 
And the German press has rightly seen the 
exchanges mainly as a symptom of the 
underlying malaise in Anglo-German rela- 
tions as a whole. One element in that 
malaise is the habitual readiness of some 
British newspapers to interpret every 
German word and action in the light of 
old suspicions, a readiness naturally 
inflamed by the conflict of interest that has 
arisen since the Franco-German grouping 
came into being. But there is another 
element. Since the beginning of this year 
Dr Adenauer has chosen to make a political 
issue of the gnat-bites of individual British 
critics, and to make use of them in opposing 
British policies. The German press, to its 
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credit, has widely recognised this and 
criticised it in comment on the latest fracas. 
The French press has been more elementary 
in its comment ; it sees the Herald’s charges 
simply as one more attack on the com- 
munity of Six. 


Atoms for the Six 


ENEATH the political and emotional 
B overtones that have coloured the 
latest argument, the relations of the Six 
in atomic affairs also pose some real 
issues. Bonn is not trying directly to 
by-pass the Western European Union. But 
two factors have combined to diminish 
the significance of this body in the five 
years since it was set up to keep an eye on 
German rearmament. The first is the fact 
that political co-operation in Europe is 
naturally going forward today within the 
group of Six. Though recent suggestions 
for a body to co-ordinate the foreign policy 
of the Six have not taken final shape, the 
trend is there. WEU, like OEEC, is being 
left high and dry. Soon, as the Germans 
seek to harness atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes, they will accumulate nuclear 
know-how and probably nuclear fuels. In 
time, as their nuclear industry develops, 
they will be in a position to make the 
bomb, if they want to. 


It is here that Euratom, the atomic 
energy pool of the six countries, has great 
significance. The Euratom scheme pro- 
vides for joint research and development 
within the six countries, and is setting up 
‘a control system to supervise the way 
fissile material is used. Germany’s 
western neighbours are keeping an eye on 
the new German nuclear industry by the 
method of going into partnership with it. 
The impotent assembly of Western Euro- 
pean Union long ago recognised that if its 
own control system over German rearma- 
ment was to be effective, it must bring 
Euratom under its wing. But that idea 
can hold no water with Britain outside 
Euratom. 


A reminder of the commercial dis- 
advantages of being outside is provided by 
the latest agreement between Euratom and 
the American Export-Import Bank. British 
exports of nuclear power reactors to the 
continent have failed to live up to expec- 
tations ; for the moment, in any case, the 
fuel surplus has cut estimates of needs for 
atomic power. But later the need will be 
there. And then the groundwork, now 
being laid, of collaboration between the 
European and American nuclear industries 
may bear fruit. Meanwhile, Euratom is 
implementing plans for common research 
and development within the Six. A 
common centre is already planned in Italy; 
agreement on a second in Holland seems 
imminent. A special project for the study 
of fusion will be undertaken at Saclay, in 
France, and another, for the peaceful use 
of plutonium, at Karlsruhe in Germany. 
Other projects are in the air. As in other 
industries, the basis for a single continental 
nuclear industry is being laid. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
EUROPEAN COAL 


The Ruhr’s Crisis 


HE west European economy is now 

moving into boom. But one sector 
shows no signs of recovery. Stocks of pit- 
head coal are still rising, even though out- 
put is well below last year’s level. Having 
rejected the idea of a single western Euro- 
pean solution for the coal problem, the west 
German and Belgian governments now have 
to face up to the problem piecemeal. 

Belgium is at last doing something 
about the marginal pits. The Coal and 
Steel Community has made its subsidies 
conditional on the closing of inefficient 
pits there. By 1962 some 5§ -million tons 
of capacity are to be shut down, bringing 
Belgian output to about 23 million tons, 
compared with 31 million when the com- 
mon market first began in 1953. A joint 
scheme backed by the government and the 
community will foster the development of 
other industries to absorb the miners out 
of work. 

The Belgian mining industry as a whole, 
however, will still be a lame duck in a 
Europe which has abundant sources of 
energy. Output from Belgian pits ranges 
between 1,000 and 1,500 kilogrammes per 
shift, compared with 2,000 kilogrammes in 
the Ruhr. It is not surprising that the 
Germans have been critical of the fact that 
the Belgian government, though planning 
to close certain pits, still hopes to invest 
heavily in others. For in the Ruhr itself 
the labour force has dropped by 50,000 
men, and the talk goes that, to keep the 
pits profitable under present competitive 
conditions, the Ruhr would have to cut 
production by a further 30 per cent. 

It is generally accepted in the Ruhr 
today that the mines now face a long-term 
problem, and that the industry will have 
to undergo radical changes—closing pits 
and improving those that remain—if it is 
to face up to competition from fuel oil. 
But the Ruhr still hopes that time will help 
and that the boom now gathering way will 
ease its situation a little. 

No one seems to know how time is to 
be gained. One improvised scheme to 
protect the west German coal industry, 
the cartel agreement to curb sales of fuel 
oil, has just collapsed. A new tax on fuel 
oil, now being canvassed, has grave draw- 
backs. Government intervention will only 
mask the problems of an industry whose 
ancient monopoly of industrial fuel supplies 
has been rudely broken. 


MARKETING 


More Competitive Pigs 


f) Rew new contract negotiated between 
the Fatstock Marketing Corporation 
and the bacon curers is a thoroughly healthy 
step. It means that there is going to be 
more competition for pigs. The corpora- 
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tion is a commercial subsidiary of the 
National Farmers’ Union; it was hastily set 
up when the union’s demand for a statutory 
fatstock marketing monopoly was rejected 
in 1954. The union did not abandon jts 
hopes, however, and its subsidiary’s com. 
mercial operations were influenced by an 
attempt to secure and maintain a near. 
monopoly in the supply of bacon pigs, | 
made collective deals with the curers which 
tied them to the corporation, in exchange 
for guarantees of satisfactory profit margins 
and the even sharing of available supplies, 

Now this mutual back-scratching is to 
end, The new contract allows curers to buy 
from other sources besides the corporation, 
and it allows the corporation to switch its 
pigs to the more efficient bacon factories 
which could offer the highest prices. Since 
the factories are currently working at only 
one-third of capacity and vary considerably 
in their efficiency, this is an important pro- 
vision. The corporation has now lost its 
near-monopoly (which is all to the good), 
although it still handles 65 per cent of bacon 
pigs. It will now attempt to secure a larger 
Slice of the market for pork and manufa- 
turing meat. It might also with advantage 
enter the curing business itself, on a com- 
petitive basis, 

With the tariff on Danish bacon due to 
end in 1961, the British pig industry 
urgently needs to become a great deal more 
efficient. A pig producers’ marketing mono- 
poly (which the union still purports 
want), combined with its likely corollary 
of a curers’ bacon monopoly, would be the 
surest possible recipe for inefficiency and 
failure. On the other hand, a farmers’ com- 
mercial organisation which is _ forced 
genuinely to compete, right down the line, 
can be a good method of bringing home to 
producers the actual requirements of the 
market. The essential condition is that the 
corporation should not be tied too closely 
(as it has been so far) to the apron-strings 
of the Farmers’ Union ; it would be better 
to reorganise it as an independent farmer’ 
co-operative. But, even now, the corport 
tion’s flexibility and enterprise are much 
greater than those of the absurd marketing 
mastodons for other products to which the 
union (and both main political parties) stl 
obstinately cling. 


GAS AND GERM WARFARE 


Balance of Terror 


oR a long time American experts " 
F chemical and bacteriological warlat 
have been convinced that they have a mor 
humane alternative to atomic armamen\ 
and they have chafed at the political © 
straints against even rattling the test-tu® 
in its scabbard. Now a Congressional com 
mittee has reported on the subject, 
recommended greater expenditure on ths 
form of defence. There is a danget - 
revulsion against illogical sentiment 
could one day be carried too far, and |e 
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Every Monday a Sudan Airways viscount 831 (main- 
tained and crewed by Airwork) will fly from London to 
the Sudan. This is the only air service to cater 
specially for the Sudan. Passengers who wish to break 
their journey at Rome, Athens, or Cairo may do so* and 
continue their journey by the next plane at no extra cost. 
The return flight from Khartoum will be on Thursdays. 
VISCOUNT comfort... Rolls-Royce Speed. 
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relaxed atmosphere, you can eat and drink, read and talk 


. (nearly everyone on board will have a common interest in 


the Sudan) or simply sleep, lulled by the soothing hum of 
the four Rolls-Royce jet-prop engines. An unusual feature 
of this flight. will be a Free Information Service on all 
matters relating to Sudanese business, political, and 
social life. This will be very helpful to newcomers and to 
those returning after a long leave of absence. If you have 
business in the Sudan, ask your travel agent about the 


new Blue Nile Viscount. 
* Subject to the approval of the Governments concerned. 
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the west to make an exaggerated apprecia- 
tion of the military possibilities involved. 
Modern gases and germs may well be 
more humane than nuclear bombs or even 
such conventional arms as napalm. But they 
are also essentially tactical weapons ; and, as 
tactical weapons, they offer the west no 
ity in a war with the east, because it 
is all too likely that they would be just as 
useful to the offence as to the defence. 
Indeed, in a war against a crowded indus- 
trial area like Europe, they would seem 
much more likely to favour tlie offence, and 
in that case the sufferers would not long re- 
frain from resorting to the atomic weapons 
which the aggressor alone respects. The 
only use, therefore, of chemical weapons 
would seem to be in minor wars in which 
the other side could not retort with them. 
There are probably tactical situations in 
which they might save a numerically in- 
ferior force so equipped from being over- 
whelmed. But then the aggressor would 
pour out propaganda which would be likely 
to do more poisonous harm than ever the 
humane debilitating gas weapons did good. 
As yet, chemistry offers the west no easy 
way out of its difficult choice between man- 
power (in small wars) and atomic firepower 
(in big ones). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The Case for Bigger 
Counties 


ia Local Government Commission, 
which is now investigating the East and 
West Midlands, has announced that it will 
next turn its attention to the north-east and 
south-west parts of England. It will under- 
lake some preliminary work in these areas, 
starting this autumn, while its present re- 
views are being completed. It would have 
been much wiser to suspend its opinion on 
the Midlands until it had gathered in com- 
parative information from these other 
regions, 

Local government structure must, of 
course, be adjusted to local conditions. But 
it should also reflect some general design. 
The commission’s chosen ambit includes 
three great urban concentrations (the Bir- 
mingham area, Leeds-Bradford, and Tyne- 
side) ; as these are so-called “-special review 
areas”, it has a virtually free hand with 
them, Its choices in any of. these areas will 
be crucial to its broader tasks ; and it ought 
first to tackle the difficult question of 
Whether a single major local authority, or 

urban county” with lesser authorities 
under it, is genuinely required in each con- 
urbation, 


The probability is that it is not. These 
urban areas have become so large and 
“attered, and are spreading outwards so 
rapidly, that to pin down the unit of 
a interests is extremely difficult. 
~ over, many of the most crucial matters 
a Planning, highways, housing, 
naa Pp les—are of joint concern to the 

foation and its surrounding region ; 
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and it is this relationship which needs con- 
sidering. The conflicts and frustrations 
which now occur between Birmingham or 
Manchester and their surrounding counties 
might well be magnified if larger all-urban 
authorities are created. 

The real problem is to bring the con- 
urbations within a wider framework of 
planning and administration for their key 
services. In most areas the ancient structure 
of the English counties blocks this objec- 
tive. One fortunate exception is Yorkshire, 
where the West Riding County Council 
would form a perfectly satisfactory authority 
(if powers were given it) for coping with 
the wider problems of the Leeds-Bradford 
concentration and its hinterland. But else- 
where only a merger of existing counties 
(for example, Durham with Northumber- 
land and Lancashire with Cheshire) could 
provide the kind of local authorities which 
are now really needed. The powers of 
county boroughs in these areas would then 
need to be reduced, and their citizens 
should be represented on the new counties. 


Will the commission dare even to consider 
this? 


RUSSIA AND SCANDINAVIA 


. Revival of Interest 


a ae, has finally broken the silence 
that followed Mr Khrushchev’s deci- 
sion to drop his tour of Scandinavia planned 
for this month. On August 14th, [zvestia, 
the government’s organ edited by Mr 
Adzhubei, Mr Khrushchev’s son-in-law, 
dismissed the suggestion that the more 
tempting American invitation caused Mr 
Khrushchev’s change of mind. This idea, 
it said, was merely a “hurriedly thought 
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up.” invention by those Scandinavians who 
had opposed the visit ; the original explana- 
tion that Mr Khrushchev had refused to go 
because of the opposition to his proposal for 
an atom-free zone in the Baltic was the true 
one. 

The atom-free plan, first formulated by 
Mr Khrushchev in his speech at Stettin on 
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July 17th, apparently still stands. Accord- 
ing to Izvestia, there are many factors 
favourable to it, not least Sweden’s tradi- 
tional neutrality. But the participation of 
Denmark and Norway in “aggressive 
blocks,” combined with the “growth of 
militarism and revanchism in western Ger- 
many, whose jackboots have already 
trampled the soil of Denmark and Norway ” 
considerably lessen the chances of a peace- 
ful zone in the Baltic, which could be linked 
with similar areas in central and south- 
eastern-Europe. Jzvestia made it quite clear 
that the Soviet Union was not prepared to 
make any concessions to the Scandinavians 
on its own Baltic territory, as the Swedes 
had suggested: only an agreement on atomic 
disarmament between the great powers 
could be accepted there. Such an agree- 
ment might consist of a Soviet and western 
pledge “to treat the territory of those 
countries as outside the sphere of action of 
rocket and nuclear weapons, and to respect 
the status quo in this area.” 


The Baltic plans have had a chequered 
career. Originally it was the east Germans 
who, at Riga and elsewhere, took the lead in 
the “ sea of peace ” campaign. It now seems 
that Mr Khrushchev had serious proposals 
to put forward in the northern capitals, but 
that Russian diplomacy is trying to create a 
more favourable atmosphere before making 
its next bid. 


EGYPT 


A Sceptre Strayed 


xt the elements of a thriller were there 
in real life. A golden sceptre, or cane, 
one of eleven belonging to the treasures of 
late King Tutankhamen (1350 BC), was 
found to be missing from its locked case 
in Cairo’s Egyptian museum by a pains- 
taking Russian professor. The guidebook 
said there were eleven. The professor 
counted only ten, asked a question, and the 
alarm was raised. All over President 
Nasser’s Egypt curators began counting 
their collections, some for the first time in 
25 years. The estimates of the number of 
missing objects soared as the count went 
on ; some said that as many as 40,000 relics 
of ancient Egypt had been stolen. From now 
on, fake antiquities would be surreptitiously 
offered to tourists as having come not, as in 
recent years, directly from some newly dis- 
covered tomb but from the museum itself. 

What a relief to hear that the Egyptians 
could still be upset by a non-political crime. 
True, the suggestion was made that ex- 
King Farouk had been peddling antiquities 
in New York; but, for once, villainous 
foreign powers did not seem to be suspected. 
Perhaps the sceptre, inscribed with a 
formula that guaranteed its holder the pro- 
tection of the gods, had become the secret 
weapon of the Egyptian high command. Or 
perhaps someone thought he could sell it 
to buy back Palestine from the Israelis. 
After all, the Dead Sea scrolls brought a 
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good price when advertised in the Wall 
Street Fournal several years ago and they 
were not nearly so old, or so golden. 
Anyone who has made his way through 
halls lined with lumps of antiquity to the 
great rooms where King Tut’s magnificent 
treasures are displayed will remember that 
there are innumerable hiding places among 
stelae, sarcophagi, mummies and statues too 
heavy to dust behind. When the inventory 
is completed the Egyptians may find that 
they have even more items missing than 
they thought. They may wish that they had 
accepted an American offer made some years 
ago to build them an adequate museum. 
That offer was refused by the government 
out of concern for the national pride. The 
land around the museum, then largely occu- 
pied by the dismal Kasr el-Nil barracks, has 
been usurped by a grand hotel and the head- 
quarters of the Arab League. If they really 
want to find the missing sceptre they should 
call in Miss Agatha Christie—but not before 
they feel that the publicity value of the 
disappearance is equal to the expense. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Splinter from the 
Log-jam 
T last the more liberally minded mem- 
bers of the United party (the South 
African opposition) have acknowledged that 
they cannot accomplish anything by remain- 
ing within it. After a fierce tussle at the 
annual congress last weekend, about a sixth 
of the 57 parliamentary members have 
followed Dr Jan Steytler, the leader in 
Cape province, out of the United party. 
The dissident group has labelled itself the 
Progressives, but its members have still to 
decide whether to launch a new political 
party or to sit in parliament as independents. 
The liberal voice in opposition had 
become all but inaudible. The conflict 
between the Nationalists and the United 
party is over language, republicanism and 
Afrikaner nationalism ; on racial policy the 
two parties are competing on the same 
ground, clashing only over their alternative 
methods for maintaining white supremacy. 
Whereas the Nationalists, under pressure 
from the Dutch church and the intellectual 
wing of the party, pay lip service to an 
idealistic, if fictitious, concept of separate 
states for white and black, the United party 
are all out to prove their staunch conserva- 
tism as protectors of European rights. 
Under the hysteria of Nationalist propa- 
ganda that accuses anyone voting for the 
opposition of high treason against their 
forebears and posterity, the United party 
has retaliated by condemning the plan for 
giving back land to the Africans “ without 
a shot being fired.” The storm that finally 
splintered the party was the congress vote 
opposing the sale of any more land for 
African resettlement. 
The provincial elections are eight weeks 
off and the Nationalists will make capital 
out of the disarray of their opponents. But 
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once it has pulled itself together, the United 
party, shorn of its liberal fringe, will be 
able to present an even more confidently 
conservative platform. Liberalism in South 
Africa is a relative term ; the Progressives 
are expected to take a stand somewhere 
between the United party and the small 
Liberal party, which has no parliamentary 
seats. The provincial elections will give the 
new group a chance to test public opinion. 
But the important thing about the split is 
that there will now be voices in parliament, 
for however short a time, talking about the 
basic racial conflict instead of skirmishing 
about techniques. 


Fires on the Veld 


I‘ southern Natal, the African’s fierce 
sense of injustice has exploded into 
anarchical demonstration. The immediate 
cause was trivial: a new, and possibly 
irritating, farming regulation was enough 
for groups of African women to start kick- 
ing up hell in scattered rural areas south 
and inland from Durban. In one village 
they barricaded the road ; in another they 
cut the telephone wires ; elsewhere women 
and men together have set fire to the veld. 
Europeans in the area, nervy after the riots 
in a slum district of Durban in June, have 
sounded the apparently exaggerated alarum 
of “open rebellion.” 

The economic discontent behind the 
riots is real enough. African households, 
struggling to make ends meet where they 
never can, have been infuriated by the 
increase in the native poll tax. This is paid 
by every African irrespective of his earn- 
ings, and its collection has brought to the 
surface resentments that never lay very deep. 
The government acknowledges that the 
minimum monthly need of an African family 
of five is £25 ; average incomes are nearer 
£15. Attempts to earn extra money are 
frustrated in the rural areas by the control 
over Africans entering the towns, designed 
to keep labour on the farms, and in Durban 
by the ban on the illicit brewing that is the 
women’s cherished home industry. 

On top of all this, the government has 
outraged the women by bringing them 
under the pass system that already applies 
to the men. The women, less conditioned 
than the men to accept this kind of restric- 
tion and indignity, have reacted in the 
traditional manner of the voteless and sup- 
pressed. Several hundred of them have 
now been rounded up and arrested. The 
armoured cars and police patrols that broke 
up the demonstrations have done the job 
of a fire brigade ; they can only do this so 
long as too many fires do not break out at 
once, 


NOTTINGHAM 


Sauce for Geese 


NCE upon a time one of the most 
popular items of Labour mythology 
was that a great deal of defrauding of the 
Exchequer was rampant in British business 
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under a regime of Conservative Freedom, 
The impression given was that the Police 
would be encouraged to be much mor 
assiduous in tracking down possible de. 
frauding of the revenue under a Laboy 
government. This always rather cheap 
innuendo can now hardly be used again 
during the election, in view of what has 
happened at Nottingham under a Laboy 
council. There, when a policeman has 
assiduously set about examining their own 
expenses and alleged perks, Labour council. 
lors have tried to sack him. 

With the reinstatement of Captain 
Popkess the main need at Nottingham has 
been secured: the police have not been 
victimised by rancorous politicians for 
performance of their duty. What remains 
so worrying is that rancour should have rup 
away from reason in the first place. 

In the back rooms of politics, at least one 
of the Labour councillors involved 
(Councillor Ives) has had the reputation 
of being one of the most efficient Labour 
party organisers in the country. It js 
therefore the more regrettable that he and 
his colleagues have been so singularly 
unable to distinguish between their private 
paddy and a public principle on this matter, 
It is as embarrassing for a public figure 
as for any businessman if an_ inspector 
starts asking other people detailed ques- 
tions about the expenses he has claimed 
or the perks he has appeared to enjoy; 
more often than not the slur of suspicion 
thus temporarily cast is as unfair as it is 
resented. But, obviously, even wooly 
allegations against local councillors should 
be investigated at least as assiduously as 
allegations against other people ; probably 
indeed, because of local councils’ powers 
over policemen, they should be publicly 
shown to be studied a little more 
assiduously. That is one of the obligations 
that should be accepted in return for enter- 
ing public life. The Nottingham councillors 
have no right to claim that they should 
automatically be presumed to be Caesar's 
wife—though she too was a hysteric. 


SHIPBUILDING 


No New Look 


A COMMON denominator of almost every 
one of the wretched demarcation dis 
putes in northern shipyards in recent yea! 
has been the presence of the aggressivt 
Boilermakers Society at the centre of th 
struggle. When therefore, at the end ° 
last spring’s lengthy “ chalk-mark ” dispute, 
the boilermakers’ general secretary, Mr. ! 
Hill, wrote to the Minister of Labour asking 
for an outside court of inquiry ito the 
dispute, this seemed a chance to grap 
Preferably it should ve a general ov 
across the whole industry ; nothing wo” 
be better for industrial relations in the sh\ 
yards than a good breath of fresh alr. . 
The inquiry now looks, however, a"! 
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more prosperous life. For Africa, under-developed for cent- 
uries, is now awake and alive with purpose ; racing to exploit 
the enormous resources which can provide a better life for all 
her people. 

To speed her social and economic progress Africa needs power 
. . . power plants to harness the strength of great rivers ; power 
to irrigate the land, drive the machines of industry, provide 
light and communications across the continent. This is the 


takings in Nigeria ; this year it supplied equipment for new 
projects in French West Africa and the Union of South 
Africa. 

The Hawker Siddeley Group manufactures equipment for 
power in allits forms. Witha united family of manufacturing 
companies and world-wide network of expert technologists, 
the Group offers a-unique service on power projects of all 


kinds. There is a Hawker Siddeley representative ready to 
e of the power that Hawker Siddeley Group supply. All over give on-the-spot advice anywhere in the world. Call him in 
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will be stillborn. In Mr Hill’s absence on 
a visit to Moscow, the Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions, 
whom Mr Macleod had asked to help him 
in a general inquiry on demarcation, decided 
to give the idea no support. It has merely 
forwarded the minister’s request without 
comment to its forty member unions, who 
will now no doubt try hard to lose it in their 


es. 

Meanwhile the boilermakers say they 
would still welcome an inquiry into the par- 
ticular position at Cammell Laird. To most 
outsiders this would seem at least a second- 
lest solution ; but this the shipbuilding 
employers apparently refuse to wear. They 
dislike the idea of Cammell Laird’s being 
pinpointed and feel that what the boiler- 
makers want is yet more discussion of the 
pros and cons of joint consultation there, 
about which the employers are becoming 
increasingly suspicious as the interminable 
bargaining over (among other things) the 
use of stud-welding guns drags on. The 
employers’ suggested ylution, circulated in 
a private memorandum to the unions, is that 
demarcation should be settled by an outside 
arbitrator whose decisions would be binding. 
Meanwhile the impasse in this Victorian 
industry continues, reflecting discredit. on 
both sides. 


SICILY 


Lesson for Christian 
Democrats 


IGNOR MILAZZO, the dissident Christian 

Democrat, who on July 28th was 
elected regional president of Sicily against 
strong Christian Democrat opposition, has 
inflicted another defeat on his former party. 
On August 12th, with the help of the 
Communists and Socialists, he managed to 
secure the election of a giunta or cabinet 
that contained (including the four deputy 
assessor.) seven members of his own 
Christian Social party, one Social Democrat, 
two ex-Monarchists, one ex-neo-fascist, and 
one ex-Christian Democrat. The solitary 
Social Democrat backed out hurriedly and 
another of Signor Milazzo’s men was 
appointed in his place. 

Signor Milazzo’s victory may prove 
fragile. He has no reliable majority ; the 
Christian Democrats will watch closely for 
a2 Opportunity to bring him dewn ; and 
he must depend on the votes of the Com- 
Munists and the Socialists who—for the 
wake, perhaps, of appearances—have fore- 
gone any cabinet seats but who will wield 
4 great deal of power behind the scenes. 
Signor Milazzo clearly hopes that the strong 
‘mphasis on Sicilian autonomy in the pro- 
stamme that he described to the assembly 
on Monday will attract more converts from 
‘mong the Christian Democrats. 


In Rome, however, Signor Milazzo’s 
“aa of Sicilian particularism can hardly 
make him any blacker than he already is in 
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the Christian Democrats’ eyes. Mortifying, 
scandalous, shameful, are some of the 
epithets they have found for the latest 
developments in Sicily. In the same vein 
Signor Scelba, himself a Sicilian, declared 
that the Milazzo governme 4: was “ illegiti- 
mate morally, and politically and we will 
make war on it without quarter.” 

One suspects, however, that the almost 
hysterical tone of the Christian Democrats’ 
reactions to Signor Milazzo reflect an uneasy 
conscience. For too long they have tolerated 
their own deep discords, trying only to 
muffle them by crying “ wolf” about the 
communist menace. In Sicily, for once, this 
well-tried prescription failed to keep the 
Christian Democrats in power. The experi- 
ence will have been salutary if it teaches 
them that in a democracy no party can 
expect to retain power indefinitely, or with- 
out continuously demonstrating its fitness to 
wield it. 


PAN-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Something for Everybody 


QO% Wednesday, the 21 foreign ministers 
of the Organisation of American States 
wound up their emergency conference at 
Santiago. Unable to reconcile their con- 
flicting viewpoints, they approved a package 
resolution that embodied them all. Their 
main achievement is bringing to life the 
Inter-American Peace commission, a five- 
nation body that has been out of action 
for some years. The commission’s first job 
will be to try to find a means of forestalling 
outside intervention, but since it cannot 
make an investigation on the spot without 
the permission of the country to be investi- 
gated, its findings may be on the theoretical 
side. 

At the insistence of the Cuban and 
the Venezuelan representatives, the com- 
mission is also instructed .to study the rela- 
tionship between the failure to exercise 
representative democracy, and the political 
tensions that affect the peace of the hemi- 
sphere. It has also to examine the relation- 
ship between economic underdevelopment 
and political instability. | Considering its 
powers are due to expire at the time of the 
regular conference of foreign ministers of 
the OAS at Quito next February, the com- 
mission has quite a lot on its plate. 


Senor Fidel Castro’s disclosure of a 
Cuban counter-revolution, allegedly 
financed by General Trujillo and supplied 
with arms from the Dominican Republic 
and Miami, was timed theatrically to coin- 
cide with the conference. In the event, it 
may have simplified the work of the foreign 
ministers; since the Cubans were so lustily 
complaining of outside intervention, it was 
the harder for them to maintain their 
opposition to the commission’s powers of 
investigation, Senor Castro, who did not go, 
had seemed in two minds whether to dismiss 
the conference as nonsense or to use it as 
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a soapbox. He compromised -by sending 
his brother and commander-in-chief, Major 
Raul Castro—but only when the meeting 
was over. Major Castro arrived on Wed- 
nesday to “ spread the goodwill of the Cuban 
people” and to show whoever is left in 
Santiago evidence of Dominican complicity 
in Cuba’s troubles. 


SOUTH KOREA 


Death of a Politician 


fo absence of comment on the execu- 
tion of an important political figure in 
Seoul on the last day of July is not simply a 
result of Korea’s remoteness or the general 
lack of interest in its affairs. It is due 
primarily to the determined efforts made by 
the south Korean authorities to prevent 
publicity about the execution. The main 
facts, however, are now known. 

Mr Cho Bong-am, who was 61, was 
hanged at Seoul West Gate prison. His 
opposition to President Syngman Rhee was 
of long standing and, as leader of the Pro- 
gressive party—since outlawed—he was Dr 
Rhee’s only live opponent in the 1956 presi- 
dential election. The qualification is of more 
than academic interest, for the third candi- 
date, Mr Shinicky, though he died (of 
natural causes) before polling day, polled 
1,600,000 “ memorial” votes. Mr Cho’s 
share was more than 2 million and Dr Rhee’s 
more than § million. 

Mr Cho was gaoled with twenty of his 
supporters shortly before the May general 
elections last year. In the following July he 
was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment 
for illegal possession of arms and minor 
violations of the security law. At a second 
trial, in February, he was charged with advo- 
cating peaceful unification of Korea (by 
implication, on communist terms); the 
charge was later varied to complicity with 
north Korea, and he was sentenced to death, 
Appeals after both trials were rejected. 

The prosecution and government spokes- 
men made much of the fact that Mr Cho 
was once a communist (he left the party in 
1946 when Korea was partitioned). Less 
attention was paid to the fact that when the 
communist armies of north Korea and China 
overran Seoul in 1950, Mr Cho was high on 
their list of wanted “ traitors.” 


The Seoul newspapers of August Ist gave 
prominent treatment to the execution, but 
at noon the national police chief, Mr Lee 
Kang-hak, announced that any further 
reports would constitute a violation of the 
security law. 

Mr Cho is not the first political opponent 
of Dr Rhee to have met with a violent end. 
His disbanded party was a social democratic 
group which would have been respectable 
in most western countries. The circum- 


stances of his trials and execution suggest 
that south Korea’s membership of the “ free 
world ” must still be accepted with reserva- 
tions. 
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ON GROWTH 


A Non-Communist Manifesto—lIl. 


In these five concluding articles Professor Rostow examines the implications which his 
“stages of growth ’’ analysis carries for students of international tension 
and for statesmen trying to solve our great common problem 


of achieving stable peace. 


He relates his analysis to the particular experiences of Russia and 


America; and, finally, seeks to justify the sub-title of this series, ‘* A Non-Communist Manifesto”. 


Vi—Growth and War 


F the “ stages of growth ” system outlined in these articles is to 
] provide a useful partial perspective on our times and is to 
challenge Marxism, it must now turn to discuss the problem of 
war and try to answer in its own way the questions that Marxists 
pose under the rubric of “imperialism.” It must throw some 
light on the nature of our present dangers, and help to suggest how 
to deal with the arms race and how to organise a world that 
contains many new nations. 

The stages of growth do not explain war ; but the character of 
war can be related to them. The whole transition we have been 
examining took place within a system of sovereign nation states. 
National sovereignty means that nations retain the ultimate right to 
kill people of other nations in defence or pursuit of what they judge 
to be their interests. Wars ultimately arise from the acceptance of 
these concepts. They are inherited from the world of traditional 
societies ; they are not to be explained by the processes set in 
motion by the transition to modern societies. But the wars fought 
since the transition began have distinctive characteristics. 

Three kinds of war have been fought since western Europe 
began to develop the preconditions for take-off : 

colonial wars—arising from colonial powers’ first intrusions on 

traditional societies, from struggles between colonial powers, and 

from colonial peoples’ bids for independence ; 

regional aggression—limited wars that arise as new states, in the 

early stages of modernisation, look backward to past humiliation 

and forward to new opportunity ; 

and massive wars arising from attempts to win decisive hegemony 

in the Eurasian or the world arena. 

From the fifteenth century on, the European nations competed 
overseas for trade, military bases and military potential. Initially, 
the element of power was often remote ; the goal was trade. Why 
then, was not trade conducted without the creation of colonies ? 

First, the trading nations were already caught up in a competitive 
power system—mainly military and political, each under com- 
pulsion not merely to advance its interests positively, but also to 
deny sources of power to other nations, for instance, by creating a 
trade monopoly in a colonial area. Second, initially colonies were 

often established to fill a vacuum. Normal trade would often 
have been more rational, even less costly ; but where a traditional 
society in America, Asia or Africa could not or would not organise 
itself for modern trade, or for production for export, some economic 
group might persuade a government to create a suitable political 
framework for expanded trade. 


Once that was done, however, the whole affair moved from the 
terrain of business to that of national prestige and power—from the 
world of book-keeping to that of the flag. Other powers came to 
desire colonies as a symbol of their coming of age. Nothing justified 
much ado about colonies on strictly economic grounds from (say) 
1873 to 1914 ; but the competition went on because colonies were 
an accepted symbol of status. And in an oligopolistic arena of 
power, withdrawal became a very difficult matter of prestige. Most 
colonies were acquired at relatively little cost ; but the retreat from 
imperial status usually took the form of bitter, bloody war, or 
was accompanied by crisis at home. 


The colonial people’s ability to force withdrawal was, however, 
directly related to the stages of growth. As already pointed out, 
the imperial powers could not avoid bringing about changes which 
moved the colonial society towards take-off. Resentment of foreign 
rule fostered nationalism ; and eventually local coalitions emerged 
which generated pressure capable of forcing withdrawal. 


Dilemmas of Transitional Society 


This second kind of war has tended to arise out of the dilemmas 
and opportunities of men who have risen to power under the 
banner of national independence, but who then face responsibility 
for a turbulent transitional society. It has already been argued that 
a reactive nationalism is likely to be the initial unifying element 
in a new coalition whose aim was to supplant the traditional society. 
Once this coalition has won power, it has to strike a balance between 
asserting national power on the world stage, consolidating central 
governmental power over residual traditional forces in the regions, 
or concentrating on modernisation. It has proved very tempting (© 
divert part of the new nationalism on to external objectives, 
generally on to those that looked easily accessible—thus, the 
American attempt to steal Canada during the French wats; 
Bismarck’s operations against Denmark, Austria and France from 
1864 to 1871 ; Japan’s acquisition of primacy in Korea in 1895 5 
and the Russian drive through Manchuria. In this perspectiv®, 
the wars of the French Revolution become the greatest examples 
of regional aggression. 


Such adventures can help maintain national cohesion in a society 
where the task of modernisation raises difficult domestic 1ssues- 
The gropings for a unifying national policy of, say, Nasset and 
Sukarno in the years 1955-59 are a version of an old problem and 
a familiar response ; so are the battle cries centred on Kashmir, 
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West Irian, and Israel, and the tendency of politicians in transitional 
societies to cling to the anti-colonial banner. It is reassuring to 
note that these early adventures, associated with late preconditions 
or early take-off periods, have usually given way to absorption in 
the adventure of modernisation. Post-Civil War America, post- 
1873 Germany, post-1905 Japan, and post-1920 Russia were too 
absorbed at home to assert themselves dangerously on the world 
stage for several decades. Historically the next dangerous age 
comes with the approach of maturity, when the new resources can 
be concentrated on external expansion. 

The differential timing of the approach to maturity helps to 
illuminate both world wars and the cold war up to 1951. We must 
first look backward. After 1871 Germany settled down to move 
from a remarkable take-off into maturity. Japan, after the Meiji 
restoration, took about a decade to consolidate the preconditions, 
ad then moved into the first stages of sustained growth. Russia 
aso, from the 1890s onward, moved into a take-off bearing a 
family resemblance to that of the United States a half century 
earlier. The twentieth century arena of power thus took shape. 
Stretching east from Britain were new major industrial powers in 
Germany, Russia and Japan, with Germany achieving maturity by 
about 1910 ; and poised uncertainly on the rim of the arena was the 
new giant, the United States, also moving into maturity. 

But the sweep of industrialisation across northern Eurasia was 
not uniform. Eastern Europe and China were still in the early, 
turbulent phases of the preconditions. Each of these two regions, if 
attached to any major power, had the geographical location, the 
population, and the potential drastically to shift the balance of 
Eurasian power. Lagging behind in the growth sequence; they 
could not avoid a high degree of dependence. This was to provide 
aterible temptation to Germany and Japan ; alternately to alarm 
and tempt Russia ; and to present chronic danger to France, Britain 
ad the United States. The strategic position of these latter 
countries was radically altered by both consequences of the spread 
of industrialisation—by the creation of a single power arena across 
the northern half of the globe, and by the emergence within it of 
soft spots that made the pursuit of Eurasian hegemony appear 
possible and attractive, at various stages, to Germany, Japan and 
Russia. The old rivalry of Britain and France was replaced by a 
new awareness of a defensive common interest ; and the United 
States became the strategic reserve of the West. 

lt is fair to ask why Germany, as it moved through maturity, did 
hot concern itself exclusively with expanding consumption. One 
must go back to a point already made: that in many countries a 
reactive ambitious nationalism lay initially at the root of modernisa- 
tion. That is part of the answer to the question why Germany 
succumbed to the temptations of power in 1914. 


Between the Wars 


As to the second world war, if we are to find a connection with 
the stages of growth we must first look at what happened in the 
West between the wars. The United States fell into a depression 
which was peculiarly intractable because of the nature of the full 
‘mployment problem in the era of high consumption ; and down to 
1940 there was an isolationist majority there, partly because of an 

«sion with domestic affairs that was related to the dynamics 
ofits stages of growth. In Britain and France the leaders—and, in 
‘sense, the peoples as a whole—had their eyes fastened not on a 
quick movement into the age of high consumption, but on a return 
0 “Rormalcy ” defined in pre-1914 memories. The sluggishness 
t resulted—a sense of waning powers, accompanied by distract- 
. domestic conflicts and problems—contributed to the diplomatic 

ure to halt German and Japanese aggression early enough. Mean- 
ade in Japan as in Germany, the strongest opposition to the 

Vely pacific politicians of the 1920s came from men whose 
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ambitions reached back to the origins of modernisation in a reactive 
nationalism. 

Something of the same can be said of Stalin’s choice, made 
definitively at the end of 1945 or early in 1946. There was then 
widespread hope, within Soviet society as well as outside, that 
Russia would turn its resources primarily to reconstruction and 
welfare. Here again the domestic distractions of the West, leading 
to helter-skelter disarmament and a vacuum in eastern Europe— 
combined with the evident opportunities for communism in China 
—proved too attractive a setting for Soviet expansion. 

Why did Stalin, like the Germans and Japanese before him, 
succumb to this temptation, instead of making welfare his primary 
goal ? Again one must look back to the reactive nationalism which 
helped create modern Russia, and which became woven into the 
peculiar imperatives of communist ideology and domestic policy. 
Moreover, it is clear that Stalin was not prepared to face all the 
domestic consequences of the age of high consumption ; nor are his 
successors yet in such a mood. 

To the extent, then, that the great twentieth century struggles 
for power have an economic basis, that basis does not lie in im- 
perialism, in compulsions arising from an alleged monopoly stage 
of capitalism, or even in an automatic oligopolistic competition over 
colonies. It lies in the contours of the Eurasian arena of power, as 
determined by relative stages of growth, and particularly in the 
temptations and fears presented to new mature powers by the transi- 
tional societies in eastern Europe and China. 

This analysis is broken off in 1951. This may seem odd. The 
struggle between the communist world and the West did not end 
with the Korean cease-fire. Nevertheless, some time in the early 
1950s the shape of that struggle changed, because of the full 
emergence of the new nuclear weapons, and because of the implica- 
tions of the process of growth at many points in the world. 


ViII—A Programme for Peace 


ow, then, to suggest, in broad terms, how we might go about 
N solving our great common problem, the problem of stable 
peace. 

Russia, the United States and Britain now possess, and France 
and others will soon possess, weapons the use of which could trigger 
the destruction of the user and of us all. As we move from nuclear 
duopoly to nuclear oligopoly, the range of circumstances in which 
these weapons could be rationally used becomes narrower. Of 
course, if one power got a big enough lead to be able to destroy all 
the others’ capacity to retaliate at a blow, this might make world 
domination a possible short-term objective, for what that might be 
worth ; and the West’s efforts to avoid offering that awful temptation 
to Moscow are justified. 

Yet it would almost seem that some cosmic joke has been played 
on man. While the new weapons concentrate great power in the 
hands of a few technologically mature societies, the effect is to 
reduce their ability to apply force rationally. 

The major powers’ policies are now conducted at two distinct 


’ levels: one, mutual nuclear deterrence ; the other, the level of 


diplomacy, economic policy and conventional weapons of a low 
order, where the main business of the world goes on. And on that 
lower level the powers have to act with restraint toward much 
weaker states. In a sense, Tito pioneered the exploitation of this 
paradox when he defied Stalin in 1948. Nehru, Nasser, Ben-Gurion, 
Adenauer and others—and, within the communist block, Mao and 
Gomulka—have also exploited it. The weaker cannot always pull 
it off, as the Hungarians discovered in 1956; but they were 
defeated not with atomic weapons, but by infantry and tank action, 
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and Moscow paid a high price in the diplomatic and ideological 
struggle. Societies still in the preconditions period, like Egypt, 
or in the early stages of take-off, like India, China, Jugoslavia, 
can often behave in world diplomacy as the equivalent of mature 
major powers, thanks to the diffusion of power that the new weapons 
have brought about. 


Changing Arenas of Conflict 


This diffusion of power will in time acquire an even firmer base, 
owing to the acceleration of the preconditions or the beginnings of 
take-off in the southern half of the world. And China and parts of 
eastern Europe are hardening up as their take-offs occur ; the arena 
over which the two world wars and the first phase of the cold war 
were fought no longer exists. 

China’s and India’s take-offs have begun. Pakistan, Egypt, Iraq, 
Indonesia and others may be only about a decade behind. Take-off 
is completed in Mexico and Argentina, and under way in Brazil and 
Venezuela. In sixty years’ time, the world ought to contain many 
newly mature nations—not necessarily rich nor ready for the age 
of mass high consumption, but able to apply to their resources the 
full range of science and technology. India and China, with about 
2,000 million souls between them, will be, in our sense, mature 
powers. Communism may not by then dominate China, nor demo- 
cracy India; but three generations of growth should produce 
maturity. 

Compound interest will of course continue to operate in the 
mature societies, and their virtuosity in modern weapons will 
increase if the arms race continues ; but if the stalemate is main- 
tained, this may add little to their capacity to use force rationally. 
And even in states that are now communist, the bulk of the increase 
in output is likely to be channelled into consumption. Meanwhile 
the newer powers are likely to enter, if not dominate, the nuclear 
arms race. Thus the most likely prospect is that the newer powers 
will narrow the military gap between them and the older ones. 

The arena of power is, then, likely to become truly global for the 
first time ; and within it, power will be progressively diffused. The 
image of a bi-polar world, already inaccurate, will become more and 
more inaccurate. The image of Eurasian hegemony, fearful and 
enticing, will lose its reality, and world domination will become an 
increasingly unrealistic objective. This is the setting in which the 
problem of peace will present itself. 


Towards Arms Control 


Technically, this problem consists in the creation of a system 
of arms control and inspection within an agreement on a reasonable 
level of armaments. This in turn requires that all societies be 
opened up to inspectors who would have, in effect, bank inspectors’ 
privileges—who could go anywhere, at any time, without notice. 
Their presence would not be an absolute guarantee against surprise 
attack, but it could make the world situation far less dangerous. 

The western governments would, I believe, accept such a system 
if they were sure that inspection was also effective inside the com- 
munist block. And I am also convinced that agreement would be 
reached on it now, if Soviet policy were governed solely by criteria 
of national interest similar to those that govern western policy. 

Why should Russia now join in an effective system of arms con- 
trol, on national grounds ? The prospect for Russia is to see vast 
new nations which it cannot ‘control come into the world arena, 
nations which, as the power to use atomic weapons spreads, could 
precipitate a disastrous war. The basic Russian national interest, 
with respect both to the new weapons and to the rise of new 
nations, is defensive, and similar to the western interest. The old 
Eurasian struggle, based on the vulnerability of eastern Europe and 
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China, is a thing of the past. The one rational choice for Russia ig 
to join with the other nuclear powers in creating an arms contro] 
system so solid and secure that as China and the new nations of the 
south come to maturity they enter an ordered world. 

Some perception of this already exists in Moscow. It lies behind 
the Soviet emphasis on ending nuclear tests—which would more 


or less freeze atomic capabilities. But it is not realistic to conceive. 


of the other nations permitting the nuclear Big Three to block them 
out while the cold war goes on in its old terms, merely without 
bomb tests. The one option that does lie within the present powers’ 
grasp is to define the terms within which power will be diffused as 
other nations march to maturity. The diffusion can be made safer ; 
it cannot be prevented. 

This means that the Soviet government would have to abandon 
its commitment to strive for world hegemony for communism, 
Already, in practice, as Tito and others have discovered, when 
Soviet Russia has had to choose between the spread of communism 
as an ideology and the effective exercise of power from Moscow, it 
has chosen the latter. It might, then, not be too difficult to reconcile 
a tacit Soviet acceptance of conventional national status in a world 
of powerful nation-states with the outward maintenance of the 
rhetoric of the old-time religion of world domination. A nation’s 
rhetoric can persist, as familiar, comforting background music, long 
after it has lost its relation to reality. 


The Russian Dilemma 


But acceptance of such status, within an arms control system, 
would also require revolutionary changes in the relation of the 
Russian state to the Russian people. For forty years, Russians have 
been told that fixed laws of history decree that the external world 
is implacably hostile, and that Russia therefore requires a high 
degree of secret police control and very high allocations to invest- 
ment and military purposes. Each of these propositions would be 
shattered if an effective arms control system were installed. For 
such a system would in effect create an open society in Russia. 

How could the police state be justified if westerners were turning 
up at any time, anywhere in Russia, without notice to Russian 
officials ? And how could Russia avoid the age of durable con- 
sumer goods and services, if something like 20 per cent of the gross 
national product, which now goes into the military budget, were 
released ? ; 

The Soviet Union is now ready for the age of high consumption 
—technically ; structurally, in terms of the education and skills of 
its working force ; and psychologically, as revealed by Soviet litera 
ture and politics, and indeed by trends in the economy, where 
housing and durable consumer goods are beginning to assert them 
selves. But the regime is straining to hold the dam, to control the 
bulk of the increment to annual income for military and investment 
purposes. In terms of the stages of growth, Russia is seeking 
convert its maturity into world primacy by postponing the advent 
of high mass consumption. But it is doing so not because Its 
prospects of victory over the West are all that good ; not because 
its security could not be more cheaply and effectively insured ; not 
because it is its national interest to continue the arms race—bul 
because communism is a curious form of society appropriate only 
to the supply side of the growth problem, and likely to wither 
the age of high consumption. 

How can we persuade the Russians to face the fact of the diffusion 
of power, and accept the age of high consumption ? We must 
demonstrate, first, that we shall not let them get far enough ahead 
to make a temporary military resolution rational ; second, that the 
underdeveloped nations—now the main focus of communist hopes 
—can move into take-off within the democratic orbit (this is 
most important item on our agenda) ; third, that there is for Russia 
an interesting and lively alternative to either an arms race oF (0! 
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surrender. We can make it easier by articulating persuasively a 
yision of where we should like everyone to fetch up. 


The Buddenbrooks Dynamic 


It will take time. But I believe the Buddenbrooks dynamic will 
operate in Russia, given time and a strong western policy that makes 
“Soviet ideas of expansion unrealistic. Stalin created a generation 
of technicians to replace the conspiratorial skill of the old 
Bolsheviks. This second Soviet generation, the cadres of the 1930s, 
are now the men who “ decide everything ”; but their children are 
giready reaching out for things that the society created by Stalin 
cannot supply. We can detect moving in Soviet society an increased 
asertion of the dignity of the individual, of Russian national and 
cultural dignity, of the demand for higher consumption, not some 
time in the future, but now. These trends have certainly not yet 
triumphed. But the dynamic of the generations within Soviet society 
and the world diffusion of power could, in time, solve the problem 
of peace, if the West does its job. The new weapons, and the take- 
offs in the southern countries, pose for the Russian rulers prospects 
which, in the end, they may judge even more- dangerous than 
acceptance of the age of the mass motor-car and the suburban one- 
family house. 

For Britain and western Europe there is ample scope to play 
roles of dignity, initiative and responsibility in a world of diffusing 
power. These nations can play a major, perhaps a decisive, role in 
making sure that the underdeveloped countries move through the 
preconditions and take-off without succumbing to'communism. The 
Commonwealth structure offers a pattern on which the alternative 
i colonialism can be built. Britain could well lift its eyes from 
fair shares and hire purchase and the Establishment, and con- 
centrate on making a success of India’s third five-year plan, on 
which the future of the Commonwealth so largely depends. Western 
Europe has also a major role to play in the process of initiative, 
communication, and negotiations with the communist world. 

Even now, it is only on a narrow range of issues that Washington 
and Moscow can behave as anything more than middling powers. 
With certain exceptions in the arms race itself, there is no contribu- 
tion that the United States could and should make to its own and 
the world’s future that Britain and western Europe could not also 
make, at least on a proportionate scale. For these nations, ,the 
lesson of the stages of growth is that their fate is about as much 
in their own hands as it has ever been. 


Vill—Russia and America 


fe conventional image of Russia’s economic development is of 
a story apart. But the fact is that over the past century it is 
temarkably similar to that of the United States, with a lag of about 
35 years in the level of industrial output, and of about 55 years in 
industrial output per head. And the Russian case, taking the tsarist 
and communist experiences together, falls well within the frame- 
Work of the stages of growth analysis. 
ln The American Economic Review of May, 1957, Mr G. Warren 
Nutter’s study of “ Soviet Economic Developments: Some Observa- 
tons on Soviet Industrial Growth” includes a chart showing 
industrial production per head of population for Russia, 1880-1955, 
ind the United States, 1870-1955. This chart takes 1913 as 100 
and covers 37 industries. The median lag in 1955 is 56 years of 
rowth, and the whole Soviet curve is set below the American 
y a amount that does not vary greatly in terms of time lag. 
emerges is that between the 1880s and 1913 Russia came 
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forward, relatively, during its take-off. It feli behind in the 1920s, 
reorganising slowly after war and revolution, while the United States 
enjoyed a boom. It came forward relatively during the five year 
plans of the 1930s, when the United States was gripped in a slump ; 
and after 1945 it came forward again, when Russian output was 
more heavily focused on industry, while American output was 
shifting structurally to housing and non-manufactured services. 

In terms of years of lag, the relative position in 1955 remains 
surprisingly what it was in 1913. The lags are not uniform ; in 
some industries they are under 20 years, in others well over 50. But 
if one takes the growth sequence as the basis for comparison, Mr 
Nutter is correct in his four conclusions : 


Soviet industry seems still to be roughly three and a half decades 
behind the United States in levels of output, and about five 
and a half decades in levels of per capita output . . . Second, ... 
the development of Soviet industry is roughly equivalent to what 
took place (in the United States) in the four decades bracketing 
the turn of the century—in per capita terms, to an even earlier 
period ending around the turn of the century. Third, over the 
Soviet era as a whole, Soviet industries have generally lost 
historical ground to their American counterparts—the lags have 
generally increased—in terms of both total and per capita output. 
. . . Fourth, while Soviet industries have tended in recent years 
to gain ground in terms of total output, they have continued to 
lose ground in terms of per capita output. 


This is a statistical way of stating that the Russian take-off came . 
in the 1880s or 1890s, whereas the American was completed by 
1860. After take-off the United States suffered in the Civil War 
and the depression of the 1930s, Russia in two world wars. But 
the progress of industry was remarkably similar in terms of output ; 
and in terms of productivity per man, the initial American advantage 


in its balance between population and resources was roughly main- 
tained down to 1955. 


Catalogue of Contrasts 


Now let us catalogue some of the major differences. The pre- 
conditions for take-off were created in a Russia enmeshed in its own 
version of a traditional society, with intractable problems of land 
tenure, an illiterate serfdom, over-population on the land, the lack 
of a free-wheeling commercial middle class, and a culture which 
initially placed a low premium on modern productive economic 
activity. The United States was endowed with vigorous, indepen- 
dent land-owning farmers and many enterprising men of com- 
merce, as well as with a social and political system that took easily 
to industrialisation. It had only to overcome the high attractions 
of continuing to be a supplier of food and raw materials. 

Secondly, at each stage of growth American consumption per 
head was higher than in Russia. Basically, this is a matter of the 
balance between population and resources. But the tendency was 
reinforced in both tsarist and Soviet Russia by constraints imposed 
by the state. 

Thirdly, the American drive to maturity took place at a time of 
peace, in a setting of relative political freedom—outside the South 
—and in a society tightly linked to the international economy. In 
Russia it occurred in the three decades after 1928, in a virtually 
closed economy, against a background of war and preparations for 
war—which did not slow the spread of technology, but did limit the 
rise of consumption ; and with over ten million members of the 
working force in forced labour down to very recent years. 

Fourthly, the severe restraints in two major sectors of the Soviet 
economy, agriculture and housing, are not fully represented in 
industrial production indexes. In housing, the Soviet Union lived 
mainly off the tsarist capital stock down to recent years, allowing 
space per family to shrink. In agriculture, it invested heavily, but 
within a framework of collectivisation that kept productivity 
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extremely low. And Russia has invested very little in a modern 
road system. 

Thus the equality in historical pace between Soviet and American 
industrialisation has been achieved by a radically higher proportion 
of Soviet investment in heavy industry—reinforced by two other 
technical factors enjoyed by any latecomer: the Russian ratio of net 
to gross investment during the industrialisation drive was higher ; 
and the pool of unapplied technological possibilities was greater than 
in the United States. Both these latter advantages are essentially 
transient. As Russia has come to maturity, it must allocate larger 
shares of its resources to meet depreciation ; and as it catches up 
with modern technology over the full range, it can enjoy like other 
mature economies only the annual increment to technology. 

But the Soviet Union enjoys one apparent advantage: the con- 
centration of its investment in heavy industry and industry related 
to military potential, as opposed to the American diffusion of 
investment over heavy and light industry, consumers’ goods and 
services. It is essentially this difference in the pattern of the outlays 
above the level of consumption that poses the question whether 
Soviet economic growth is a danger to the West. 


Soviet Military Spending 


Here we must sharply distinguish the questio of military outlays 
from the question of the Soviet rate and pattern of growth. Russia 
is now allocating about 20 per cent of its gross national product 
to military purposes, the United States about 10 per cent. In real 
terms the Soviet military effort is probably about equivalent to the 
American. But it is quite different in composition. Russia has 
maintained a large army, and has gone ahead in medium and long 
range ballistic missiles. The United States has larger naval and 
air force allocations. 

The nature of the Soviet military threat lies, then, not in the 
relative scale of its outlays but in its particular dispositions. If 
Russia got a big enough lead in missiles to take out western retalia- 
tory power at a blow, this would not arise from the scale of the 
Soviet effort, but from a greater concentration of scientific talent 
on a new weapons system ;-just as the Battle of France was lost 
in 1940 not because of the relative scale of the German effort, but 
because the blitzkrieg technique was built on mobile tank warfare 
backed by the dive-bomber. The second danger is that Russia 
will find a‘ situation where it can effectively counter American air 
and naval strength with its missile threat, and successfully use its 
large ground forces in a local limited war. 

American soul-searching after the Soviet sputnik was launched 
sometimes assumed the form of a kind of numbers racket, in which 
charts were drawn up of the output of engineers in both countries, 
with the curves ominously crossing. This approach missed the point. 
Russia has concentrated a much higher proportion of its engineers 
and, especially, its first class breakthrough scientists on military 
work and particularly on missiles. it is in allocation rather than 
numbers that Russia has moved forward—in missiles and power 
generally. It has created first class military status from an 
economic base some distance behind that of the United States. In 
this sense, it has repeated what Germany and Japan did in the 
1930s. We should not confuse this selective and purposeful feat 
with the question of rates of growth. 

Are we to quaver because in Russia the gross national product 
now moves forward at something just under 6 per cent annually, 
against only 3 or 4 per cent in the postwar United States ? If not, 
why not ? Will not Russia soon achieve world economic primacy 
in some meaningful sense ? 

First, a variety of forces, already evident in the latest Soviet 
figures for projected expansion, are making for deceleration. No 
doubt Russian steel output will approach American, and in time the 
historic productivity lags should also diminish. What of it? Why 
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should Russia not have an industrial establishment equal to or 
even greater than the United States ? 


Secondly, the composition of Russian output must certainly 
change. The present higher Soviet rate of increase in gross national 
product is the consequence of a peculiar concentration of invest. 
ment in certain sectors. But an enormous, fast-growing heavy 
industry is not a goal in itself, nor is it an intrinsic international 
advantage. This is gradually being reflected in Soviet allocations: . 
in agriculture, for example, where it is now a major goal to increase 
supplies of better food ; to some degree in housing and in such 
consumers’ goods as television. Ever so slowly, the creep of wash- 
ing machines, refrigerators, motor-cycles and even cars has begun 
—and the first Russian satellite town is under construction. As 
these pressures grow, and the economic structure moves closer 
to that of the high consumption economies of the West, rates of 
growth will also become more alike. 


If, as suggested, we can persuade Russia ‘o release its resources 
for welfare and help to build a framework for international security, 
structural changes would take place in the Soviet economy which 
would bring it into a more conventional pattcrn. Meanwhile, to 
identify our dangers correctly we should look at the specific alloca- 
tions of Soviet resources rather than at their aggregative 
momentum. 


There is, then, nothing mysterious about modern Russia. It is a 
great nation, well endowed to create a modern economy and society, 
During its take-off it was struck by a great war ; the precarious 
and changing balance between traditional and democratic political 
elements collapsed in the face of defeat and disorder ; and a particu- 
lar form of social organisation took over control of a revolutionary 
situation which it did not create. That organisation’s domestic 
imperatives and external ambitions have produced a version of the 
common experience of growth which is abnormally focused on 
heavy industry and military potential. But neither in scale nor in 
allocation, nor in momentum do Russian dispositions present 2 
menace with which western resources cannct deal, 


The problem posed by Russia lies not in any uniqueness of its 
story of modernisation, but in the question whether the West can 
mobilise its ample resources to do the jobs-that must be done— 
resources of spirit, intellect, will and insight quite as much as 
steel and electronic gadgets ; jobs which extend not only to missile 
arsenals but to the Indian five year plans and the far reaches of 
the British Commonwealth. The puzzle lies not in the mysterious 
East, but in the inscrutable West. 


IX—Marxist Misjudgments 


ow does the stages of growth analysis compare with Marxism? 
Marxism is also a theory of how traditional societies com 
to build compound interest into their structures by learning the 
tricks of modern technglogy, and of the stages that then lead t0 
that ultimate stage of affluence which, in Marx’s view, was tut 
communism. As against our stages—the traditional society ; the 
preconditions, or transitional society ; take-off ; maturity ; and high 
mass consumption—we may then set Marx’s feudalism, bourge0! 
capitalism, socialism, and communism. 
Marxist thought may be summarised in seven propositions: 


First, a society’s political, social and cultural characteristics at 
a function of the conduct of the economic process—until the 
stage of communism is reached, when the burden of scarcity 
to be lifted from men, and their more humane motives and aspi* 
tions come to dominance. 


Second, history moves forward by a series of class struggles, 
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which men assert their inevitably conflicting economic interests in a 
setting of scarcity. 

Third, feudal (traditional) societies were destroyed when they 
permitted the growth of a middle class whose interests depended 
on the expansion of trade and manufactures. 

Fourth, capitalist industrial societies would, Marx predicted, 
create the conditions for their own destruction because they created 
a working force to which they allocated only a minimum wage ; 
and because the enlarging of industrial capacity would lead to a 
competitive struggle for markets, since this working force’s pur- 
chasing power would not match potential output. 

Fifth, an increasingly assertive proletariat would in the end, 
faced with increasingly severe crises of unemployment, be goaded 
to seize the means of production—a seizure made easier by the 
forming of capitalist monopolies. 

Sixth, (this is a Leninist extension of Marxism) this seizure of 
power would occur in a setting of disruption caused by imperialist 
wars—struggles between the national monopolies for colonies and 
markets, in which the capitalists would also seek to evade and 
divert the growing assertiveness of the communist-led proletariat. 

Seventh, after this seizure of power, production would be driven 
steadily forward, without crises, and real income would expand 
until true communism became possible. 

There are some broad similarities between the Marxist sequence 
and the stages of growth analysis. Both are explorations of the 
consequences of building compound interest into societies’ habits 
and institutions. Both agree that economic change has social and 
political effects. Both accept the reality of group and class interests. 
Both agree that economic interests help determine the setting out 
of which certain wars arise. Both would pose, in the end, the 
goal (or the problem) of true affluence. 


The Human Equation 


The most fundamental difference between the two analyses lies 
in the view taken of human motivation. Marx’s system is, like 
classical economics, a set of logical deductions from the notion of 
profit maximisation (loosely exténded to cover economic advantage). 
In our system, man is viewed as a more complex unit, seeking also 
power, leisure, adventure, continuity of experience and security ; 
concerned with his family, the familiar values of his culture, and 
with other homely attachments ; and capable, too, of being moved 
by a sense of connection with human beings everywhere. His 
net behaviour is seen not as a matter of maximisation, but as an 
act of balancing alternative and often conflicting objectives per- 
ceived to be open to him. This more complex notion does not lead 
toa series of rigid, inevitable stages of history. It leads to patterns 
of choice. 

The stages of growth analysis would reject Marx’s assumption 
that a society’s decisions are simply a function of who owns 
property. What Marx regards as capitalist societies at no stage 
tver made all their major decisions simply in terms of the free 
market mechanism and private advantage. In Britain, for example, 
tven at the height of the drive to maturity—say 1815 to 1850— 
factory legislation was set in motion; and after the vote was extended 
in the Second and Third Reform Bills, policy was determined 
by a balance between interests of profit and of welfare as made 
elective on a one-man-one-vote basis. Nothing in Marx’s analysis 
can explain why the landed interests in the end accepted the 1832 
Reform Bill, or why the capitalists accepted progressive income 
tax and the welfare state; for it is fundamental to Marxism 
that it ls over property that men fight and die. Nothing in Marx’s 
analysis explains the working class’s patient acceptance of the 
framework of private capitalism, when joined to the democratic 
Political process, 
he outcome of social conflict is in fact likely to be governed by 
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ultimate considerations of communal continuity. A Boston lawyer 
named Charles Curtis recently wrote: 
. . . the best decisions are neither bought nor sold. They are the 
.Tesult of disagreement, where the last word is not “I admit 
you’re right,” but “ I’ve got to live with the son of a bitch, haven't 
I?” (A Commonplace Book, New York, 1957). 
Karl Marx, a lonely man, profoundly isolated from his fellows, 
never understood this ultimate human solvent. He regarded it 
as cowardice and betrayal, not as the minimum condition for 
organised social life, anytime, anywhere. 


Analysis of Conflicts 


Again, a simple analysis of war in terms of economic advantage 
breaks down in the face of an analysis of how different types of 
conflict actually came about. Nationalism, and all that goes with 
it, is a hangover from traditional societies. One need only cite the 
primacy colonial peoples give to independence over economic 
development. 

Thus, the account here offered of the break-up of traditional 
societies is based on the convergence of profit motives with a new 
sense of affronted nationhood, and with other forces: a perception 
that the children need not die so young or live in illiteracy, a 
sense of enlarged human horizons. And when independence or 
modern nationhood is attained, there is no automatic switch to a 
dominance of the profit motive and progress ; there is a problem 
of balance between external assertion, consolidation of central 
power, and economic growth. 

True, when these choices are at last sorted out and progress 
has gripped the society, history has usually decreed a long phase 
when economic growth is the dominant activity. It is in the drive 
to maturity that societies have behaved in che most Marxist way. 
But even during the drive the profit motive was not necessarily 
dominant. In the United States after the Civil War—perhaps the 
most materialist phase of any capitalist society—men did the things 
needed to industrialise a continent not merely to make money, but 
also because power, adventure, challenge, and prestige were all to 
be found in the market place, and the game of expansion and 
money-making was rewarding in terms of the full range of human 
motives. How, otherwise, can one explain the ardent striving of 
men long after they had made move money than they or their 
children could conceivably use ? 

Now we come to Marx’s familiar errors. Mrs Joan Robinson 
and Mr Nicholas Kaldor have recently emphasised that in fact 
population did not so move as to maintain a reserve army of 
unemployed, and that competitive capitalism yielded not stagnant 
but rising real wages. These errors directly reflect Marx’s basic 
proposition about societies ; for neither political, social, nor econo- 
mic power neatly followed the fact that property was privately 
owned. Competition did not give way to monopoly ; and com- 
petition, even imperfect, permitted wages to approximate net 
marginal value product ; and this was buttressed by acceptance of 
trade unions and by political interventions arising from the demo- 
cratic process. Moreover, mass progress itself (ruled out in Marx’s 
analysis) yielded a non-Malthusian check on the birth rate. 

And so, when compound interest took hold, progress was shared, 
and the struggle between classes was softened ; and when maturity 
was reached they did not face a cataclysmic impasse ; they faced 
a new set of choices—between the welfare state, high mass con- 
sumption, and assertiveness on the world scene ; whereas in Marx’s 
theory compound interest appears in the perverse form of mounting 
profits, capable only of being distributed in high capitalist living, 
unusable capacity, and war. 

As to monopolies, in the United States the degree of industrial 
concentration has not increased significantly in the last fifty years, 

and the story is not very different in other western societies. Where 
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concentration has increased, it has been more on the basis of the 
economies of large scale research and development than because 
small firms could not survive the market environment ; and where 
it has persisted, it has increasingly been forced to operate on terms 
set by the political process. 


As to unemployment, down to 1914 the amplitude of cycles of 
unemployment did not increase. In the case of the unique depres- 
sion of the 1930s, if the view here developed is correct, this was 
due not to long run diminishing returns (as Hanson and Keynes 
believed) but to west European failure to create a setting for a 
prompt move into high mass consumption, and to the American 
failure to create through public policy an initial renewed setting 
of full employment, permitting the new leading sectors—suburban 
housing, automobiles, durable consumer goods and services—to 
roll forward and beyond 1929. 


Today, the sensitivity of the political process to even small 
pockets of unemployment in modern democratic societies suggests 
that these societies would not again tolerate the sluggish and timid 
policies of the 1920s and 1930s with respect to the level of employ- 
ment. And now, owing to the Keynesian revolution, the tricks 
of that trade are widely understood. 


As to diminishing returns (which Marx postulated in his assump- 
tion of the declining level of profits), the scale and pace of scientific 
enterprise makes it unlikely that we shall lack things to do produc- 
tively if people prefer a productive activity to leisure. And societies 
that wish to continue the strenuous life can follow the American lead 
and reimpose a surge of population when they get bored with 
gadgets. 


Colonies and Capitalists 


Finally, as to mature capitalism’s alleged dependence on 
colonies: while colonialism is virtually dead, western capitalism 
is enjoying an extraordinary surge of growtn. If anything, the 
capitalist societies’ troubles now derive from their reluctance to 
concern themselves enough with the underdeveloped world. Far 
from an inadequate domestic demand forcing attention outward, 
it is too strong to let governments find adequate resources for 
external affairs. Communism’s hope now lies not in crises brought 
on by a struggle to unload exports, but in the capitalist world’s 
excessive absorption with domestic markets. 


Where, then, does Marx fit in, in the light of the stages of 
growth analysis ? 


His whole system was formed by 1848—when only Britain 
had experienced the take-off. And the British transition was 
unique, being brought about by the internal dynamics of a single 
society without external intervention. Marx, generalising from 
the British experience, could stick with the middle class and the 
profit motive, ignoring the role of reactive nationalism and the 
problem of choice faced when a modern independent state was 
created. 


One failure of his system began to be revealed before he died ; 
and he did not know how to cope with it. Some believe that the 
fact that Das Kapital is an unfinished book reflects his inner recog- 
nition of this. The failure took the form of the rise of industrial 
real wages in western Europe, and the readiness of the working 
classes to accept the terms of democratic capitalism. And so Marx 
(and Engels) ended with a disabused view of the worker. The 
worker was content with fairly regular progress, willing to fight 
for what he wanted within the rules of political democracy and 
inclined to identify himself with his national society rather than 
with the abstract world of allegedly down-trodden industrial workers 
everywhere. And that is where the story of Lenin and modern 
communism begins. 
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X—Communism’s Real Challenge 


— communism is shaped by Marx’s errors and failures, 
Lenin had to deal with a world of workers as they were, 
of peasants whom Marx regarded as cloddish and set aside, of 
powerful nationalisms, of war. Lenin’s fundamental decision was 
to pursue power despite the unwillingness of most Russian industrial 
workers to support a revolutionary attempt to seize power. His 
1902 pamphlet “What is to be done?” is the true origin of 
modern communism. In it he asserted that if the workers were un- 
prepared to fulfil their Marxist destiny, the Communist party would 
make them. The party would not work as a fraction of the socialist 
movement, as the 1848 manifesto had counselled. It would form 
itself as a conspiratorial elite and seek power on a minority basis in 
the proletariat’s name. 

From the pre-1914 split in the Russian socialist movement down 
to the 1956 stand of the Budapest workers and Moscow’s con- 
tinued unwillingness to contemplate free elections even in societies 
where the capitalist and landowner are fully liquidated, this js 
the dead rat at the bottom of communistic thought and practice. 

What has emerged is a system of state organisation based not 
on economic but on political determinism. It is not the ownership 
of the means of production that decides everything ; it is the control 
of the army, police, and means of communication. Lenin and his 
successors have inverted Marx, and set Hegel on his feet. They 
have operated on the perception that, in a confused society, a 
well-disciplined minority can seize power, hold it with an economy 
of force if they maintain their unity, and make the economy grow 
along lines which enlarge the elite’s power. 

Ironically, in the communist countries one can now find a fair 
approximation to Marx’s inaccurate description of the capitalist 
economy. Wages are held as near the iron minimum as the need for 
incentives permits. Profits are ploughed back into investment and 
military outlays. And the system would be imperilled if the vast 
capacity that results were turned to the raising of real wages. 

This inversion of Marx in Marx’s name has its problems. 
Nationalism cannot be defeated. The movement to technological 
maturity creates new aspirations and levels of intellectual sophisti- 
cation. And the Buddenbrooks dynamic moves on, generation by 
generation. Those who seized power and built a great industrial 
machine may be succeeded by men who, if the machine produces 
no decisive international result, decide that there are better objec- 
tives to be sought. 

Communism cannot, however, be disposed of merely by revealing 
its deceptions. As a technique of power it is a formidable force. 
Lenin was correct in perceiving that power could be seized and held 
by a purposeful minority prepared to use a secret police, and that 
transitional societies are peculiarly vulnerable to such a seizure 
of power. 


The Appeal of Dictatorship 


It is here that communism is likely to find its place in history. 
It is in the period of preconditions for take-off that the seizure of 
power by communist conspiracy is easiest, in a setting of con 
fusion and conflict between residual traditional elements and 
modernisers, and among the modernisers themselves. In such a 
setting a centralised dictatorship may supply an essential precondi- 
tion for take-off—an effective modern state organisation. 

What attracted the Chinese intellectuals to communism in the 
1920s was not Marxism, nor the Russian economic performance 
(which was then in poor shape), but Lenin’s technique as a means 
of unifying and controlling a vast, transitional country dominated 
by regional war lords. (Incidentally, if the first world war had 
not occurred, or had occurred a decade later, Russia itself would 
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have made a successful transition and probably rendered itself 










invulnerable to communism). 


Communism is by no means the only form of state organisation 
that can consolidate the preconditions, launch a take-off, and drive 
a society to maturity ; but it may be one form of doing this, if— 
and this remains to be seen—it can solve the problem of agricul- 
tural output in the take-off decades. It takes its place beside the 
Meiji regime in Japan and Atatiirk’s Turkey as one form— 
, peculiarly ruthless form—of organisation that can launch and 
sustain growth in societies where the preconditions period did not 
produce a substantial and enterprising commercial middle class and 
an adequate political consensus. It is a kind of disease that can 
befall a transitional society if it fails to organise effectively those 


elements that are prepared to modernise. 


Challenge to the West 


In Asia and Africa the communist technique poses what historians 
will almost certainly judge the central challenge of our time—the 
challenge of creating, in association with the leaders and peoples 
of the preconditions and early take-off areas, a partnership which 
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will see them through into sustained growth on a basis which keeps 


open the possibility of democratic development. 


It is here, then, that this analysis ends—not with the age of 
affluence, with the motor car and hire purchase, not even with the 
vast American baby crop; but with the dilemmas of Asia and 
Africa. For the fate of those of us who now live in the stage of 
high mass consumption will be largely determined by the nature 
of the preconditions process and take-off in distant nations. The 
stages of growth analysis may contribute a degree of insight into 
matters which are necessarily vicarious for us. 
of the many diverse societies which have, in different ways, 
organised themselves for growth without suppressing the possibility 
of freedom, should give us heart to go forward with confidence. 


And a knowledge 


For in the end the lesson of all this is that the tricks of growth 
are not all that difficult. They may seem so, at moments of frustra- 
tion and confusion in transitional societies, or as they did between 
the wars, when our own societies got stuck between maturity and 
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Dicey Up to Date 


law and Opinion in England in 
the Twentieth Century 


Edited by Morris Ginsberg. 
Stevens. 415 pages. 42s. 


IcEY’S famous “ Lectures on Law and 

J Public Opinion in England during the 
Nineteenth Century ” were first delivered at 
Harvard in 1898 and published in 1905. 
The second edition in 1914 carried the 
celebrated introduction which is here called 
by Professor O. Kahn-Freund “ the political 
tstament of a dying generation, a lament 
lor laissez faire.” It is perhaps significant 
of the narrower range of today’s legal 
ikers that for a course of lectures 
signed to do for the first half of this cen- 
ly what Dicey did for the nineteenth, the 
odon School of Economics was obliged 
0 call upon seventeen different lecturers. 
The Volume begins with a section entitled 
Trends of Thought,” which includes 
“says on the three political parties. It con- 
inues with eight lectures on legal develop- 
ments: the law of associations, the law 
relating to landed property, business law, 
ie law of monopolies and restrictive prac- 
lies, administrative law, labour law, 
sminal law and penology, and family law. 
S “fe are in conclusion four lectures on 
‘nds of social policy: health, education, 

security and industrial relations. 

th tall of the lectures are interesting in 
‘mselves, but they are, not surprisingly, 
mitten at very different levels, both as 
es intellectual content and presentation, 
aS regards the amount of controversial 


matter that the individual lecturer has 


thought fit to include. Thus there is a 
whole spectrum, from the brief and neutral 
chapter on family law by Sir Seymour 
Karminski to the very highly charged dis- 
cussion of social security by Mr B. Abel- 
Smith and a characteristically brilliant piece 
from Professor Titmuss on the progress in 
medical science and on changing attitudes 
to disease in relation to the development of 
the health services, 


One fairly common characteristic of these 
lectures is their insularity, their failure to 
relate developments in England to what has 
been happening abroad. This English 
characteristic is indeed noted by the Master 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, in his own 
lecture on the Liberal outlook, where he 
says that with the invention of parliamentary 
government one sometimes feels “ that the 
political inventiveness of the English has 
been exhausted.” “The greatness of this 
achievement,” he continues, “‘ seems to have 
brought complacency and a reluctance to 
learn from other countries. Comparative 
government remains an academic study of 
little practical application.” It should be 
added in fairness that both Professor Robson 
on administrative law and Mr Roberts on 
industrial relations are well aware of the 
importance to their particular subject of 
experience in other countries. 

In general it may be said that most of 
the lecturers reject Dicey’s scheme of an 
age of individualism succeeded by an age 
of collectivism. Instead of this antithesis 
they see, rather, a period of what Professor 
Kahn-Freund callg - “collective laissez 
faire”; that is, a period in which the major 


high mass consumption. But on one point Marx was right: the 
end of all this is not compound interest for ever ; it is the adventure 
of seeing what man can and will do when the pressure of scarcity 
is substantially lifted from him. 


problems of society are those posed by the 
existence of great semi-private associations, 
jockeying for position within the state and 
subject to the minimum of state regulation 
where their own principles are concerned. 
Mr McCallum writes that “ The problem of 
unions in relation to the community and to 
the individual remains today the great un- 
solved domestic, social and political problem 
of our epoch,” and from his very different 
point of view this sentiment is echoed. by 
the late Professor Cole. Professor Kahri- 
Freund is critical of the trade unions’ prefer- 
ence for industrial as against political action, 
whereas Mr Roberts takes a more traditional 
trade union viewpoint and is particularly 
opposed to any suggestion that the law 
might have something to say in the matter 
of industrial relations, In perhaps the most 
interesting lecture in the book, however, 
Professor Dennis Lloyd comes up with a 
view that extends beyond the sphere of trade 
unionism. He asserts that the whole prob- 
lem of “ the law of associations ” has been 
too neglected by lawyers, or wrongfully 
“forced into the strait-jacket of existing 
legal categories.” For 
as the world has moved steadily from an age 
dominated by laissez faire into the present 
collectivist society, it has become increasingly 
apparent that new encroachments have arisen 
on those individual liberties which are still 
regarded as fundamental. 
Apart from this general theme, there are 
a number of other points worth pondering. 
For instance, Mr Griffith, in his lecture on 
the law of landed property, disputes the 
common assumption that the two great wars 
were the main influence in altering people’s 
ideas about property, and declares that much 
longer term changes in opinion, as well as 
group pressure, are more significant. The 
role of group pressure in legislation is indeed 
something about which these writers are 
much more conscious than was Dicey. But 
none of the writers tackles the extent to 
which political leadership determines the 
outcome of group pressure, though there is 
a hint in a remark of Mr Griffith’s that 
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if the length of parliaments had been ex- 

tended from seven years to ten, instead of 

reduced from seven years to five, the political 
and economic history of this country might 
have been profoundly different. 

On the upshot of it all there is again dis- 
agreement. Mr Roberts remarks that 
“whatever may be thought about recent 
social progress, it can hardly be gainsaid that 
Britain is a far more egalitarian and demo- 
cratic country than it was when Dicey was 
giving his lectures ”: Professor Glass, who 
lectures on education, and Mr Abel-Smith 
would not agree. It is difficult, indeed, to 
know how anyone can answer a question of 
this kind except on the basis of some politi- 
cal philosophy, and it is the contribution of 
the political philosopher that is most con- 
spicuously lacking in this volume. There is 
only one such lecture, that of Mr Plamenatz 
on the legacy of philosophical radicalism, 
and able and convincing though his defence 
of the Utilitarians undoubtedly is, it only 
serves to emphasise our present need for 
political thinkers of comparable stature. 


The Historical Darwin 
Darwin and the Darwinian Revolution 


By Gertrude Himmelfarb, 


Chatto & Windus. 431 pages. 42s. 


O many interesting books on Darwin and 
Darwinism have been published during 

the last few years that additions to the col- 
lection cannot expect to command general 
and immediate enthusiasm. Dr Himmel- 
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‘What E. Lipson writes is always worth 
reading. These essays are no exception.’ 
Daily Telegraph 
* Superbly written.’ 
Aberdeen Press and Journal 
“Most admirably has he brought it off.’ 
Times Literary Supplement 
‘ Where else can one find a succinct sum- 
mary of the post-war Anglo-American pro- 
ductivity teams, and then, three chapters 
later, a readable account of U.S. raw 
material resources, based on the Paley 
Report, all written within the confines of 
103 pages.’ Financial Times 
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farb, however, has produced a long 
biographical and critical study that is both 
exceptionally acute and surprisingly original. 
Historians, at least, will read it with 
enthusiasm, for it is a historians’ book: 
scientists may become occasionally impatient 
and even dissatisfied. Both reactions, 
one suspects, will fit Dr Himmelfarb’s 
intention. She is as interested in the 
Victorian background of Darwin and in 
the minor characters in the plot as in 
Darwin himself, and when she pits the facts 
of historians against the speculations of 
psychologists she is speaking not only for 
herself but for her profession. She never 
takes even what Darwin said about his own 
past for granted—this she suggests is to 
read history backwards, an unpardonable sin 
for the historian. When she turns specific- 
ally to science she refuses to take too 
seriously what Darwin and other scientists 
said about the way they reached their con- 
clusions or the general implications of their 
theories. Of Darwin in particular she main- 
tains that “ his essential method was neither 
observing, nor the more prosaic mode of 
scientific reasoning, but a peculiarly imagi- 
native, inventive, mode of argument.” Of 
the attitude of scientists to the theory of 
evolution she remarks that the present status 
of Darwinism has not altered much since 
1860 when Huxley pronounced it to be not 
an established theory but a _ tentative 
hypothesis. 


Her book is divided into six parts with 
Darwin figuring as the reluctant hero of a 
conservative intellectual revolution, con- 
servative in that it advanced little that was 
completely new or ultimately implacable, a 
revolution in that it broke up the crust of 
conventional opinion and “ legitimised ” 
what a group of dissidents had already felt. 
Books I and II brilliantly described the pre- 
history and the emergence of the hero. 
They are balanced, shrewd and extremely 
stimulating, the best part of the book. 
Book III describes the emergence of “ the 
theory ” and Book IV its reception. Book 
V is concerned with Dr Himmelfarb’s own 
analysis of what Darwin meant, sometimes 
malgré lui, sometimes pointing in more than 
one direction. Book VI is concerned, occa- 
sionally a little summarily, with Darwinism 
—its impact on religion, morality, politics 
and society. On the last page but four she 
accuses Darwin of being a conservative on 
the grounds that he lacked self-conscious- 
ness as a scientist confronting his subject, 
believing without question in an “ objective 
universe in which both he and his subject 
occupied fixed and independent positions.” 
If this is a definition of conservatism, Dr 
Himmelfarb is far removed from Darwin, 
for she feels her way (often indirectly) into 
almost every argument in which Darwin 
was implicated, and we end her book with 
as measured a sense of her own qualities as 
an observer as with an assessment of 
Darwin’s genius. Where other writers on 
Darwin have usually been downright she 
seeks to be subtle, and often succeeds. Far 
from her book being one too many in a big 
collection, it makes the reader feel that the 
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collection is still not big enough. 

Her main weakness is revealed in her 
closing section when she touches far too 
briefly on the attitude of twentieth-century 
scientists to Darwin and on more recent 
accounts ‘of “the evolutionary system,” 
The significance of Darwin’s work, not in 
the history of thought, but in the history of 
science is neither fully nor firmly related to 
the work of people who came later as well 
as before. ‘“ Weakness,” however, is per- 
haps too strong a word ; there are many 
passages in this book which reveal that D; 
Himmelfarb is keenly interested in changing 
images of the “ scientist ” and in changing 
frontiers between the different sciences, ]t 
is to be hoped that with Darwin buried jp 
Westminster Abbey she has not finally 
abandoned biology for history. ; 


Academic Refugees 
A Defence of Free Learning 


By Lord Beveridge. 
Oxford University Press. 160 pages. 18%. 


HIS is an account of the work of the 

Society for the Protection of Science 
and Learning, originally the Academic 
Assistance Council, founded in 1933, to 
help refugee university teachers and 
scholars displaced from Germany and 
other countries on political or racial 
grounds. It is a moving story illustrated 
by numerous extracts from letters or stat 
ments written by the recipients of help. 
Those assisted were a special class, in all 
numbering some 2,600, which did not 
include school teachers or members of the 
learned professions, such as law, medicine, 
architecture, music or public administt- 
tion, however distinguished. The latter 
had no SPSL to help them to overcome 
professional jealousy and official obstruc- 
tion: thus in May, 1936, the Home Office 
announced that no refugee doctor o 
dentist would be allowed to set up practice 
in Britain even if he were admitted by the 
General Medical Council, 

The generosity and liberality of th 
British universities stand out in remarkable 
and welcome contrast ; they exerted them 
selves to provide assistance and _ thereby 
added much talent to their ranks. A surves 
made in October, 1958, showed that among 
those helped 54 were professors in United 
Kingdom universities, 32 were fellows 
the Royal Society, 17 were fellows of the 
British Academy and four were Nob! 
Prize winners since 1933—figures which 
incidentally illustrate the criminal folly ¢ 
the dictators who depleted their countrie 
of this wealth of trained intelligent 
Nevertheless refugees of this special class 
suffered with all refugees from the Ut 
reasonable panic of the Government whet 
general internment was decreed in Mat, 
1940, as a result of which some. " 
academic refugees disappeared overnlg ty 
as a result of the strenuous efforts © 
society most of them were again al libert 
by the end of the year. aa 4 

In the course of his vivid and 1 
narrative Lord Beveridge refers ™ 
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SOVIET ECONOMIC AID 


The New Aid and Trade Policy in 
Underdeveloped Countries 


JOSEPH BERLINER Throughout the 
underdeveloped nations of the world, 
Soviet emissaries are offering trade 
agreements, long-term credit at low 
interest rates, and technical assistance. 
Disturbing aspects of this policy are 
examined here. Council on 


Foreign Relations 35s net 


INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCIAL 
TRANSACTIONS AND 
BUSINESS CYCLES 


OSKAR MORGENSTERN Based on 
extensive statistical material and 
analysis, this volume examines the 
specific manner in which economic 
disturbances spread through financial 
markets and operations among the 
economies of the United States and 
other countries, particularly Great 
Britain, France and Germany. 
Princeton University Press %6s net 


BRITISH INVESTMENTS IN 
LATIN AMERICA 
1822-1949 


A Case Study in the Operations of 
Private Enterprise in Retarded Regions 


].FRED RIPPY This is a detailed 
study of over a century of British 
experience with private investments 
in the Latin-American countries. 
University of Minnesota Press 

40s net 


THE STAPLE FOOD 
ECONOMIES OF WESTERN 
TROPICAL AFRICA 


BRUCE JOHNSTON Insome rapidly 
developing parts of tropical Africa, 
rising demand seems likely to outstrip 
food production. This study focuses 
on the staple foods that are of pre- 
dominant importance in African diets.’ 
Stanford University Press 48s net 


CHINA’S EARLY 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Sheng Hsuan-Huai (1844-1916) and 
Mandarin Enterprise 


ALBERT FEUERWERKER The 
author's careful analysis of Sheng’s 
career and of the historical background 
of his period makes clear the reasons 
for the first failure of the Industrial 
Revolution to take hold in China. 
arvard University Press 52s net 
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Books from Overseas - 


GERMANY 
AFTER BISMARCK 


The Caprivi Era 1890-1894 


J. ALDEN NICHOLS Here isa 
detailed analysis of the crucial years 
following the dismissal of Bismarck ; 

it illuminates the problems which 
make Germany a factor in all the 
issues that plague peace in Europe. 
Harvard University Press 60s net 


LAW IN DIPLOMACY 


PERCY E.CORBETT This study of 
the role of legal reasoning in inter- 
national diplomacy focuses on the 
theory and practice of the United 
States, England and the Soviet Union. 
Princeton University Press 48s net 


THE MAN IN 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


His Powers and Duties 


WILFRED E. BINKLEY here traces 
how the many duties of the President 
came into being, how they have evolved 
and how they relate to the overall busi- 
ness of national government. 


The Johns Hopkins Press 48s net 


PATTERN FOR 
SOVIET YOJTH 


RALPH TALCOTT FISHER Jr. 
Based onthe official reports of thetwelve 
congresses of the Komsomol held 
between 1918 and 1954, this study of 
the chief instrument for the indoctri- 
nation and control of Soviet youth 

lays a foundation for the under- 
standing of the organization and its 
true role in Soviet life. 

Columbia University Press 55s net 


THE AGRARIAN ORIGINS 
OF MODERN JAPAN 


THOMAS C.SMITH Japan's rapid 
modernisation after the Meiji 
Restoration of 1868 was largely due 

to agrarian development in the 
Tokugawa period. The author here 
discusses the conditions necessary for 
the transition from a feudal to a 
dynamic industrial society. 


Stanford University Press 40s net 
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approval to the “ principle,” laid down by 
Dr A. V. Hill in his Huxley Memorial 
Lecture of 1933, that if scholars and 
scientists “wish to be trusted with 
academic posts they should not meddle 
with politics.” But it is not clear how to 
interpret “meddling with politics.” To 
Dr Hill it clearly does not mean taking a 
part in politics since he represented the 
University of Cambridge in Parliament 
from 1940 to 1945. Presumably neither 
Lord Beveridge nor anyone else thinks that 
this was inappropriate for a distinguished 
scientist, and, if so, the question where 
to draw the line between taking part in, 
and meddling with, politics remains to be 
answered. 


Manual for Democracy 
Parliamentary Procedure in India 


By A. R. Mukherjea. 
Oxford University Press. 392 pages. 45s. 


HIS is a book which, as Sir Edward 

Fellowes, Clerk of the House of 
Commons, says in a Foreword, should 
prove useful not only to members of the 
parliaments of India but also to all inter- 
ested in parliamentary democracy through- 
out the world. Mr Mukherjea shows in 
detail how Indian procedure has followed 
British practice and how and why differ- 
ences have arisen. The result is a valuable 
historical study, as well as a manual for 
daily use. 

Will parliamentary democracy succeed 
in India? Mr Mukherjea’s pages reveal 
the profound respect of Indian MPs for its 
institutions and their anxiety to develop 
them in accordance with their historical 
origins, adapting them where necessary to 
local needs. How much intrinsic value, 
however, does any institution have ? As the 
history of France from 1789 to the present 
day suggests, institutions produce results 
in accordance with the character and ideals 
of the men who work them and with the 
special national circumstances with which 
they are confronted. In India, the accidents 
of history, which have given the Congress 
party overwhelming majorities (for the time 
being), and Mr Nehru his towering per- 
sonal domination over the political scene, 
have meant that to a considerable extent 
the parliamentary system has been running, 
as it were, on a free wheel since 1947. The 
test will come when other parties and per- 
sonalities emerge. Should it prove that 
they differ on methods but agree on the 
nation’s fundamental objectives and on the 
right of minorities to survive, Mr 
Mukherjea will certainly be asked for revised 
editions of his manual. 

Mr Mukherjea provides an entertaining, 
as well as instructive, list (with references 
to original sources and contexts) of 439 
unparliamentary expressions taken from 
every parliament in the Commonwealth. It 
would seem that members overseas are 
more sensitive than those in Westminster. 
“These chaps,” “Deafness of the 
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Treasury benches,” “I believe him but 
thousands would not,” “ Jolly good fellow ” 
(applied to the head of the administration), 
“Sermons” (of speeches made in the 
house), “Strategy” (of getting -a bill 
through the house) are among those con- 
demned by various overseas Speakers but 
which would hardly cause a ripple in West- 
minster. On the other hand, to call a 
fellow member a “ shrimp,” to ask for “a 
public enquiry into his mental state,” to 
say that he speaks “ on the authority of his 
ignorance,” or “out of the back of his 
neck,” to refer to a minister as “‘ an out- 
raged maiden,” to qualify “whose policy 
he now so warmly supports for so many 
golden reasons,” irritably to exclaim “To 
hell with the government !,” or pointedly 
to ask “ What have you been drinking ? ” 
are among the many pleasing examples that 
one feels compelled—with some wistfulness 
—to accept as unparliamentary. 


Thou Shalt Kill—Animals 


No Room in the Ark 


By Alan Moorehead. 
Hamish Hamilton. 239 pages. 21s. 


Hn instinct to kill all other living 
things on earth has resulted in the 
extermination of nearly all the wild animals 
of Africa. After half a century of more or 
less wanton slaughter, only some ten per 
cent of the animals survive, and most of 
these have now been shepherded into the 
large protected game reserves. Even so the 
animals’ safety is continually threatened 
by poachers, and a persistent argument 
goes on between the “ butchers,” who see 
no place for wild animals in the African 
economy, and the “ sentimentalists,” who 
are trying to preserve them. 

Mr Moorehead was in the thick of this 
controversy as he wandered through south 
and central Africa in search of the dwind- 
ling animal population. Although he is far 
too skilful a writer to bore his readers with 
polemics, and fair enough to state other 
points of view, his concern at man’s “ wild 
glee in killing ” is deeply impressed on this 
book 


Mr Moorehead is a most sympathetic 
and amiable traveller. He was in Africa 
not to shoot, and often not even to photo- 
graph (although his many illustrations are 
admirable), but just to look ; he sometimes 
gets as tired, frightened and generally fed 
up as one might oneself. His descriptions 
are delightful, whether he is imagining 
poor Mrs Samuel Baker’s tribulations as, 
in her long skirt, she struggled after her 
husband towards Lake Albert, musing over 
the virginal, schoolgirlish look of a giraffe 
or admiring the splendour of a gorilla. He 
likens the old storks who do not feel equal 
to their journey north to elderly holiday 
makers lingering on at_half-deserted 
resorts, and himself on safari to a feudal 
baron somehow attached to a travelling 
circus. 

He is better on animals than on people, 
which, since the book is about animals, is 
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fair enough. Mr Moorehead likes his 
Africans primitive ; he and his wife first 
went to South Africa to look for primitive 
life and were shocked to find that Africans 
wore European clothes and that Johannes- 
burg reminded them of. Manchester. 
Therefore they turned to animals, but even 
here were forced to spend most of their 
time in the reserves. Later on they met 
some proper tribesmen, and Mr Moore- 
head is inclined to romanticise over tall, 
fine, uncorrupted people, although he does 
not like the pygmies or the Middle Eastern 
furtiveness and sophistication that he finds 
creeping into south Sudan. 

Many of his trips were begun on the 
spur of the moment and without a strict 
itinerary. Although this is probably the 
best way of travelling, the book suffers a bit 
from its loose construction ; it is inclined 
to meander and reads like a collection of 
episodes and descriptions. A more serious 
fault is its occasional repetition; for 
instance, Bernard Shaw’s views on the 
belligerency of vegetarians are amusing 
told once, less so told twice. But this is 
carping ; the various stories are excellent 
and amusing reading, and the central 
theme of man’s destructiveness holds them 
together. 


Murky Daylight 
The Light of Common Day 


By Diana Cooper. 
Hart-Davis. 264 pages. 25s. 


ADY DIANA COOPER’S first volume of 
memoirs illustrated the Edwardian 
age. Her third will doubtless deal with 
events in Singapore, Algiers and Paris where 
her husband held important posts in stir- 
ring times. The middle book has the mis- 
fortune to be about la sale époque: the 
twenties and thirties. Accounts of this era 
are apt to give off a disagreeable aroma 
even when the heroes are talented and politi- 
cally respectable. Lady Diana’s volume is 
not free from stale repetitions of social 
trivia; and some of the illustrations give 
one really quite a nasty turn. 

Naturally the book contains a number of 
excellent stories: the lunch with Mr and 
Mrs Baldwin beside the Lake of Annecy, 
when the senior political wife tried to snub 
the junior one sitting radiant in trousers 
under the chestnuts; the visit of the 
Admiralty yacht to the Poland of Colonel 
Beck (is it however quite fair play to 
describe this wildly Anglophile man as “ so 
intense and concentrated a bore that we took 
him on in shifts ” or entirely politic to refer 
to his compatriots as “ Polliwogs ” ?): and, 
best of all, the hissed abuse of the Jews by 
the Duke of Westminster through the win- 
dow of his Rolls-Royce outside the Savoy 
Grill in the first black-out. If war came, 
he said, it would entirely due to the Jews 
and Duff Cooper. 

The author is at her funniest about the 
Germans: “‘ You scribe in your day-book 
ja? ’ the Frau Liaison has just said to me ”; 
and the story of seeing Hitler in a country 
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inn. But, like Peyrefitte’s Fin des Ambas- 
sades, “The Light of Common Day” js 
about an age which the ordinary reader 
would prefer to forget. 


OTHER BOOKS 


BRITISH YEAR Book OF INTERNATIONAL Law 
1958. Vol. 34. Oxford University Press for 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 468 
pages. 75s. 


THE COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS CONFERENCE 
1959. Oxford University Press for Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs. 64 pages. 5s. 


1848: A Turning Point? Edited by M. Kranz- 
berg. D. G. Heath, Boston. London: Harrap, 
123 pages. 10s. 6d. 


THE GREATNESS OF LouIs XIV: Myth or 
Reality? Edited by W. F. Church. D. G. Heath, 
Boston. London: Harrap. 120 pages. 10s. 6d, 


GUIDE TO THE COALFIELDS 1959. The Colliery 
Guardian. 754 pages. No price given. 


LEARNING AND TEACHING: An Introduction to 
Psychology and Education. 3rd edition. By 
A. G. Hughes and E. H. Hughes. Longmans. 
493 pages. 14s. 


THE JEWISH War. By Josephus. Penguin. 415 
pages. 5s. New translation by G. A. William- 
son. 


How ANIMALS Move. By James Gray. Penguin. 
144 pages. 3s. 6d. First published in 1953, 


THE IDEA OF THE HOLY. By Rudolph Otto. Pen- 
guin. 205 pages. 3s. 6d. First published in 
1917. 


THE RELIGIONS OF MAN. By Huston Smith. 
Muller. 336 pages. 4s. 


THE ORIGINS OF ORIENTAL CIVILISATION. By 
W. A. Fairservis, Jr. Muller. 192 pages. 4s. 


WorLp WHEAT STATISTICS 1959. International 
Wheat Council. 95 pages. 20s. 


HIRE PURCHASE IN A FREE SOCIETY. 2nd edition. 
By Ralph Harris, Arthur Seldon and Margot 
Naylor. Institute of Economic Affairs, London, 
S.W.1. 127 pages. Maximum price 9s. 6d. 

A lot has happened in the hire purchase world 
since the first edition of this book appeared early 
in 1958, and the new edition does a useful joo 
in recording it. The pity is that the authors 
apply no critical function to the finance housts 
themselves ; the approach is that of the public 
relations officer rather than of the detached 
observer. 


OpporTUNITY IN CANADA. By J. Dauphinee. 
Rockliff Publishing Corporation. 286 pages. 21s. 

Anyone toying with the idea of migrating 
Canada should certainly find much that is help- 
ful in this revised version of a book that has 
already seen long service. Essentially a hand 
book for immigrants, it is sensible in 1s 
approach, with well-judged emphasis on the 
difficulties and problems that the new Canadian 
is likely to encounter, and the advice it offers 
is useful. It gives a great dealt of solid, factual 
information ranging from the addresses % 
Canadian offices in the United Kingdom to dif- 
ferences in electrical systems. It gives 2 80 
idea of the enormous diversity of conditions and 
ways of life in Canada, highlighting many things 
that are likely to strike people from the Unies 
Kingdom as strange. The assessment of varied 
opportunities is interesting, although emphasis 
on “millions of acres of empty farm land © 
be filled” seems misleading. | aes 

Inevitably herculean compression has mean 
unfortunate omissions and a number of generat 
sations are questionable, notably in the summa 
of Canadian attitudes to immigration. There 
are some mistakes; for example, the 1951 ome 
showed that slightly less, not_more, than ye 
the population was of English, Scottish, Irish ane 
Welsh origin. Despite such limitations this : 
a readable and useful book, which should ~ 
a real need and in which a sober refusal 
idealise conditions does not obscure the wmttt 
lively enthusiasm. 
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WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY, 1958 


This eleventh issue contains a special study of international com- 
modity trade and policies in the post-war period, and includes the 
usual detailed analysis of current world economic developments. 
325 pp. 22/6 (24/6d incl. postage) 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF LATIN AMERICA, 1957 


A survey of the economic situation in Latin America as a whole 
and in individual countries, including analyses of commodity 
problems, flow of capital and pressures on the balance of payments. 
310 pp. 22/6 (23/6d incl. postage) 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST, 1957-8 


A brief review of economic developments in the area relating to 
agriculture, industry, petroleum, trade and payments. Extensive 
statistical data. 104 pp. 9/- (10/- incl. postage) 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 1958 


Analysis of developments in the European economy, including 
studies of the relationship between economic expansion and balance 
of payments, and consumption trends and structures. 231 pp. 
18/- (19/4d incl postage) 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE FAR EAST, 1958 


Current trends concerning food, agriculture and industrial production, foreign trade and allocation 
of resources, and problems of imbalance for the entire region. Includes a review of post-war 
industrialisation in Asia. 225 pp. 18/- (19/4d incl. postage) 


From: H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box, 569, London, S.E.1 
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LETTERS 








Concentration in Europe 


Sir—I find some difficulty in reconciling 
the evidence of economic concentration 
which you report in your article on “ The 
Six in Business ” with your praise of the 
European commission’s “ courageous line ” 
in opposing “ certain restrictive practices.” 
You state that the commission has listed 
ixty new joint organisations formed by 
business and professional associations in the 
six countries, but you «lo not draw attention 
to the commission’s active share in this 
development and its part in the formation 
of the so-called “ groupements ” consisting 
of representatives of trade associations. This 
is part and parcel of the official policy of 
the European Economic Community to 
restrain national organisations from 
approaching the commission directly and to 
endorse efforts of trade associations to get 
together on a six-nation basis, to settle 
common problems amongst themselves and 
to approach the commission through their 
official spokesmen. 

Such bodies may not make price agree- 
ments, but it is surely plain that such forms 
ai “co-operation,” extended systematically 
wet whole industries, are as effective a 
method of restricting trade and competition 
as all but the most rigorous cartels. They 
would, therefore, seem to deserve much less 
sympathy from a paper of your professed 
opinions than you apparently bestow on 
them. In addition, is it not obvious that 
the growth of this whole network of institu- 
tional ties between the trades and industries 
of the common market countries is an almost 
insuperable obstacle to the creation of a 
European free trade area or even to the 
much more modest hope of a working agree- 
ment between the seven and the six?— 
Yours faithfully, E. STRAUSS 
Thames Ditton 


Parking in London 


Sin—It is surprising that in your note on 
the report of the committee on London 
toads no comment was made on the econo- 
mic principles underlying it—or rather, on 
the apparent !ack of such principles. 
_ paragraph 16 the committee state that 
the traffic capacity of the streets should 
be available for . . . vehicles of drivers who 
may decide, for one reason or another, that 
they need their car with them and are pre- 
pared to pay for the cost of the space which 
they will occupy in the central area while 
sanding during the day.” 
“an last five words (my italics) imply that 
pe fo Vehicles should pay an economic 
do « T'space but that moving ones need not 
7 80. Why this distinction ? If the laws 
» Supply and demand are to apply to road 
‘pace they should be applied to moving 





vehicles as well as to stationary ones. On 
economic grounds, the first attack on con- 
gestion should be to ensure that all vehicles 
in the congested area pay the full costs of 
the space they occupy. Instead of this 
direct approach, the committee has plumped 
for “the deterrent effect of the charge for 
garaging ” (paragraph 45) and the extension 
of parking meter schemes. 

Instead of restricting parking, there may 
be a case for imposing a surcharge on all 
vehicles entering the central area and allow- 
ing them reasonable freedom once the sur- 
charge is paid. The surcharge would reflect 
the cost of space used, whether the vehicle 
be moving or stationary. 

What is the cost of space used by moving 
vehicles in central London ? How much of 
this cost is paid for by those vehicles ? 
Should all vehicles pay in full for their 
space ? These are not easy questions to 
answer, but at least they should be asked. 
-The committee on London roads does not 
appear to have done so.—Yours faithfully, 
London, NW8 G. J. RoTtu 


West Indians in Britain 


Sir—It is impossible to contest the view 
expressed in your issue of August 8th that 
no effective “ lobby” exists to promote the 
interests of West Indian immigrants. But 
an increasingly large number of West 
Indians is coming to recognise that they are, 
as. you ironically put it, “ natural allies of 
the poor whites in the class struggle.” By 
the use of the pejorative term “ poor 
whites” you presumably seek, by over- 
stating the case, to erect an Aunt Sally 
which is easily knocked down. For, as you 
correctly point out, “the Mosleyites and 
White Defence Leaguers are having some 
local success in stirring (the poor whites) 
up to believe that their grievances against 
their environment, many of them legitimate, 
can be attributed to the West Indians.” But 
this “ local success ” results primarily from 
the lack of any sustained campaign on the 
part of the Labour leaders to point out to 
the British workers (not poor whites) and 
West Indian workers alike their basic 
similarity of interests. 


The more militant seciions of the Labour 
movement are now awakening to their sense 
of duty, as evidenced by the conference of 
Labour Organisations held in Paddington 
on July 16th. My organisation is fully behind 
the call of this conference for unity between 
West Indian workers—and the great 
majority of West Indian immigrants are in 
working-class jobs, even if they are not of 
proletarian origin—and the British Labour 
movement as the only effective means for 
the organisation of the kind of lobby whose 
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absence you deprecate. Sarcastic references 
to Mr Peter Fryer, and praise for the stand- 
ing conference largely and for the most part 
justifiably stigmatised by West Indians as 
a gathering of stooges, will not suffice to 
deflect us from our course. 

Davip S. NARAINE 
Afro-Asian West Indian Union, 

London, W2 


Suez 


Stir—The reference to Suez in your leading 
article “From Parliament to People” 
prompts me to raise a point which has 
always puzzled me. 

I happened to be in New York when 
Nasser nationalised the canal. ll the 
papers I saw there, with a unanimity that 
seemed inspired, insisted that Britain and 
France must “ face up” to the dictator and 
there must be no appeasement. The US 
itself was of course paralysed, because it 
was about to have an election, or had just 
had one, or had one in view. (I forget 


which of the excuses for inaction was then 
valid.) 


Certainly I boarded the ship home under 
the impression that an unwilling Britain 
was being driven by America into a 
dangerous adventure. The first contrary 
news that I received was when an American 
on board, who had been listening to the 
“Voice of America,” came up to me and 
told me in shocked tones that Washington 
had apparently changed its mind. 


I hold no brief for Sir Anthony Eden, 
who certainly fumbled the whole affair, but 
in all the criticisms of his actions that I have 
read in the British press, I have never seen 
any reference to the pressure exercised by 
Washington before it changed its mind. 
Why ?—Yours faithfully, 


G. W. ANDREWS 
London, WC2 


Bank Advances 


Str—I have read with very great interest 
the article “ Banking’s Year of Freedom ” 
in your issue of July 25th. 

I have also studied the figures for the 
Big Five banks, and it occurs to me, as a 
non-banker but one who has an interest in 
such matters, that one of the reasons for the 
exceniional expansion in the figures of cer- 
tain of the banks is that these banks are 
making their advances on loan acount, thus 
increasing both advances and _ current 
accounts, while others make their arrange- 
ments by way of overdraft, merely marking 
up limits. 

If this is a correct assumption it would 
account for the large sales of securities by 
certain banks to maintain their liquidity 
ratios and would also account for the fact 
that they are unable to purchase such large 
parcels of Treasury bills.—Yours faithfully, 

F. H. LEAcH 
Currall, Lewis & Martin Ltd., 


Birmingham, 21 











































Tough 
on Labour 


WASHINGTON, DC 


FTER a debate which showed clearly why it does not command 
A as much respect as does the Senate, the House of Representa- 

tives last week passed the Landrum-Griffin Bill, the most 
restrictive of the three labour reform measures which the House 
had before it, although not as punitive a Bill as trade unionists like 
to think. The decisive vote was 229 to 201, the biggest total ever 
recorded in the House, with only 6 absentees. Almost all the 
Democrats from the South, together with all but 17 of the Repub- 
licans, united in a successful conservative alliance against the 
Democrats from the North and West. 

This was an important victory for the business groups which had 
been lobbying as hard for the Landrum-Griffin measure as had the 
trade unionists for the weakest of the three Bills. But even more 
was it a victory for President Eisenhower, whose new leadership 
seems to be becoming as important a factor at home as it is abroad. 
His broadcast appeal to the country, endorsing the Landrum- 
Griffin Bill over the heads of Congress just before the debate began, 
crystallised the overwhelming popular desire for some kind of 
stringent labour legislation. This had been gradually building up 
over the months since shocking revelations began to come from the 
McClellan committee which is investigating corruption in trade 
unions. The Congressmen who voted for the Bill last week thought 
it safer to defy the labour leaders than public opinion ; in any case 
most, if not all, of them shared the popular disgust in this matter. 

But many hearts were made sore by this vote and the sorest is 
that of Mr Rayburn, the Speaker of the House. He worked hard 
for the Elliott Bill, the middle-road measure of the three under 
debate, which was drawn up by some of the most responsible Demo- 
crats in the House. He delivered an eloquent broadcast on its 
behalf, and made it clear that the vote would be a major test of his 
authority. His efforts were almost entirely in vain. He carried 
only four of his 20 fellow-Democrats from Texas with him and the 
Landrum-Griffin Bill’s margin of victory came from a group of 
Democrats who are normally responsive to his leadership. Mr 
Rayburn is said to be bitterly angry. One of the by-products of the 
debate is likely to be a decline in his prestige and a corresponding 
increase in that of Mr Halleck, the Republicans’ leader, who put 
together the conservative coalition so efficiently. 

Most of the points at issue are highly technical. The debate in 
the House of Representatives was hailed, quite rightly, as one of 
the most dramatic and important in recent years ; but, for two 
reasons connected with the way the House conducts its business, it 
never really got to grips with the complexities involved. Because 
of its rules limiting the time allowed for discussion—a form of self- 
discipline which the Senate regards as below its dignity—the House 
cannot do justice to a complex matter like this unless it has been 
presented with a clear-cut pair of alternatives by one of its standing 
committees ; these it did not have on this occasion. 

Secondly, the custom by which members address the House from 
a microphone facing the half-circle of seats is liable to produce 
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more passion than precision. It is possible that the Landrum. 
Griffin Bill was won on the day before the vote by a breast-beating 
piece of soap-box oratory from Mr Graham Barden, a white-haired 
gentleman from North Carolina old enough to know better. In any 
case, the effect was to bring into conflict two powerful waves of 
imprecise emotion, one vaguely sympathetic to trade unions and 
the other vaguely suspicious of them ; in the subsequent splash the 
hope of a moderate Bill went down with all hands. 


Now the Bill goes to a conference committee with the Senate, 
where it is hoped that it will be possible to work out a compromise 
with the somewhat milder measure which the Senators passed 
earlier this year. Both Bills provide for controls on union finances 
and protect the rights of members. One of the most troublesome 
differences between the two versions is likely to be the problem 
of “no man’s land ’—those disputes between labour and manage- 
ment, usually involving small businesses, which are-too detailed and 
unimportant for the National Labour Relations Board to handle. 
The Landrum-Griffin Bill wants to give jurisdiction over these to 
the states, which are generally a good deal less sympathetic to labour 
than the federal government ; the supporters of the Senate’s measure 
will demand that, at least, the states be required to follow federal 
law in dealing with such cases. 

There are other, narrower differences. One concerns the extent 
to which trade unions should be allowed to use picketing as a means 
of getting an employer to recognise them. Another involves the 
proper definition of “‘ secondary boycotts,” the forbidden practice by 
which unions try to stop neutral firms from doing business witha 
company against which they are striking. These differences may 
turn out to be negotiable ; but Senator Kennedy, the Democrat 
chiefly responsible for getting a reform Bill through the Senate, 
will be torn between the desire not to lose a measure which he 
regards as one of his stepping stones to the White House and his 
dislike of accepting compromises which will offend his friends 
the trade unions. 


Bulls Pause for Breath 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


1TH the upward climb of equity prices halted, at least 
WY temporarily, by what professionals call a technical correction, 
the financial community has had to re-examine its prospects. At the 
moment, the balance of opinion is that the jitters now evident 0 
Wall Street do not reflect any real loss of faith in the value and 
necessity of equity investments, although there is considerable ut 
certainty about the merits of specific groups of shares. The impend- 
ing talks between Mr Khrushchev and Mr Eisenhower are 
expected to bring a sharp or immediate cut in defence expenditut® 
but the announcement of this meeting did focus attention on the 
extremely high level to which shares in electronic, missile and other 
defence industries had soared ; and this led to a wave of profit 
taking. A break in the upward surge of these “ glamour” stocks 
was in fact long overdue, and professional investors are relieve 
that it has come now rather than at a later date when further spe 
lative excesses in this sector might have precipitated an even broadet 
decline in the market. 
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But while the confidence of investors remains largely unshaken, 
the justification for it is shifting its ground. When in the spring 
of 1958 the present boom got under way, it was attributed to a 
combination of factors: the economy was snapping back from a 
recession at a time when the Federal Reserve Board had relaxed 
its credit restrictions ; yields on equities were well above those on 
ponds ; and the collapse in the market for Treasury bonds, where 
speculation had been rife, had further strengthened faith in common 
shares. Later, these factors were reinforced by fears of a new 
inflationary outbreak—fears which were underlined by official pro- 
nouncements from Washington ; even the most conservative finan- 
cial institutions announced that they were buying equities in order 
to protect themselves against erosion in the value of the dollar. 

Over the last few months, however, these conditions have largely 
ben reversed. With the firm stand taken by the steel companies 
inthe current wage negotiations, the bogy of inflation has receded. 
The spectacular rise in the prices of shares ‘has reduced their average 
yield to less than 3 per cent, whereas Treasury obligations are 
currently yielding an average of 43 per cent. And the Federal 
Reserve Board has introduced new restrictions on the use of credit 
in the purchase of shares, and has tightened the supply of money 
generally. In these changed circumstances, the sophisticated in- 
vestor is drawing on other factors to rationalise his continued 
optimism. Of over-riding importance is the prospect that corporate 
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1957 . 
Mid-monthly figures 
profits will rise to an all-time record this year—providing the steel 
strike is settled in the next few weeks. Earnings in the first half of 
this year look particularly impressive if set against the correspond- 
ing figures for last year when the recession was taking its heaviest 
toll. With a rising volume of sales and higher profit margins, 
earnings should continue to increase next year and dividends, which 
always lag behind, are expected to follow this trend. 

Indeed, far from being disturbed by the lessening of inflationary 
pressures, Wall Street has found in this more food for optimism: 
industry, it is argued, will be able to pass on more of its earnings 
in'the form of dividends. Thus, investment in equities is now 
being emphasised as the best means of participating in the new 
round of prosperity. At the same time the small investor, who tends 
0 look backward rather than forward,-has been finally converted to 
equities as a necessary hedge against inflation, and he is habitually 
slow to change his investing habits. 

With new investors and fresh money constantly coming into the 
market, there seems little reason why the cult for equities should 
tnd soon. The latest survey of the New York Stock Exchange 
found that the number of investors had increased by 45 per cent 
SiNce 1956 to 12.5 million early this year. At the same time, the 
limited volume of shares available for trading is getting a much 
needed infusion of new issues ; the latest report of the Securities and 

Xchange Commission put new offerings of equities in the first six 
Months of this year at $1.1 billion compared with only $500 million 
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in the first half of 1958. In addition, a record number of stock 
splits has added to the supply of shares and, by making their prices 
less heavy, has undoubtedly stimulated trade in these issues. 

Equity prices, as measured by the Dow Jones industrial average, 
reached a peak of close to 680 when the meeting between Mr 
Khrushchev and Mr Eisenhower was announced ; the index then 
dropped to below 650 before steadying, and though some further 
decline may be in store, most professional forecasters expect a new 
peak, above the 700 mark, before the year is out. It is 
questionable, however, whether last week’s drop was sufficiently 
deep or protracted to put the market firmly on its feet, and similar 
“corrections ” are likely to interrupt, with increasing frequency, 
any further advance in share prices. 

Over the past few months, the interest of investors has centred on 
a comparatively small group of shares. The institutions, together 
with their large following of individual investors, have favoured 
the electronics, aluminium, steel and motor industries. In the more 
speculative issues, shares in the smaller electronics companies, in the 
novel “ leisure ” field (bowling, cameras, boating) and in real estate 
have been actively promoted and bought. Many of these companies 
have now fallen from grace, but even so the prices of their shares 
will in many cases remain far above their earlier levels. Many top- 
grade electronics issues, for example, which sold at 25 times earn- 
ings two years ago, have been bid up to §0 times earnings and it 
seems probable that most of these will continue to sell at between 
40 and §0 times earnings. Meanwhile the hunt is on for new 
groups offering the prospect of capital gains and for individual 
issues that appear undervalued. 

Not all investors share this general confidence. Some of the more 
conservative institutions are selling equities and increasing their 
bond purchases on the grounds that it is better to act too soon 
than too late. A number of mutual funds are putting a larger pro- 
portion of new money into bonds, and a growing number of broker- 
age houses are urging their individual customers to buy bonds— 
advice, that is being largely ignored. While an element of increased 
caution has inevitably been injected, it is clear that the bulls, though 
winded for the time being, are far from spent. Confidence in 
equities, and the belief that most shares will advance over the long 
run, remains high. And so long as investors are obsessed with 
the desire for capital gains, and remain convinced that setbacks are 
only temporary, no end to the rise in equity prices is in sight. 


Little Rock Goes to School 


HE four Negro pupils who for the past week have been attend- 
ie classes in Little Rock’s white high schools without being 
molested have wiped out the stain smeared on their city’s name 
by Mr Faubus, the Governor of Arkansas, two years ago. In 
1957, when the school board assigned a few Negroes to the Central 
High School, in accordance with the Supreme Court’s ban on 
racial segregation in education, Governor Faubus encouraged 
violent protests and then used these as an excuse to keep the 
Negroes out of school. When the federal government sent troops 
to the city to ensure that the Negro pupils got into their classrooms, 
he summoned the State Legislature to pass laws defending racial 
segregation. This led to all the publicly-financed high schools in 
the city being closed throughout the past school year. But when 
the responsible citizens of Little Rock were thus faced with a clear 
choice, they preferred a measure of racial integration to no educa- 
tion at all for their children. 

So they repudiated Mr Faubus by ousting segregationists from 
the school board and they started the new schoul year unexpectedly 
early in order to get in before another special session of the State 
Legislature could approve more delaying measures. (Last year’s 


legislation had been declared unconstitutional.) They also appointed 
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a determined chief of police who dealt firmly with hostile demon- 
strations. These were in any case little more than formal this year, 
for they lacked both popular support and the backing of the 
Governor. Neither he nor the rabid segregationists who elected 
him are beaten yet, but the days of their automatic triumphs are 
over. 

This does not mean, however, that the white citizens of Little 
Rock have become convinced believers in racial integration. The 
great majority of them still hold that Negro and white pupils 
should be taught separately. But, in addition to resenting last 
year’s interruption in their children’s education, they, are proud of 
their city’s reputation as one of the most progressive in the South 
and have been distressed at the world-wide shame brought upon 
it. They have also been distressed at the check to its prosperity 
and economic expansion which has followed its much-publicised 
troubles. Finally, they disliked interference from the state authori- 
ties with the essentially local affair of public education. 

All this has combined to ensure that this year two of Little 
Rock’s four high schools will have four or five Negro pupils among 
their two thousand or more white ones ; the other two high-schools 
are still completely segregated, one Negro, one white. This is the 
very minimum token of integration and is far from satisfying Negro 
leaders—or other upholders of the Supreme Court’s decision, 
however relieved they may be that compliance has replaced defiance 
in Little Rock. 


No Compromise on Bonds— 


HE attempt to produce a compromise formula for meeting the 

Treasury’s financing problems, which would be acceptable to 
Congress, to the Treasury and to the Federal Reserve Board, 
foundered this week with unexpected abruptness. Reversing an 
earlier decision, the House Ways and Means Committee, after two 
months of work, shelved for this year President Eisenhower’s 
request for the elimination of the 43 per cent ceiling on the interest 
which may be paid on long-term government bonds. Also jetti- 
soned is the provision for raising the interest rates on savings bonds 
above their present limit. The trouble began when the Democrats 
on the committee agreed, reluctantly, that the ceiling might be 
lifted provided that an amendment expressed “ the sense of Con- 
gress ” that the central bank should consider the possibility of itself 
purchasing long-term bonds, as a means of keeping interest rates 
down. The Federal Reserve Bank, and particularly its chairman, 
Mr William Martin, resented this interference by the Legislature 
with its independence and claimed that the directive was infla- 
tionary in nature. After some initial reluctance, the Administration 
threw its weight behind the central bank, 

Under pressure from the Secretary of the Treasury the Ways 
and Means Committee struggled to reword the amendment so that 
it was acceptable to Mr Martin and yet met the Democratic con- 
tention that the Administration is checking economic expansion by 
driving up interest rates. Last week a compromise appeared to 
have been achieved, but on second thoughts—and after canvassing 
the opinions of their colleagues—the Democratic leaders withdrew 
their support on the grounds that the measure stood no chance of 
gaining the approval of Congress. 

It is expected that the Treasury will have to raise some $6 
billion in new cash before the year is out, and in the next seven 
months $24 billion of maturing debt will have to be refinanced. 
Unless Congress relents, the Treasury will have to rely entirely on 
securities of five years and under on which it is free to pay what- 
ever interest seems suitable. The banks will have to absorb a large 
share of these offerings, and they are also facing increasing demands 
from business for loans. There is already talk of another increase 
in the Federal Reserve’s rediscount 1ate—from 3} to 4 per cent— 
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and the banks are considering raising the prime rate—the rate 
charged to their favoured customers—to 5 per cent. 

The Administration has not abandoned its fight with Congress, 
but at this stage it would probably settle, as an interim measure, 
for an increase in the interest on savings bonds to 3} per cent in 
order to check the high rate of current redemptions. In present 
market conditions, investors are showing little appetite for long- 
term bonds and the Administration may have to resign itself to 
another battle on the central issue next year. 


—But One on Highways 


HE House Ways and Means Committee has provided another 
‘Laaeb of its facility for eating its words; last Friday it 
approved an increase in the federal tax on petrol only three days 
after it had roundly vetoed such a measure. This step, coming 
after months of bickering on the subject between the Administra- 
tion and Congress, opens up the possibility of a compromise bill 
to bring financial aid to the languishing programme of highway 
construction. Under this programme, set up with congressional 
blessing in 1956, 41,000 miles of roads are to be built by 1970 ata 
cost of some $54 billion and the federal government has undertaken 
to find 90 per cent of the necessary funds. 

The Administration has always believed that new highways are an 
important stimulant to economic growth, but it is determined that 
none of the cost shall fall on the Budget. Under the 1956 Bill, 
grants to the states are financed from a Highway Trust Fund into 
which flows the revenue from taxes on petrol and on tyres. And 
an important rider attached to this Bill insisted that outlays be 
kept strictly in step with the resources of the trust fund. But in 
1958, when a recession prompted all good Democrats to look for 
public works, Congress waived this limitation for a period of two 
years and with larger grants going to the states expenditure from 
the fund has progressively outstripped revenue, 

Today the trust fund is virtually exhausted and from next 
July expenditure will again be limited by law to the resources of 
the fund. In order to put pressure on Congress, the Administration 
has firmly announced that it cannot make the usual advance alloca- 
tions to the states to cover their outlays during the next fiscal year, 
and has pointed out that, unless the lawmakers act quickly, road- 
building in most states will come to a halt in a matter of months. 
But many of the Democrats who urged an expanded programme 
in 1958 now find their interest in new roads less strong than their 
aversion to new taxes. An attempt by the House Ways and Means 
Committee to get round the problem by slowing down the pace of 
the programme was defeated by the House Public Works Com- 
mittee, through which all highway legislation must pass even though 
it carries no responsibility for raising the funds. And alternative 
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In June, imports exceeded 
commercial exports for 
the first time since 1950, 
even though the monthly 
total for these exports 
(which do not include 
military aid shipments 
was above that for the 
comparable month of the 
previous year for the first 
time since November 
1957. 
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MARIPOSA - MONTEREY 
First class - air-conditioned - gyro-stabilised 


Sail every 3weeks from California 
+0 New Zaland-Auctralia 


Southbound—San Francisco, Los Angeles, Tahiti, 
Auckland, Sydney 


Northbound—Sydney, Auckland, Fiji, Samoa, Hawaii, 
San Francisco 


Travel from England by the route of your choice, 
enjoy America and embark on a leisureful, pleasure- 
ful Matson voyage. All accommodation is first class, 
the cuisine is superb and all cabins have a private 
shower and toilet. Fares payable in sterling. 

20% of all sea-fares allowed in excess of your basic 
travel allowance for ‘on board’ expenses. Full details 
from your travel agent or Matson Lines Office, 


e 
Mon / tMHeigt— The Oceanic Steamship Company. 


120/121 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. TRAfalgar 4932/3 


GRAIN STORAGE: 9 MILLION BUSHELS! 
MARINE TERMINALS: > 400,000 SQUARE FEET! 
HEAVY-LIFT CRANE: 50 SHORT TONS! 


150 TRUCKING COMPANIES! 


NAVIGABLE DEPTH— , 85% OF OCEAN FREIGHTERS 
27 FEET 100% LAKE VESSELS 
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Exporters and importers can de- 
velop new markets, new sources of 
materials and merchandise from 
abroad, with the assistance of 
Hanover’s Foreign Department. 





‘THE 
HANOVER 
BANK 


(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S. A.) 
LONDON ...7 Princes Street, E.C. 2... 10 Mount Street, W. 1 
NEW YORK... 70 Broadway 


For fast, smooth freight handling, these 
facilities make Toronto a leader among 
Canadian ports. In addition, a water- 
front marshalling yard brings BOTH 
trans-Canada railroads to the dockside! 
For low-cost importing, exporting and 


lake-shipping, look to Toronto! 


Start Saving Now... Ship Via 
THE MODERN PORT 


Derry ‘pitti tt | 
60 Harbour Street, Toronto 1, Canada EMpire 4-145] 
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good company 


Who are? 
Woodall-Duckham. Seven companies working in close professional 
co-operation—very good company. 


I'd always thought that Woodall-Duckham were singular 
So they are in their knowledge and experience of various 
kinds of engineering work. Butasan organisation, 
they are plural—combining the resources of the group with 
the specialist service of the individual companies. 


Who are the seven? 
Woodall-Duckham Limited 
Woodall-Duckham Construction Company Ltd. 
W. J. Jenkins & Company Limited 
The Stourbridge Refractories Company Limited 
Woodall-Duckham (Australasia) Pty. Ltd. 
United Fireclay Products Limited 
Nordac Limited 


Clients of each draw on the resources of all. 


WOODALL-DUCKHAM LIMITED 


WOODALL-DUCKHAM HOUSE * 63-77 BROMPTON ROAD + LONDON - S.W.3 
Telephone KENsington 6355 (14 lines) 


Grams Retortical (Southkens) London 
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proposals for tapping general revenue or for issuing revenue bonds 
have been vigorously opposed by the Administration. 

Last week’s Compromise proposes a I-cent increase in the petrol 
tax, against the 1} cents asked for by the President, and this con- 
cession would be limited to 22 months instead of continuing for 
5 years as requested. After mid-1961, however, the petrol tax 
would revert to its present 3 cents a gallon and the Highway Trust 
Fund would be augmented instead by income from the taxes now 
levied on manufactur — of motor cars and accessories. In effect 
the Administration has got its way for the next two years and after 
that the whole issue can always be considered again. 


Battle of the Wilderness 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OREGON 


HE American West is filling up. And as thousands of new 

people pour daily into what were once the “ wide open spaces ” 
of the frontier a major new public issue has been created. On the 
one hand are the outdoor clubs, the Izaak Walton League, the 
Audubon Society, the camping and mountain-climbing organisa- 
tions, which demand immediate measures to preserve something 
of what is left of the wilderness between the Rockies and the 
Pacific coast. Opposing them are many of the big lumber and oil 
companies and individuals who believe that private exploitation of 
the West’s resources is as important to its future as it has been in 
its past. ‘ 

The vast national parks, national forests and other federal pre- 
serves in the West were set aside for public use long ago, when 
the pressure of population was slight. Now any proposal to extend 
them arouses opposition -on a scale unimagined by early conserva- 
tionists such as President Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot. 
All of the West is debating the Wilderness Bill, which proposes to 
mark out “ wilderness areas,” from which private development 
and exploitation would be excluded. And in Oregon this summer 
public opinion is sharply divided over a government plan to create 
4 35,000-acre “ Oregon National Seashore,” in effect a new national 
park, on the shores of the Pacific Ocean. In miniature, the issue 
is the same as that which racks the whole West. Along a Pacifie 
“beachhead,” several hundred Oregonians are defending 
tenaciously what they conceive to be their just property rights. * 

The National Park Service has been pressing for public pre- 
serves on what its officials have called America’s “ vanishing shore- 
line.” Early this year, after making a survey of the 1,700 miles of 
coast from Mexico north to the Strait of Juan de Fuca, the service 
reported that the 
natural seashore is al- 
ready vanishing rapid- 
ly and that vast tidal 
areas are being re- 
claimed and used as 
refuse dumps, airports 
and freeways. When 
NG: states sell their tide- 
Se: lands (the land lying 
between the high and 
low  tide-marks) it 
becomes hard for the 
public ever to reach 
the sea. The report 
strongly recommended 
the preservation, in 
perpetuity, of the 
coastal area between 
the Umpqua and Sius- 
law rivers in Oregon 
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for the use of the public. Stretching along the coast for 24 miles, 
and extending from one to six miles inland, the region includes 
a wide expanse of sand dunes, some forest lands and several fresh- 
water lakes. 

The NPS plan has the support of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion and has been incorporated in a congressional Bill introduced 
by Senator Neuberger of Oregon. This would give the Secretary 
of the Interior authority to acquire, by purchase or condemnation, 
private property along the shoreline in various coastal areas to 
preserve as national monuments ; one of these would be the Oregon 
National Seashore, the maximum size of which has been set at 
35,000 acres. The Bill is bitterly opposed by commercial interests 
in and around Florence, at the northern edge of the projected 
reservation, and by the majority of owners of the 250 homes and 
resort hotels in the area. 

These local interests argue, among other things, that such 
development is not necessary in Oregon because of the state’s 
unique law which reserves the tidelands as “ public highways.” 
(Proponents of the National Seashore say there must be inland 
areas to give access to the beaches and to serve as buffer zones). 
The local people also feel that it would be economically harmful 
for the federal government to acquire forest lands in an area in 
which payrolls are dependent on privately owned lumber and wood- 
working businesses. Finally, they denounce the confiscation of 
private homes and commercial establishments for public use as a 
form of “ creeping socialism,” which will destroy much of the tax- 
base on which the schools, hospitals and fire and port services 
depend. 

Such arguments are used throughout the West by those who 
for various reasons—economic, ideological and aesthetic—oppose 
the new plans to preserve a part of the West in its natural state. 
Others, including Senator Neuberger and officials of the National 
Park Service, put the issue differently. They ask: is the West to 
be exploited for corporate and individual profit, or are its natural 
and scenic resources to be preserved for public enjoyment ? This 
twentieth century “ Oregon Question ” will not be decided by this 
session of Congress. But when it is, the pattern may be set for 
other decisions which will have a profound effect on the future 
of the western states. 


Poll Politics 


OR perhaps the first time in his public career Mr Nelson 

Rockefeller put his political foot in his mouth when he said 
recently that he would make up his mind about whether to try 
for the Republican nomination for the Presidency when he saw 
next November’s opinion polls. Mr Nixon, his only rival for that 
nomination, promptly pushed these words down his throat with 
the somewhat unctuous remark that “the only poll that counts 
is on election day.” Anxious to remove any impression that he 
looks upon the presidential campaign merely as a popularity contest, 
Mr Rockefeller has now declared that he will base his decision 
on whether or not he feels that his candidacy would give him an 
opportunity for constructive public service. -Although he still 
refuses to admit that he is running for the presidential nomination, 
these exchanges have left no doubt that he is prepared to enter 
next year’s contest. 

Even so his advisers would like a definite green light to enable 
them to collect support for him openly. They fear that Mr Nixon, 
already well established with the local party organisations, is getting 
so far ahead that Mr Rockefeller can never catch up. His son’s 
romantic wedding in Norway, full of publicity value as it is, is not 
enough to offset Mr Nixon’s great successes in Moscow and Warsaw 
—and in helping to bring Mr Khrushchev to the United States. 
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This close contact with the enemy may, however, alienate some of 
Mr Nixon’s conservative supporters. It is being pointed out that 
Mr Rockefeller is so aloof from Russians that he has not even 
attended the Soviet exhibition in New York. But as Governor of 
the State he cannot avoid meeting Mr Khrushchev next month. 

Whatever Mr Rockefeller thinks about the polls, they are not 


so far doing anything to endorse what many believe to be his . 


greatest asset: that since he appeals to independent voters, he is 
the only Republican who has a chance of winning in November, 
1960. Dr Gallup’s August survey shows Mr Rockefeller even 
farther behind Mr Nixon than in July ; only 22 per cent of indepen- 
dent voters and 19 per cent of Republicans favour him compared 
with 45 per cent and 64 per cent respectively for Mr Nixon. 
So far the pollsters have not matched Mr Rockefeller against a 
Democrat but Mr Nixon’s travels brought his Gallup percentage 
up to 48 in August, compared with 39 in July, when pitted against 
Senator Kennedy ; he actually had a slight advantage over the 
Senator with independent voters. Mr Kennedy still has a winning 
margin of 52 per cent—provided he is the Democratic candidate. 
But only 26 per cent of Democratic voters now favour him, a drop 
of 3 per cent since July, and exactly the same proportion are for 
the twice-defeated Mr Adlai Stevenson. Mr Stevenson’s advantage 
is that he is the only one of the numerous Democratic possibilities 
who is nationally known ; Mr Nixon has a similar advantage over 
Mr Rockefeller. 


Black Market Over the Ocean 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Ti= summer’s rush of American holiday-makers to Europe 


has had one unexpected side effect: the appearance of a black 

market in transatlantic air passages. So far as the fifteen 
members of the International Air Transport Association who fly 
across the North Atlantic are concerned, the fares agreed earlier 
this year in Paris are still in effect. An occasional journalist or 
government official—or his wife—gets a free ride to Europe in spite 
of the strict IATA rules against it, but the traveller who walks up 
to the ticket counter of any of the companies which belong to the 
IATA—and all do except little Icelandic Airlines—must still pay 
the listed price of $257 for an economy class flight to London. 
If he wants the greater leg room and more delectable meals provided 
in first class, he must pay $440. Even Icelandic Airlines only offers 
tourist class service at $248.40. 

Nevertheless the carriers belonging to the IATA have not been 
completely successful in checkmating would-be bargain hunters. 
Some travellers are looking for cheap flights because their funds are 
limited, others because they will go to great lengths to avoid paying 
the official price for anything, and in fact services at bargain rates 
to meet this demand have been available for some time for people 
who travel as a group. What is new this summer is the appearance 
of middlemen—travel agents who stretch the rules, particularly 
those of the Civil Aeronautics Board, to earn a considerably better 
commission than the § per cent allowed by the IATA on regular 
tickets. These agents charter a whole aircraft and resell separately 
the seats thus bought by the plane-load. 

While regular airlines do provide aircraft for special group flights 
as a way of using their excess capacity profitably, the travel agents 
usually obtain their aircraft from the larger supplemental air 
carriers, such as Overseas National Airlines. These hold limited 
certificates from the CAB and almost all their business is in special 
charters, both domestic and foreign. These carriers fly the best 
piston-engined equipment—Lockheed Constellations, DC-6As, 
even DC-7s—and a flight to Europe can be had for less than $7,000. 
This works out with an 8o-seat aircraft at below $100 a seat. The 
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passenger is charged from $130 to $150 for his flight to London and 
the travel agent makes money by the classic system of buying whole- 
sale and selling retail. 

It is hard to convince a travel agent that such an arrangement 
could be against the law but the CAB will not approve the charter 
unless a number of conditions are met. Each charter must be 
submitted individually by the airline supplying the aircraft, on 
behalf of a “cohesive ” group—a business organisation, a student 
body, a sports club. If there are false statements the airline can 
be penalised. Everyone on the flight is supposed to have been a 
member of the chartering organisation for at least six months, but 
this is commonly got around by charging each passenger $6 for a 
retroactive membership. There are signs that the CAB is becoming 
aware of the evasion of the rules, but so far it has confined itself 
mainly to refusing charters to innocent and honest applicants, such 
as the International Psychoanalytical Association which wanted to 
offer a cheap round trip from New York to Copenhagen where 
its twenty-first Congress was being held. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Mr Frederick Mueller has been confirmed without any difficulty 
in the post of Secretary of Commerce which Mr Lewis Strauss 
was not allowed to fill. As Under Secretary Mr Mueller has been 
suspected of protectionist leanings, but he insists that his is a 
“ middle-of-the-road ” approach, favouring the expansion of foreign 
commerce, even with the Soviet Union—provided that this is on 
“ mutually advantageous” terms. It remains to be seen whether 
Mr Mueller will define those terms more loosely than did Mr 
Strauss, believed to have been one of the chief obstacles to any 
real increase in trade with the Russians. 

* * * 


With the number of cases of poliomyelitis in the first six months 
of the year double that of a year ago, it looks as if the 1959 epidemic 
will be the heaviest since the introduction of the Salk vaccine. 
Deaths from polio dropped from 1,043 in 1955 to 76 last year and 
the number of cases from 28,983 to 2,600. Public apathy, and not 
the vaccine, is blamed for this year’s record and every means of 
advertisement is being used to urge people to get their full quota 
of injections. One result has been a shortage of vaccine in the areas 
most afflicted ; a Senator has suggested the creation of a Sak 
Vaccine Bank which would make supplies available where they wert 
needed. 

= . 

A stock-taking of the talents of American high school students 
begins next spring. About 500,000 pupils, chosen at random and 
representing § per cent of the high school population, will tak 
a series of examinations designed to test their academic standards, 
aptitudes, interests and personalities. The tests will be repeated 
at intervals of one, five, ten and twenty years to discover how 
accurately they. predicted future achievement. The cost, amounting 
to $1 million, is being met by the United States Office of 
Education. 

*x * * 

Towards the end of this year New York City will be bringing 
into use a new five-purpose lamp post, which will allow substantia 
savings in installation and maintenance costs by putting street lights, 
traffic signals, police telephones, fire alarms and street signs all 00 
one post—which will presumably also be usable for the sixth 
purpose with which dog owners are familiar. 

> . * 


An air-conditioned helmet will shortly be available for any 
hot-headed worker who drives a crane, tractor or other piece © 
equipment with batteries which can be attached to the cooling 
unit inside the helmet. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


THE ICELAND SAGA—II 





Independent People 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Icelanders are a new nation. Underlying the push for the 
Tantvouts limit is the impetuousness of a people that has 
come late to both independence and prosperity, and knows 
how insubstantial either could prove to be. The Icelander is 
gambling as deeply as ever his Norse forefathers did when they 
first committed themselves to their lump of volcanic rock rising 
from the ocean. He believes that a modern nation of 165,000 can 
exist, that it can achieve living standards as high as anywhere in 
north-west Europe, and that it can sustain all this simply on fish. 
Itisa gamble that the saga men might understand, not the OEEC 
economists. There is no doubt whose sympathy the Icelander 
prefers to have, 


Within easy memory Iceland has emerged from the age of the 
turf-walled farmstead to that of the sixteen-storey flats, incontro- 
vettible symbols of conspicuous consumption, that are going up in 
Reykjavik. It has bounded from the pony and trap straight to the 
xtoplane. Reykjavik, with over a third of the total population, is 
aboom town ; it even boasts a beat generation. And fish has done 
it; fish, that is, aided and abetted by wartime occupation, sterling 
balances, inflation, and the cold war. The Icelander lives comfort- 
ably, but he is insecure. He believes in himself, but not quite (as 
no saga man ever could) in his luck. It is a reassurance against 
nature itself, not merely the British trawlers, that he expects from 

—— his twelve miles. 
To argue with him 
is to drive him in 
upon an _ innate 
conviction. 


==-Aretie_ Circle =——— —— 


To run a com- 
munity of 165,000, 
and to run it as a 
nation, is an un- 





ATLANTIC 4 
“OCEAN— | ending struggle to 
wo prove _ self-confi- 
—=| dence and -self- 


rliance. It means doubling up in jobs. (“ Our inflation,” the Ice- 
landers say, “ really makes two jobs necessary.”’) It means young men 
gctting to the top when they still have ideas but may not have 
karned patience. It means families frantically building their own 
homes in the evenings. (“Two men near us just collapsed after 
they'd moved in.”) It means a political system, otherwise unremark- 
able, in which the parties outbid each other in expansionist policies. 
Even the conservative Independence party is safely left-of-centre. 
It makes it perfectly explicable why the fishing claims are much 
more than a communist bid for influence. 

Iceland is borne up by an intense and pervasive pride. It still 
Tatters infinitely in the community's life that the parliament, the 
Althing, first met under the rocky wall of Thingvellir in the year 
930. {t matters that a civilisation was sustained, literally on the 
. e the world, through the centuries. Inside the Icelandic mind 
~., Humate experience of Nordic myths and legends which 


ristianity, incredibly established in the green, glacial valley at 


Holar, within sight of the grey Arctic ocean, in the twelfth century, 
never wholly disturbed. The modern Icelander can read his sagas 
as Englishmen cannot even read Chaucer. He watches over his 
language with the avidity of the French Academy ; it was counted 
a minor triumph to find a natural Norse usage for modern intrusions 
like the telephone. 


This habitual literacy has held the national consciousness 
together. (“ Before the Reformation we used te annoy the Popes 
by all the letters we wrote them.”) Like every Nordic capital, 
Reykjavik is packed with bookshops. The Icelander is proud, too, 
of his theatres, his authors who can afford to build grandly on 
Reykjavik’s Snob Hill, and of the Nobel prizewinner, Halldor 
Laxness, and his three cars. With this patriotism goes the urge 
for prosperity. (The Westman Islands, where the fishermen earn 
more than their share of foreign currency, equate the two and are 
thinking, half-seriously, of local autonomy.) Iceland has ploughed 
back much of its profits into the soil, draining the marshlands 
and even exploiting thermal springs to grow greenhouse bananas 
and other fruits at Hveragerde. It contrives to show all the signs 
of gracious living and an underdeveloped economy at the same 
time. 


HIs self-centredness is tempered by a historic search for markets. 

Napoleon’s Grand Army marched with Icelandic stockfish in its 
knapsacks ; the stockfish goes to west Africa now. Iceland exports 
took a bad knock when the Spanish civil war closed their biggest 
market, but 1939 began a period of heavy sales in rationed Britain 
for over a decade. The landing ban in 1952 meant a new 
search, behind the iron curtain. Iceland has been pushing 
its frozen fillets in the United States, but it could not live now 
without its eastern European trade. Russian and Czech cars have 
appeared in Reykjavik, where they are thought of more highly than 
they are in Helsinki. Caspian petrol is surprisingly good. 

So far, the Icelanders say, the Soviet embassy has contented itself 
with economics. (The Russian trade negotiators have lately begun 
to be evasive about taking up their full quotas ; they may have 
new terms for the next three-year agreement in mind.) Political 
influence is minimal. Russian officials seldom accept private invita- 
tions. But some Icelanders are aware that the Russians may one day 
wield the same bludgeon they hold over the Finns, by using trade 
to push the communist Labour Union leaders into a coalition 
cabinet. For the moment, Iceland is safe, and content, as a half- 
way house between Moscow and Washington. It stands by Nato 
and accepts the American base at Keflavik more readily than it 
did before the Hungarian revolt in 1956. The base now brings in 
under ro per cent of all foreign earnings ; Icelanders prefer it to 
raising defence forces of their own as the Danes and Norwegians 
have to do. There are periodic local rows at Keflavik, depending 
on the temper of the American commander. 

To the older generation of Icelanders, whose pro-British sympa- 
thies survived the invasion of 1940, the cod war is a hard and 
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hateful thing. It is difficult to see both sides of an argument in 
so small a community ; the surprising thing is that so many say 
they do. The hard fact is that for Iceland there is no alternative 
to fishing. For years OEEC has talked of the possible use of 
Iceland’s hydro-electric and thermal power for aluminium and 
heavy water production, but nothing can be done without massive 
foreign investment. So Iceland lives by its fish, and dreads devaiue- 
tion. “If we are so unyielding,” some Icelanders say, “it 1s 
because we have so little to give away.” Many British fishermen 
can say the same. What needs to be explored is how far the 
Icelandic and British industries can be made more complementary. 
The Icelanders know that catching the fish is only half the story. 
Whether they are willing to admit it or not, their perpetual search 
for markets must bring their eyes back to Britain one day. But 
sagas rarely have such comfortable endings. 


(Concluded) 


Reactions to Devlin 


An African correspondent lately in Nyasaland writes :— 


ERHAPS no other government commission report will be as 

widely known by Africans as the Devlin Commission Report. 
The events of the past months, which led to the declaration of a 
state of emergency in all three territories of the Federation, directly 
and indirectly affected every African to such an extent that no 
one was left without a relative or friend or an acquaintance behind 
bars. This personal knowledge of events, and concern for those 
imprisoned, aroused so much interest in the Devlin Inquiry that 
its report has probably been discussed in every town, mine and 
village in Central Africa. 

It must be admitted that Africans no longer have the blind faith 
and confidence that they used to have in the ability of commissions, 
especially all-white commissions, really to understand the African 
point of view and have the courage to state it favourably. This is 
one of the reasons why, of lete, Africans have demanded that some 
of them should be appointed as members of any commission inquir- 
ing into their affairs. It therefore came as a very pleasant surprise 
to find that the Devlin Commission had been able to appreciate 
their point of view and said some things which they knew would 
be unpalatable to the government and Europeans in Nyasaland. 

The Devlin Commission, in saying that Nyasaland was a police 
state, in disbelieving in the existence of a massacre plot and in 
exonerating Dr Hastings Banda from complicity in a policy of 
violence, expressed what most Africans believed to be true but had 
little hope that the commissioners would be able to find out and 
confirm. The report therefore created among Africans greater 
confidence in British impartiality, justice and fair play and further 
encouraged and confirmed them, particularly those in Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, in their view that as long as London 
had a say in their affairs they were not without friends. 

This confidence was, however, undermined by the attitude of 
the British Government to the report. It was most unfortunate 
that the Conservative party did not accept it in its entirety instead 
of giving the impression that it accepted only those parts that were 
favourable to the government. This is the attitude that has been 
adopted in the Federation by Europeans and the Conservative 
party has now become identified more closely in the African mind 
with the attitude of Europeans in the Federation in matters that 
affect Africans. This is a most unwelcome development since if 
the Conservatives remain in power, the Africans in the Federation 
will come to have as little confidence in London as they have in 
Salisbury. 

The failure of the Opposition in the House of Commons to force 
the resignation of either the Colonial Secretary or the Governor 
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of Nyasaland also had a profound effect on Africans, Particularly 
in Nyasaland, where there is a widespread feeling of frustration 
People avoid commenting on the situation until they are certain 
that you are a friend and even then talk in whispers. “There was 
trouble,” you will be told, “and the British Government brought 
judges from England to find out. They found no plot to kil] 
Europeans as they had been told and Dr Banda was found not to 
be the cause of the trouble. Yet they still keep all our leaders jp 
prison. What was the use of bringing judges to Nyasaland? ” 


HE campaign which was organised by Europeans to give the 
Governor of Nyasaland a hero’s welcome home on his return 
from London was quietly resented by many Africans. Their leaders 
had to remind them that they had been free to stage such a welcome 
for Dr Banda and therefore should be equally tolerant. Thus, 
while all seems quiet on the surface, there is an undercurrent of 
resentment and frustration which only needs one untoward incident 
like an accident involving an African pedestrian and a European 
motorist to bring it to the surface. 

The constitutional changes that have been announced by the 
Governor of Nyasaland—an increase in the African and official 
membership of the Legislative Council and the inclusion of two 
Africans in the Executive Council—have not made any impression 
on the Africans. They feel that the increased number of officials 
will prevent Africans from having real and effective power in the 
Council ; moreover the new members will be nominated by the 
Governor and not elected, and most of the suitable candidates—in 
African eyes—are in prison. It is being openly stated that only 
stooges will be nominated and the United Federal party is not 
allaying African fears when it claims that because it has about 
1,200 African names on its register, it should provide the Africans 
to be nominated. This claim is treated with scorn by most Africans 
in Nyasaland, many of whom told your correspondent that Africas 
organisers of the United Federal party, who are paid a commission 
for every member enrolled, are getting signatures on United Federal 
party cards by telling Africans that if they sign the cards thev will 
be given jobs or loans to run their businesses. Some of thes: 
Africans have now discovered that they have been taken for a ride 
and have consequently become very bitter and suspicious of 
European-run parties. 

In the main, Africans are still behind Dr Banda ; they will be 
reluctant to support anyone else before they know for certain his 
political fate. No other Nyasaland African leader stands so clearly 
above all the others in popular esteem, or could so well becom: 
a rallying point around which a new all-African party could be 
formed. The Central Africa party will have a good chance v 
receiving considerable African support in Nyasaland if it finds 
suitable Africans to elect to some of its top executive positions 
and takes up Mr Todd’s demand for an African majority in ib: 
Nyasaland Legislative Council now. 


x * 


A white correspondent in Nyasaland writes :— 


It is significant that Mr Wellington Chirwa, the leading African 
politician undetained, has requested the release of Dr Banda in 4 
letter to the Colonial Secretary. Although a personal enemy af 
Dr Banda’s, Mr Chirwa believes that no African can hope for 
popular support unless he is a Banda man, and that consequently 
the country will not settle down until Dr Banda is free to represent 
his people. It is unlikely that Mr Chirwa would accept nomi* 
tion to the Legislative or Executive Council were it offered him, 
and there is even a possibility that the present African members 
of Legco, Messrs Chinyama, Chijozi and Kwenje, may resigt 
protest against the government’s failure to honour Mr Lennox 
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Boyd’s promise of constitutional reform last year. Such a move 
would make it clear that the nominees can in no way be taken io 
represent African opinion, though it is doubtful if it would per- 
suade the government to make any constitutional concessions, 
Federation remains the only political issue in Nyasaland, and 
until the government grants constitutional means for secession if 
this is in the end insisted upon, repressive measures will continue 
to be necessary. The government seems reconciled to this 
and has made allowance for at least {£1 million to be spent on 
strengthening and increasing the police force over the next three 
years, in addition to the £175,000 already spent on the Emergency. 
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In a country whose budget is £6 million this is a considerable sum, 
and it is made more serious by the decrease in external and internal 
investment as a result of the political instability. 

Africans now claim that it is not they but the Europeans who 
are being unreasonable in their support of Federation, which has 
now defeated its own twin purpose of establishing political and 
economic stability in Central Africa. Many people of all races 
believe that so long as Federation continues in its present form, 
police state methods will be necessary to maintain law and order, 
with consequent disastrous effects on the economy which are 
already apparent. 





The Last Days of Andorra? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN THE PYRENEES 


F the American authorities are still 
| te Europe for US Air Force 
jeep 20478592 they might do worse than 
ask their man in Andorra to take a look 
at a frisky little vehicle sporting the num- 


ber AND 1625. One has one’s obligations - 


to one’s allies. . . though, frankly, one 
hopes they will take no action, for AND 
1625 is a nostalgic link with an exotic, 
even slightly heroic, past when men were 
men in these valleys and not shopkeepers 
and waiters. 

Andorra has never been more pros- 
perous. Its 6,000 inhabitants own more 
than 1,700 automobiles. It has no unem- 
ployed and not enough criminals to 
occupy its eleven-man police force. But, 
as Andorra, it is withering away. 

As every schoolboy knows, the terri- 
tory owes its autonomy to a thirteenth- 
century treaty whereby the Bishop of 
Urgel (in Spain) and the Count of Foix 
(in France) agreed to share undivided 
sovereignty over it ‘from today for always’. 
(The rights of the Counts of Foix passed 
in due course to the Kings of France, and 
official Andorran documents still refer to 
the French ‘co-prince’—now President de 
Gaulle—as ‘His Most Christian Majesty.’) 
The Andorrans thus acquired two nomi- 
nal heads of state, each of whom could be 
—and was, frequently— called upon to 
prevent the other from overstepping his 
rights. Beneath this handy umbrella they 
were able to concentrate on raising cattle 
and sheep, growing their acrid tobacco, 
and outwitting the French and Spanish 
customs, without having to worry about 
the irrational world beyond their moun- 
tains or pay taxes to support an army or 
a foreign office. The Germans almost 
disturbed them in 1942 but turned back 
when the Very Illustrious Sindic (roughly, 
Prime minister) threatened them with the 
displeasure of the episcopal co-prince and 
the Vatican. It was fortunate that the 
local German commander did not know 
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that the Andorrans were already at war 
with Germany and had been since 1914— 
the other Allied and Associated Powers 
having disloyally concluded the Versailles 
treaty behind their backs. The 1914 war 
was declared ended in Andorra only last 
September. About Hitler’s war as little as 
possible is said; there were two Andor- 
rans who went off to fight Russia. and 
Andorra has no desire to be faced with a 
Soviet demand for reparations. 

But year by vear since the war the 
French and Andorran authorities have 
steadily been improving the road into 
Andorra from France over the Col 
d’Envalira (7,800 feet); and the number of 
tourists visiting Andorra has _ risen 
annually. In 1957 there were 530,000 
visitors, in 1958 610,000 ; this year’s total 
will be around 660,000. As from next year 
snowploughs will keep the newly surfaced 
road open throughout the winter, and 
750,000 tourists are expected. 

Tourists go to Andorra in search of the 
exotic; to learn something of its customs 
and traditions ; to see its mediaeval houses 
and bridges, fine Romanesque church 
towers and unsullied mountain vistas; to 
enjoy its eyrie-like calm and pure air. 
As a result of the tourist invasion, how- 
ever, Andorra’s air is at the moment a 
nicely-balanced blend of exhaust fumes 
and cement dust, vibrant with the com- 
peting chachachas of Radio-Andorra apd 
Andorradio; parking is the same kind of 
problem as in London; and every other 
beauty-spot is pockmarked with hotels, 
bungalows and camping sites. One of 
the loveliest church towers in the country, 
that at Ordino, has been dwarfed by a 
graceless new block sited exactly six 
inches from it. 

More than the landscape is deteriorating. 
So many Andorrans now have a vested in- 
terest in the tourist trade that traditional 
defensive reflexes are becoming atrophied. 
When French interests established the 
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Andorradio station at Encamp last sum- 
mer without even asking the Council of 
the Valleys for a concession (as was re- 
lated in The Economist of November 22, 
1958) the Council and the episcopal co- 
prince protested. But since then the 
leaders of the tourist industry have 
recalled that during a similar dispute in 
1952-53 the French closed the frontier. 
. . . Murmuring angrily, the Andorrans 
seem to have decided that tourists are 
more profitable than ancient rights. 
Andorradio still operates. 

Even Parkinson’s Law 1s asserting it- 
self. For centuries the country has been 
administered from the House of the Val- 
leys, a modest mediaeval structure, 
opened with a key that would fell an ox, 
which houses Andorra’s parliament, civil 
service, tourist directorate, law court, 
prison and garotte, plus a chapel and a 
seventeenth-century kitchen. Certain ser- 
vices are admittedly rather cramped—the 
prime minister’s office, for example, also 
serves as passport bureau and central 
archives, and any excess over three pri- 
soners arriving for the jail downstairs 
would probably be put in there too—but 
the arrangement has worked admirably for 
centuries. Now, faced with the problem 
of spending its dramatically increased re- 
venue (chiefly from import duties), the 
administration has decided to expand and 
has bought a stable beside the House of 
the Valleys for conversion into offices. 

Building sites are being snapped up in 
Andorra-la-Vella at £25 a square yard. 
At the present rate of development the 
whole central valley from Encamp to 
Santa Julia will soon be one unbroken 
ribbon of flamboyant facades. But will 
visitors continue to flock to an Andorra 
of traffic-jams and subtopia? In selling 
their birthright for a mess of tourists, the 
Andorrans are in danger of being left 
stranded with the mess, and in the end 
without the tourists. 
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Experiment in Rural Poland 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN POLAND 


OWARDS the end of June the central committees of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party and the Peasant Party discussed and 
approved a new agricultural programme which represents one of 
the most significant experiments undertaken by the present Polish 
government. During the Beirut, or Stalinist, period the peasants 
were subjected to coercion and neglect. Since October, 1956, they 
have had comparative freedom and a good deal of sympathetic 
attention. In a speech made at the time of his return to power 
in October, 1956, Mr Gomulka said that membership of collective 
farms ought to be voluntary. The peasants took him at his word: 
almost overnight the number of collectives fell from 10,000 to less 
than 2,060. 

Before October, the government’s main interest had been in 
industrial development ; the farms had gone short of fertilizers, 
machines, and all forms of building material. The new administra- 
tion made available more bricks, cement, and timber, and gave 
orders for increased production of artificial fertilizers. agricultural 
implements, and tractors. Most important of all, the system of 
compulsory deliveries at fixed low prices was progressively reduced. 
Compulsory deliveries of milk have been abolished altogether, hold- 
ings of two hectares or less have been exempted from compulsory 
deliveries of grain, while in all other cases the amounts demanded 
have been cut down and the prices paid have been brought closer 
to the free market rates. This year, it is estimated, the value of 
compulsory deliveries to the government will be about 4 milliard 
zlotys, while in 1954 the figure was over 9 milliard. 

The effects of the new policy were very noticeable in the Polish 
countryside in the summer of last year. Earnings had risen, and 
morale was higher. Many new dwellings and farm buildings were 
to be seen. Individual peasants invested nearly twice as much 
in their farms as during the previous year. The neglected areas, 
characteristic of the pre-October period, had mostly disappeared, 
and there was a demand for more land. The managers of State 
farms had been encouraged by the measure of autonomy which they 
had been given. As far as agriculture was concerned, the main 
problem facing the Polish economy as a legacy of the Stalinist 
period, the problem of incentives, appeared to have been solved. 


uT during the last twelve months improvement has been slower. 
In contrast to the previous year there has been more progress 
in industry than on the land. Government planners have been 
concerned with the basic weaknesses of Polish agriculture, Eighty- 
five per cent of Polish farm lands are still in the hands of individual 
peasants. The holdings are too small for mechanisation or increased 
production by large-scale schemes. In Cracow province the average 
size is 2.5 hectares (just over 6 acres) and in large parts of 
south and east Poland it is little better. The number of tractors 
per 1,000 hectares is only a small fraction of the number in 
Denmark or Austria and compares very unfavourably with 
Czechoslovakia and eastern Germany. At harvest time it is still 
possible to travel long distances in Poland and find dozens of 
reapers with their hand-scythes but not a single tractor in action. 
On the other hand there is a superfluity of horses. There were 
2,700,000 in 1958, and it is estimated that they consumed more 
bread-grain than the entire urban population. Largely as a result 
of this there has been an unfavourable trade balance in food during 
the last three years, imports exceeding exports on an average to 
the value of $27 million. 
Today 47 per cent of the Polish population is classed as rural, 
and, as Mr Gomulka pointed out to the Communist central com- 
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mittee in June, Poland cannot afford an unfavourable trade balance 
in food. The government had set a target for agriculture to be 
reached by 1965, when the next five-year plan is due to end 
Between 1961 and 1965, 15,000 light and 42,000 medium tractors 
are to be made available ; that is, the total is to be increased by 
approximately the same number as are now in use. By 1965 the 
supply of fertilizers is to be more than doubled compared with 
1957, and agricultural production as a whole is to be increased 
by 30 per cent compared with 1958. Clearly such a programme 
can only be realised with the aid of much more ¢apital than 
Poland’s small farmers can raise themselves. 

The new plan tackles the problem of how to reach these targets 
in spite of the basic difficulties. Amongst Communists, members of 
the Peasant Party and agricultural experts, there is a widespread 
agreement on two principles: there must be greater co-operation 
among the peasants, and this co-operation must be voluntary. With- 
out joint action many much-needed measures cannot be undertaken: 
without the goodwill of the peasants, they have no chance of being 
carried out with success, 


HE main instruments chosen to carry out the programme are 
- the so-called agricultural circles. These clubs or associations of 
farmers have a long and honourable record in the Polish country- 
side. Their origins go back into the nineteenth century, and they 
were flourishing in many villages before the last war. They were 
dissolved in 1949 when the Stalinist period began, their machines 
and other property being taken over by the State. In the free 
atmosphere of the post-October days the circles were widely revived 
on the peasants’ own initiative and now number about 18,000 in 
nearly half of Poland’s villages. The scope of their work is varied 
and until recently depended on the choice and initiative of the 
village membership. Such activities as joint purchase of seed and 
fruit-trees, joint ownership of machines and breeding animals, 
organisation of brick and tile production and of educational pro- 
grammes on farming subjects are all of immense value. 

The government now proposes to finance agricultural develop- 
ment by devoting to it during the next seven. years the income 
derived from the farmers’ compulsory deliveries, that is, the differ- 
ence between the price paid for them and their value on the free 
market. The total sum involved will amount to about 25 milliard 
zlotys. Of this, 3 milliard zlotys will be allotted to industry for 
investments connected with the mechanisation and land conserva- 
tion programme. About 4 milliard will be put at the disposal of 
the county (powiat) boards of the agricultural circles for develop- 
ments in which a number of villages are involved, for example, 
drainage and irrigation schemes ; and the remaining 18 milliard 
will be given to individual circles, each village getting back the 
amount received by the government for its own compulsory 
deliveries. It is intended that the scheme, among other things, 
will make it possible for the circles to purchase at least 90,000 
tractors by 1965. In that year compulsory deliveries will cease, 
and it is anticipated that the circles by then will be self-supporting. 

Reactions to the plan naturally differ, The government has 
emphasised repeatedly that it will not force through the “ socialist 
transformation of agriculture” against the will of the peasants. 
Real Communists therefore consider that the plan lays greater 
emphasis on the voluntary principle than on the need for more 
co-operation. They consider it only a preliminary stage in the 
socialisation of Polish farming. Many peasants, however, arc 
understandably suspicious. The plan is attractive on paper, but 
they fear the intentions behind it. Founding a circle or joining 
a circle have been declared voluntary actions, yet Mr Gomulka 
has said openly that Party members should play a leading part 1" 
initiating and directing their activities. The peasants remember 
1949. Then their circles were dissolved: this time they may 
be undermined from within. The surviving collective farms which 
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have been receiving financial and other favours provide a good 
example of what can be done by administrative measures. 

Yet the whole scheme is highly ingenious. The money which 
each village receives it can justifiably consider its own—it was 
Mr Gomulka’s own idea to finance the plan in this way. Unless a 
circle is formed to spend it, the money will remain in the bank 
unused. If the voluntary principle is really respected, the peasants 
may well be converted progressively to co-operation ; and this 
is what the government wants. 


Mr Bandaranaike Seeks 
Survival 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLOMBO 


R BANDARANAIKE put paid to general expectations of a dis- 
M solution of parliament and early elections in Ceylon when he 
successfully negotiated his budget on July 31st with a majority 
of 8 votes. The government’s real majority in the House is only 
one ; Mr Bandaranaike’s ranks have been dwindling ever since he 
came to power, and there were rumours of further defections. 
Abstentions and absenteeism in the Opposition—nobody likes an 
election, least of all the “ uncommitted ” independent members— 
account for Mr Bandaranaike’s fairly comfortable majority. 

Although the prime minister was thus enabled to rebut the em- 
barrassing charge that his self-styled socialist party was being main- 
tained in power by a “colonial anachronism in the constitution ” 
(the Ceylon house of representatives still accommodates 6 MPs 
appointed by the Governor-General on the advice of the prime 
minister to represent mainly commercial interests, notably British), 
Mr Bandaranaike’s success only thinly concealed a moral defeat. 
The leader of the Opposition, Dr Perera, had appealed to the 
Appointed Members in the earlier debate on the speech from the 
throne to refrain from voting and thus allow “ the people to decide.” 
When the Irish-born Mr Singleton-Salmon objected, Dr Perera 
quipped: “ It is a tragedy, sir, that the destinies of an Asian country 
depend on a single salmon ! ” 

The rapid decline in Mr Bandaranaike’s prestige could not have 
been more effectively dramatised than by the budget debate. For 
two weeks, Opposition speakers addressed row upon row of empty 
government benches and a few silent, sullen faces which appeared 
unconsoled by the knowledge that a whole phalanx of ministers and 
members were in the wings ready for a snap vote. Frustrated, the 
angry young men of the Opposition registered their protest by a 
calculated act of pérsonal discourtesy. For the first time in the 
Parliament’s eleven years, the Opposition MPs walked out in a 
body when the prime minister rose to speak. 

Mr Bandaranaike’s loss of moral authority began as much outside 
as inside Parliament. When his coalition broke up in mid-May, he 
was far short of a simple majority in the house. By proroguing 
Parliament he gave himself time for political horse-dealing. What 
followed was blatantly a bargain sale in the basement. One MP 
announced his resignation in the press, but two days later accepted 
ajunior ministry. Two Opposition members discovered new virtues 
in the government, crossed the floor and were elevated to parlia- 
mentary secretaryships. During this time Mr Bandaranaike was 
shuffling and reshuffling his cabinet. Having once boasted that he 
would reduce the previous government’s cabinet from 13 to ten, he 
how emerged with a Heath Robinson arrangement of 16 portfolios, 
with himself as minister of defence, external affairs, food, co-opera- 
tives and marketing. Thus he had 34 office-holders out of 44 
lected members in a House of 101. 

Two declarations of policy, the speech from the throne and the 
udget speech, clearly reflected the government’s preoccupation 
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with simple survival. The speech from the throne contained the 
protestation that the government would “ avoid all measures of a 
sharply controversial nature.” Business circles, anxious about 
rumours of new nationalisation ventures (such as insurance and 
shipping) and other possible attempts to convince the public that 
the government had not lost its socialist character after the defection 
of its Marxist wing, took the announcement well. But the Opposi- 
tion and the press took it merely as a confirmation of the fact that 
if Mr Bandaranaike lacked the good grace to get out, he also lacked 
the resolution to get on. 


A characterless “carry on” budget attracted some attention 
through its association with the “ ten-year development plan ” pre- 
sented by the finance minister. The ten-year plan is the work of 
the Planning Council which, with the intermittent advice and 
assistance of foreign experts, has been employed on this project for 
the past two years. It is a ten-year programme of investment which 
requires 13,000 million rupees, and places a heavy stress on indus- 
trialisation ; it sets its main sights on an increase of the national 
income by 88 per cent and of per caput income by 36 per cent, and 
the creation of 1,300,000 new jobs capable of taking in not only the 
present unemployed but all the new entrants into the labour force 
during the ten years. A third of the money is expected to come 
from the private investor, local and foreign. A large share of the 
government’s contribution is to be derived from import substitution 
and a reduction of government subsidies on food and of the heavy 
expenditure on health and education services. 


The ten-year plan is, however, not a plan at all but a statistical 
skeleton. It has been cold-shouldered by the public at large, and 
unfavourably received by the intellectuals. Even those who find 
some good ideas in it challenge the government’s capacity to under- 
take it. (1959 is the first year of the “ operational plan,” yet the 
budget shows no sign of taking the plan into account.) The private 
investor would hardly consider the present climate congenial, and 
the foreign capitalist’s lack of interest is bound to be even more 
marked. It is, indeed, unthinkable that a precarious and unstable 
government can take such manifestly unpopular political decisions 
as the planners recommend. 


In a few weeks Mr Bandaranaike will face his next big battle. A 
joint Opposition motion calling for a royal commission on bribery 
and corruption among ministers and members has put the govern- 
ment in a tight spot. The prime minister’s attempt to laugh it off 
as an “ election goondoo ” (stunt) has backfired, and already several 
government MPs, under severe pressure of public opinion, have 
publicly declared their support for the motion. Mr Bandaranaike 
has thus been forced to reconsider his attitude. In the face of 
innumerable allegations of corruption made in Parliament, and of a 
sustained press campaign, he has put the Bribery Act into operation 
and appointed the special tribunal for which the act provides. This 
action however has been described as evasive ; and the former 
minister of justice, who resigned after his two Marxist colleagues, 
but independently of them, has called the Bribery Act a useless, 
ineffective and cumbrous instrument. It does not appear that the 
Opposition is going to be satisfied ; it is now demanding a time- 
limit both for the appointment of a royal commission and for the 
publication of its report. 
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The new diplomatic fashion 


requires 


new techniques of 


tourism for the Very Important 


R KHRUSHCHEV has gone to the 

Black Sea to limber up for Washing- 
ton. Although his training schedule is 
as closely guarded as that of a boxer pre- 
paring to defend his title in the ring, 
usually unreliable sources have yielded 
some interesting titbits. Not for Mr K the 
quiet Chequers-type weekend with half 
a dozen respectful henchmen rehearsing 
the salient points of policy and protocol. 
In these days of wide-open diplomacy, the 
top person on his travels (hereafter called 
the viptripper) need not know too much 
about anything; a gag book is more use- 
ful than a bluebook. The try-out with 
Mr Nixon showed that when such people 
get together, they swop the simpler 
pleasantries and ruderies. But as the 
badinage grows hotter, local knowledge 
can come in handy; in Russia there was 
good, clean fun about captive peoples, 
and now, for America, Mr Khrushchev 
must learn to tell a brassie from a mashie, 
and both, of course, from a birdie. 


“Endeavour to draw a veil of retic- 
ence over the effulgence of consum- 
mate achievement” was the advice 
of another age that preferred the 
oblique to the direct. Both the 
language and the moral would be 
brushed aside by the modern summiteer. 
The new-style diplomatic athlete slogs 
his way upward with more rib-tickling 
than finesse; he will hail any fellow worth 
meeting without pausing to shape his 
phrases. At Geneva the curators of an 
older tradition have quietly closed their 
three-months exhibition of how to make 
words and influence nobody. The rival 
show starring, in its first edition. the non- 
stop cross-talk act of Nik and Dick has 
caught on and seems set for a long run. 
The idea of a man-to-man get-together 
over a table, or better still a kitchen sink, 
has enormous popular appeal, especially 
since it has been endorsed by that five- 
star television performer, Lord Mont- 
gomery of Alamein. 

Sensible chaps settle their problems this 
way. How sensible these particular chaps 
are being in their heart-to-hearts can only 
be judged from the crumbs of conversa- 


tion picked up by the. reporters or tele- 
vision screens. The quips from the high 
altitudes have an earthy ring. Thus Nik 
and Dick, the brothers-in-jest, in their 
famous kitchen quarrel: 

“You don’t know everything.” 

“You cannot have it all your own way.” 

“T do not give up.” 


Or Mr Khrushchev’s reflections as he 
sat under a blue and white canopy by the 
Moscow river: 

“We should have a summit conference 
here, instead of sitting in Geneva many 
months eating so many pies.”* 


Or from all and sundry, to fill any awk- 
ward gap in the conversation: 

“ Mir i Druzhba.”t 

Clearly neither Mr K nor Mr N had 
the time to think up these penetrating 
commentaries on their own. As all great 
men from Bob Hope to Sugar Ray Robin- 
son travel with their retinues, so the 
prime minister and the vice-president 
had their faithful interpreters. Credit 
where credit is due, and to these inspired 
men must go the praise for the frank, 
free, honest exchanges of view in their 
basic, not to say pidgin, English. But this 
said, it must be confessed that the sub- 
stance of these exchanges is incidental. 
Mr Khrushchev, a practised viptripper 
if ever there was one, will certainly not 
be wasting valuable time by the Black Sea 
learning his lines. Rather, he will be 
polishing up such fundamental viptrip 
ploys as hats, wifemanship, toasts and, 
last but far from least, the glorious day 
of the common man. 


What, and what not, to wear is un- 
mistakably, and indeed traditionally, a 
question of the first importance. On the 
other hand, conclusive evidence shows 
that clothes alone are really not enough. 
* This remark of Mr Khrushchev’s has 
already caused widespread speculation: 
historians, royal purveyors and multiple chain 
stores have initiated intensive but so far un- 
rewarding research into the nature and 
content of :hese pies, 


t “ Peace and Friendship” for the shame- 
lessly uninitiated. 
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Neither of the two splendid fur hats that 
Mr Macmillan took to Moscow really 
fitted his voyage of discovery. There is 4 
theory going the rounds that the British 
prime minister’s definitely sub-Nixon 
success had nothing to do with hats |! 
was the sad result of Supermac’s dis- 
abling preference for actually talkin: 
about something. Be that as it may, if 
Mr Khrushchev, who has announced {1 
he wants to go to a farm and may 
want to go on a ranch, is inclining 
towards the temptation of a ten-gallon 
stetson, he must be urged most strongly 
to put the thought behind him. Mr k’s 
shape is, how should one put it, indi- 
vidual ; and wider hats are surely not for 
him. But a high hat for group phoio- 
graphs is another matter. President 
Eisenhower is luckily not so tall as his 
vice-president, but even so he will top 
his Russian guest by a good inch or two. 
The obvious alternative to a tall hat— 
that the Americans should all stand in 
holes—might prove impractical on 
location. 


A new art or craft of diplomacy is the 
surprise toast. During all that jolly 
bonhomic of the Nixon trip, Mr 
Khrushchev very nearly had Dr Milton 
Eisenhower drinking to “the elimination 
of all military bases in foreign lands.” 
The doctor dashed the cup from his lips 
in the nick of time, and now, courtesy 
notwithstanding, both sides will be on the 
look-out. But alas for the alliance, an 
impatient man may raise his drinking arm 
too fast. 


It was Mr Nixon who strummed the 
opening bars of a new theme in more or 
less peaceful competition: “As common 
as you can get, I can get commoner.” 
The miner’s son has to deal with the 
iceman’s boy, and suave heads in 
Washington will be congratulating them- 
selves on that lucky labouring job taken 
one vacation long ago. No wonder poor 
Supermac tried to take on a protective 
colouring behind all those hats, and Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd takes shelter within a 
bathrobe even on holiday. 


So Mr K gets into trim beside the 
Black Sea. If aJl goes well, he will emerge 
on September 15th the very picture of a 
splendid fellow with no nonsense of 
fal-de-lals about him ; the kind of chap 
who may be determined to get the last 
word but at least you know it will be 
monosyllabic. And if something goes 
dreadfully wrong, there is always the 
first-class Scandinavian viptrip ploy ; to 
decide at the last moment not to go at all. 


t Other optional accessories that spring to 
mind include large pockets for turning out 
(Mr K has promised not to frighten the 
president with any personal rockets), paddling 
sneakers (should the visitors follow the 
august example of the Emperor Haile 
Selassie), sabres not for rattling, and, o! 
course, stiletto heels for dancing the polka. 
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Women usually get what they want — have 
you noticed? And one thing they want is 
fruit, in season and out. So fruit is put into 
cans, and the problem is to preserve its 

full flavour and colour. 





Shell solves this one nicely with ‘Epikote’ 
synthetic resins. These form the base of 
protective inner linings which completely 
isolate the can from its contents and enable 
women everywhere to serve tropical fruits 
as fresh as the day they were picked. 
Noticed something else? Women are buying 
more and more things in tubes. Foods, 
creams, sauces, polishes, pastes. You can see 
why. Tubes are hygienic. They don’t break 
when you drop them. They’re handy for 
handbags and picnics. They avoid waste. 
‘Epikote’-based coatings, with their extreme 
flexibility and chemical resistance, have 
given a great fillip to the collapsible-tube 
movement. And again women get what 
they want. 


There are a thousand and one applications 
for ‘Epikote’ resins. hey form part of a 
whole new family of Shell chemicals from 
petroleum which are making homes easier 
to run and giving women the better pro- 
ducts they want. These products don’t 
always have the Shell name on them; but 
Shell thinking and research lies behind them. 


YOU CAN BE SURE 
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The goods which move fastest from the shelves are those which have 
first-class packaging — attractive, colourful cartons which are right for 
manufacturer, retailer and consumer alike! Each of the cartons you 
see here has. been manufactured by a Reed Paper Group company. 
Each is the best possible for its job. Best because of the 4 extra assets 
which the many individual Reed companies hold in common. 


THE FOUR EXTRA ASSETS ARE THESE ‘:— 


REED EXPERIENCE The know-how of men who have pioneered 
many of the great advances of modern paper making . . . who today 
make a vast range of paper and paperboard products, from wrapping 
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papers to corrugated cases, printing papers to pitch-fibre piping, 
horticultural packs to laminated plastics, paper sacks to all types of 
cartons. 


REED RESEARCH Exhaustive market and scientific research both 
at Group and company levels. 


REED RESOURCES The great modern machines and abundant 
raw materials which make it possible to standardise quality and “ deliver 
the goods ” in any quantity. 


REED INITIATIVE Each Reed company is free to think and act 
for itself and for you the customer. 


‘YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 
backed by the resources of the Group” 
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The Radcliffe Report 


than found a royal road to the solution, of the prob- 

lems of postwar monetary policy.” That was The 
Economist’s comment on the report of the Macmillan com- 
mittee which had the misfortune to appear at the moment 
when the financial world on which it was reporting was crumb- 
ling to its doom. Twenty-eight years later, the task of 
inquiring into the working of the monetary system has been in 
many ways a much wider one, because of the growing wealth 
and complexity of the economy and the quite new responsi- 
bilities the authorities have in controlling it. At the same time, 
on the interpretation that the Radcliffe committee has 
chosen*, the sphere of monetary policy is smaller because it 
isnow backed by other instruments of economic policy. The 
central question is then twofold: not merely what form should 
monetary measures take, but what role, in relation to other 
means of regulation, should be allotted to monetary measures 
asawhole. Many people will be disappointed that the com- 
mittee has failed to assess, and at some points might be held 
to have compromised, the overriding issue; this is dis- 
cussed in our opening article. But it is no small achieve- 
ment to have produced an agreed blueprint on how the mone- 
tary system works and how its working might be improved. 
Whatever the danger of its mishandling by politicians looking 
for an excuse to run away from monetary discipline, the Rad- 
cliffe report must prove very valuable to those people, tech- 
nicians as well as ministers, who have a predilection for the 
monetary instrument in principle but have been bewildered 
about how it should be used. 

The most important positive achievement of the Radcliffe 
teport, as it seems at this early juncture, will be to create 
and spread understanding of how the monetary system works; 
and this has long been priority number one. The aura of 
magic and mystery which harmfully and needlessly has 
surrounded monetary matters in Britain should at last be 
broken down. The report is the best text-book that exists 
on the British financial mechanism, and probably the only one 
comprehensible to the layman. But there is more to it than 
this. First, the report gives powerful support to the voices 
that have long urged the Bank of England to improve the work- 
ing of its measures by telling the public what it is trying to do. 
And secondly, the report urges the authorities themselves to 
learn much more about what they are doing. 

_ No theme is more striking in this report than the lack of 
information available to the authorities on the effect their 


“Ts Committee have underlined the gravity, rather 





*Cmnd 827, HMSO, 15s. 


measures were likely to have—or on what measures were 
needed. An example among many is the use of trade credit, 
which in volume is four times as important for companies as 
are bank advances. No official estimates of the amount, or the 
terms, of trade credit exist. There have been two private 
inquiries, one finding that companies that extend more trade 
credit tend to add to their bank advances and the other finding 
precisely the opposite correlation. The fact that monetary 
management has been based in no small part on hit and miss 
is, after all, largely responsible for scepticism about its worth 
—scepticism that has in some measure extended to the 
authorities themselves, and to this committee. 

Besides making extensive and mostly reasonable recom- 
mendations for the collection and publication of new statistics 
over a wide field, the report itself carries highly important new 
series of figures made available by the authorities and private 
financial institutions. A good deal of the new information 
will not be available until publication of the three 
volumes of oral and written evidence, expected in two months 
or so. The report whets the appetite for the evidence, not 
least the official evidence ; important slants in the report 
appear to be based on official views with which not everyone 
would agree. “It is implicit in the evidence given to us by 
the Treasury,” the report states in paragraph 516, “that their 
main reliance for the regulation of the pattern and total of 
effective demand has at least since 1948 been on fiscal 
measures, monetary measures being regarded as having only 
a supporting role.” It will be intriguing to see how the 
Treasury reconciles that with its explanation of 1955, when 
budgetary expansion was supposed to be contained by “ the 
resources of a flexible monetary policy.” 

Apart from a change of approach to monetary research and 
public relations, the Radcliffe committee is recommending no 
sweeping changes in the monetary system. Its recommenda- 
tions, some of them tentative in tone, are mostly for a shift in 
emphasis in existing policy, often on lines towards which the 
authorities have been feeling already. A bald summary is 
given overleaf. The proposals are discussed more fully below 
preceded by a summary of the report’s analysis of monetary 
aims and the way the mechanism works. This analysis 
is central to the balance of the report and will itself have an 
important impact. Further discussion will follow next week, 
particularly on those sections dealing with organisation of the 
Bank of England, other financial institutions and proposals for 
new statistics. 
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I—The Monetary Mechanism 


Spending is not limited by the amount of money in 
existence ; but it is related to the amount of money people 
think they can get hold of . . . (390)* 


(i) Aims 
Great as have been the changes in economic circumstances, 
changes in opinions have, during the last three decades, been 
even more profound .. . it is therefore no longer appropriate 
to charge the monetary authorities with unambiguous tasks 
that can be sharply differentiated from other governmental 
action (52). 

Nor, the report takes an early opportunity to intimate, can any 
economic policy (much less monetary policy alone) achieve all the 
desirable objects together. Mr Thorneycroft, the Chancellor who 
set up the committee, pointed at the time to the general agreement 
on monetary aims: stability of the exchange rate, avoidance of 
inflation, and avoidance of severe unemployment. “The con- 
sistency of these objectives” the committee cracks back (55) “ is 
no longer regarded as self-evident.” Adding to these objectives 
those of steady economic growth and a strengthening of Britain’s 
external reserves and overseas investment, the committee has to 
acknowledge that “ there are serious possibilities of conflict between 
them.” The choice, where choice has to be made, is for Govern- 
ments to face ; but their effective freedom is not absolute. “It is 
limited by the importance of each of these objectives to the con- 
tinuous and orderly life of society. The immoderate pursuit of 
one or several of these ends at the expense of another may put an 





TABLE | 
ASSETS OF FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS OUTSIDE THE PUBLIC SECTOR 
(£ million) 
} } 
| Annual changes 
| End 
1938 | 1958 | l - 
| 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 
| ! | 
London clearing banks ............. |2,320 | 7,300 | —330 50; 270; 300 
DONTE ca0ce<cncseeseesces | 340 | 930;— 60;— 10; 20 10 
Northern Irish banks..............- | i5s0;— 5 5; — | 5 
Members of B.B.A. not included else- | 
WROTE cocvcocceccccscccecconns _ oe 2 fais er 
CWS. and S.C. WS. Ganks .00si0e | 110 200; — |— 5!— 5\— 20 
i Eee - | 260;— 10; — | — | 60 
Overseas and foreign banks: banking | 
oo oh re 1,060 |— 60;— 90' — | 190 
ee Serer | 1,050 — 20; 110/ — | 100 


Trustee Savings Banks (Special Invest- 
SRT TORT TINO 5 5.6 iis ocd'sc cine | 100; 350] 30; 50 30 30 








Memibers of Finance Houses Assn.... | 280 50; — 70 60 
Insurance companies established in | | 

DIR cnans harks antes set ep ener | 1,740§ 5,990} 390' 380 390 400 
Superannuation funds ............. me 2,500; * | * * | (250)* 
Collecting societies ..............4. |} 90| 300; I5| 15 15) 15 
BUNGMEROCIBUES .0005c0cesccsesas | 760! 2,620, 200; 160 180 200 
Investment trusts quoted in London | 

OE SOND gas dine ann ew 000 ee 71095; 25 25 15S 1S 
SPE EME isk wd Mnhis dk byes si oh 8 > 80 90! ... ee ee ‘se 
Finance Corporation for Industry... 40 |— 13 2 — 13 13 
Industrial and Commercial Finance 

OR 55h hab cd ae ss ose sooe 40 3 I 3 2 
Agricultural Mortgage Corporation.. 10 40 | 2 4 2 3 
Public (quoted) non-finance compan- | 

ies (financial assets) ............0- . 1,7007 20 , —100 





rights ,life assurance policies, house- 
hold goods, trade assets, land and 
buildings). 


does not allow adequate 

estimates of annual changes 

to be made, but the annual 

changes in the market 
value of assets held are 
} sometimes very large. 


(RS A A 
* Annual increase rises from about £140 million in 1952 to about £250 million in 


1958. j{ Order of magnitude: market prices. 1932-34 figure. $+ Order of magni- 
tude: market prices. § 1937 figure. @ 1957 figures. 


intolerable strain on the body politic.” One imagines that 1957, 
as well as the inter-war years, must have been in the committee's 
mind. 


(ii) The Financial Structure 
The market for credit is a single market. (125) 


This central fact, seized by the committee but ignored by the 
authorities in so many of their piecemeal measures in recent years, 
inevitably leads the committee away from discriminatory controls, 
on grounds of efficacy as well as equity. Restraint of bank advances 
alone leads business and the public to borrow more in the 
new issue market or from hire purchase houses. If these houses 
are then barred from raising new capital they either find roundabout 
means of doing so or. borrow direct from the public on deposit, 
Companies that are worse hit take more trade credit from those not 
feeling the pinch. When building societies cut down house loans 
insurance companies make more. “The head of a small business 
who has a large capital commitment to meet may run down his 
cash, borrow from the bank, obtain longer credit from suppliers 
and others, use hire purchase, mortgage his house, raise money on 
his insurance policy or against marketable securities or approach 
one of a number of institutions willing to provide long term 
finance ” (316). The complex and multifarious London financial 
market exists in order to make the most effective use of credit and 
capital ; this efficiency must hamper the authorities in attempts 2 
fragmentary control. 


(iii) Interest Rates and Supply of Mon-y 


If for other reasons the authorities are inhibited in their 
manipulation of interest rates, no mere control of the supply 
of money can be expected to do much (394). 


The committee was not much impressed, from the evidence it 
heard, with the impact of interest rates on decisions to spend, 
though it found that people do sit up when rates move into another 
gear (which they see as “high, middle and low”). It found a 
negligible impact of money rates on inventories, and it was told by 
big industrialists that of all the factors that influenced their decision 
to spend, the interest rate was the least important. The real force of 
interest rates, the committee argues, is in their effect on the willing- 
ness of financial institutions to lend. This itself is of crucial im- 
portance in the committee’s approach to monetary theory and 
mechanics, which it contrasts, perhaps a little too sharply, with the 
“ supply of money ” approach. But the committee’s analysis, put in 
its essence in the quotation at the top of the page, is certainly the 
clearest that anyone has given. Bank notes—“ the small change 
of the monetary system ”—are of course no longer an active 
influence. Nor is the cash base as a whole, since the Bank of 
England will supply more cash against Treasury bills. These govern 
the effective credit base of the banks. But even bank deposits are 
not the crucial factor: this is not only what money people have but 
how much they think they can get hold of. 

It follows that interest rates work by striking at the 
liquidity of the lending institutions, which they can certainly do. 


aa ‘ : : -aeraphs im 
* This numerical reference and subsequent ones are to paragraphs # 
the committee’s report. 
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This whole logic, like the recognition of the single market for credit, 
argues towards use and more vigorous use of interest rates, even if 
scepticism remains (which not all outside observers will share in 
the broad sense), on the effect of interest rates on investment 
intentions. 

But while the report does argue for more positive use of interest 
rates, above all of long term rates, and accepts the general market 
principle that the interest rate should be at a level that balances 
supply and demand for capital, the logic of argument about the 
mechanics is not followed through. The references to the efficacy 
of interest rates echo strangely with the loose generalisations later 
in the report about the limited role of the monetary weapon. Part 
of the explanation lies in the committee’s evident decision that 
changes in interest rates of the necessary proportions would be too 
disruptive (not least to financial institutions) to be acceptable. This 
snot convincing. Any change, whether it is a freeze on bank 
advances or an allocation of steel, is either disruptive or ineffective. 
Nor does experience since 1957, which marked the first really 
vigorous wielding of interest rates by the British authorities, suggest 
that effective results can be achieved only by disruptions that are 
intolerable. 


(iv) What Went Wrong 


The mills of the monetary machine grind slowly, but they 
can grind surely—even if in this decade they have never 
had enough time (473). 


No one seriously thought of relying on the monetary regulator 
to cope with the problems of war finance ; and the war finance itself 
brought major problems to the postwar period. The crux of those 
problems was a huge aftermath of surplus liquidity. The Radcliffe 
report takes due note of this intrusion (though it makes no direct 
reference to Mr Dalton’s exacerbation of it in 1946). It rightly 
points to the big limitations that surplus liquidity imposed on 
the working of interest rates (though it refrains from saying that 
the problem might have been tackled much sooner or more 
vigorously). 

The committee points to another special limitation on the 
eficacy of monetary measures in 1951-57, the half-heartedness 
with which they were pursued and specifically the authorities’ 
neutral line on the long-term rate. It is rather sceptical about the 
actual as distinct from psychological effect of changes in Bank 
rate ; it recognises the external impact (and cites figures from the 
Governor of an increase in the effect on reducing short-term over- 
seas lending) but does not believe that “ veneration ” of Bank rate 
could last if scepticism developed about real domestic effects. This 
of course is a debate that has resounded through the generations. 
The most effective control, it finds, was that on hire purchase terms; 
this is considered undesirable in principle, as a discriminatory con- 
trol, but undeniably effective. The capital issues control as it has 
been worked by the Capital Issues Committee is neatly written 
off as “negligible to the point of irrelevance.” The changes 
in interest rates in this period are judged to have been below the 
worthwhile minimum effect, which the committee puts at £100 
million over a year ; how the committee could assess the impact of 
interest rates in this way is not clear. 

Yet the report says explicitly that, because of the special factors 
that now seem to have been overcome, interest rates should have a 
sharper impact in future. In particular, fewer big companies will 
be shielded from the new issue market. Even in the past, the com- 
mittee thinks, the market has had a broader influence than the large 
amount of self financing has led many people to think. During 
the five years 1949 to 1953 nearly one quoted company in three had 
fesource to a market issue, and the total sum raised represented 
about the same proportion of net new investment by quoted com- 
Panies. Since then, of course, reliance on outside capital has 
me notably heavier. 
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The Radcliffe Proposals 


Interest rates and gilt-edged 

The authorities should have a definite policy in guiding 
long-term interest rates; these must be attractive enough 
to secure finance for the public sector, and this may mean 
relatively high rates even in recessions such as the recent 
one. The authorities should tell the truth about who 


_ subscribes for new issues of their stock. 


Local authorities 

Local authorities should no longer be urged to seek their 
own finance in the market but should be given facilities 
at the Public Works Loan Board at the gilt-edged rate. 


Liquidity controls 

The authorities should be prepared to strengthen their 
influence over bank advances by the use of a special device 
to freeze liquidity, such as the scheme for special deposits 
or variable liquidity ratios. Use of such controls would 
in fairness probably demand extension of similar controls 
over other lending institutions. 


Emergency measures 

In addition, the authorities should have ready for speedy 
application in the event of a threat of ‘* headlong ”’ 
inflation a group of ‘‘ emergency ’’ measures, including 
controls on bank advances, hire purchase, and capital 
issues (but not through the Capital Issues Committee). 


Sterling 

Externally, official policy is generally approved. The 
monthly statements of the reserves should besupplemented 
by additional connected information; most of this would 
put sterling in better light. 


Bank of England 

The organisation and status of the Bank of England is 
approved in general, but Bank rate changes should be 
announced in the name and authority of the Chancellor. 
Part-time directors should remain but should not 
necessarily participate as fully in policy decisions such as 
Bank rate changes. A standing advisory committee on 
monetary policy should be set up to include representa- 
tives of the Bank of England and Treasury and Board of 
Trade. The Bank should give more information in its 
report and regular return and the head of its intelligence 
department should be an executive director. 


Commercial banks 

The clearing banks’ liquidity ratio of 30 per cent should 
be made explicit; and they should give certain new 
information. The Scottish banks should expose their 
ratios of cash and liquid assets, and they and other deposit 
banks should publish monthly figures. 


Building Societies, HP houses, insurance companies 
These, and possibly pension funds and the investment and 
unit trusts, may be affected by new liquidity controls if 
these are imposed on the banks. All these institutions 
should supply information on financial transactions. 


Discount market 

Competition at the tenders for Treasury bills should be 
made less difficult for outsiders, though it is not proposed 
that the discount market’s syndicate should be broken up. 


New institutions 
An Industrial Guarantee Corporation should be set up to 
help raise finance to exploit new inventions. 

Unless existing institutions soon produce facilities for 
cheap transfers of payments there is a case for considering 
the operation of a ‘* giro’’ system by the Post Office. 
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II—Improving the System 


We are in effect looking for some 1959 successor to this traditional restriction 
of the note issue. .. . Regretfully, we cannot identify any quantity, the statutory 
restriction of which would solve the problem . . . (§22-3) 


(i) A Policy for Gilt-edged 
The authorities should be taking a view on long rates rather 
than short . . . (499). 


The authorities should not only have a policy for gilt-edged ; they 
should take pains to explain it to the market. The report pulls no 
punches in its appraisal of the Bank of England’s negative approach 
to the long end of the market. It has little time for the oft-pro- 
pounded doctrine that funding is possible only on a rising market. 
It cites, as other observers have done, experience since 1957, when 
the Bank has for the first time sought to influence market rates ; 
in stopping them from rising it did not inhibit funding. Nor does 
it accept the proposition that market demand cannot be stimu- 
lated by a lowering of gilt-edged prices. Indeed, it regards the 
price mechanism—a reduction of gilt-edged prices entailing a rise 
in yields—as the basic means by which the authorities can and 
should finance the needs of the public sector and regulate liquidity 
in the economy. Gilt-edged securities are not regarded as inherently 
friendless ; the report is impressed with the range of potential 
demand, provided the price is right. It rejects the device of “ index- 
ing” as a dangerous threat to confidence in the monetary unit. 
All this is most salutary. Again, it is somewhat out of line with the 
sceptical remarks about monetary instruments; moreover, the 
argument is not followed to what many would regard as its logical 
conclusion, as the committee doubts the practicability of violent 
changes in rates. Surely the point is that once the authorities have 
shown that they are prepared to move rates vigorously, given 
movements will produce a much bigger effect than hitherto. 


(ii) Controls on Liquidity 
A monetary authority in a tight corner may well decide to 
strike directly at the banks (397). 

Because the committee regards the deposit banks as having key 
influence in the financial mechanism, and because it considers that 
some sources of money carry a greater impact than others, it 
attaches special importance to bank advances. It also regards the 
brake of the interest rate on these advances as of limited use, 
largely because of the banks’ holding of short-dated bonds which 
can be realised with little or no loss. The committee recognises 
that this cushion has been diminishing in the course of the recent 
surge in advances, and admits that this trend might change the 
picture. But it sees a possible need for a special device to curtail 
the banks’ lending by freezing part of their liquid assets so that these 
could not form the base for a secondary expansion of credit. The 
objection to some such devices put by the Bank, that they 
would appear to funnel bank credit direct to the Government, is 
rejected on the ground that “the point of restricting spending in 
the private sector is to enable the public sector to get an adequate 
share of real resources, failing which arbitrary cuts have to be im- 
posed ” (508). The hidden assumption here is that the balance of 
investment between the public and the private sector is right to 
start with ; has that always been true ? 

The report finds little to choose between the various liquidity 
controls, which include “ special deposits,” the system set up in 
reserve last year pending the Radcliffe report. One may agree that 
it is Hobson’s choice. The report leans towards a straightforward 
power to vary the 30 per cent minimum liquidity ratio, a minimum 





which it thinks should be made explicit, though not necessarily 
statutorily (it is now revealed that the Governor did in 1957 make 
strong representations to the banks to adhere to the ratio). The 
report recommends that if the minimum ratio is raised above the 
traditional minimum, “ the practicability of imposing comparable 
restraints on other groups of financial institutions should be con- 
sidered.” The groups to be considered are building societies, hire 
purchase finance companies and probably the life insurance com- 
panies ; to embrace the finance houses it would presumably be 
necessary to put them on a statutory register. The restraints might 
also embrace pension funds and unit and investment trusts ; other 
groups, as yet unborn, might have to be added. 

The committee recommends that if powers for these controls were 
to be taken through extension of section 4 (3) of the Bank of 
England Act, “it would be particularly desirable to give the Trea- 
sury the clear right to initiate the issue of such directions (thus 
removing an existing ambiguity in the Bank of England Act;” 
but “it would be appropriate to define the matters upon which 
directions could be issued, and to limit the power in such a way 
as to ensure that directions could only be given to all the institutions 
in any group (not to an individual institution) ” (510). 


(iii) Emergencies 
We are envisaging only the contingency, remote if the 
economy is in general reasonably run . . . that a real threat 
of headlong inflation may develop. (529). 
The special control of liquidity is not regarded as a control for 
an emergency of the type envisaged above. It is designed for 


TABLE Il 
FLOWS OF CREDIT: ANNUAL CHANGES 
£ million 





1954 | 1955 | 1956 1957. 1958 


Mainly to private sector: 
. New capital issues by U.K. public companies | 201 | 242| 235 259, 195 


| 
2. Bank advances (excluding state industries): | 
London clearing banks .......eceeeeees 110 54 9-26) 353 
Seat I a ocd ss dns sade dwaawes 21) —1I5 | — 3 10, 29 
D COMUATCIRY IE isis sn vencidescecdioeens 100 10 60 50 | -40 
4. Mortgages by insurance companies estab- 
ee ee eee eee 34 76 89 65) 65 
5. Changes in trade credit received by quoted 
PR 4.55505 c ceca cht erencsccesae 18! | 237) 159. 170 
6. Hire purchase debt on business purchases.. | ... wo | —10; IS re) 
7. Lending to persons for house purchase: 
(a) London clearing banks ............. (6) (— 3)\(—11) (-.2)_ @ 
(b) Building societies (net advances)..... 178 | 178 | 127 | 154) 143 
(c) Insurance company mortgages...... (20); (45); (55)! (40) (#0) 
tl) LGR RMINOTUNEE 0s 's.0s0s000eeeess 32 50 50 35 0 
8. Loans on policies and personal security by 
insurance companies ........escecceees 3 6 9 7; 7 
9. Hire purchase debt on consumers’ pur- | 
oii lcus ondes caren cenonces 25|-80 65, % 


10. Personal and professional bank advances by 
members of the British Bankers Association | 








(partly included in item 2).......csssees | (20) (—30) (-35) — | ™ 
Overseas | 14 
11. New capital issues for overseas....eeeeeees | 79| 64) 53) 6 
| } 
Public sector: 
i PO ns ikacisdernnvccbacinends | 90] 187-195 20 1 
13. Gilt-edged securities for cash........e000- | 59} 119) 101 S| 316 
14. Local authority mortgages, etc..........6. | 193 49 | 330 35! 





te ire il acl neem 


. 
. : . : e tabl ua! 

Figures in brackets included in totals elsewhere. The figures in the table usual 
refer to the net changes in debt; gross figures are not generally 


available. 
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sible “ longer periods, not amounting to emergencies, in which 
excessive liquidity persistently embarrasses the authorities in their 
conduct of economic policy ” ; though the committee intimates that 
such compulsory powers would not be justified at present. A 
handle is also given to building controls. The suggested emergency 
measures themselves a1_ a combination of controls of capital issues, 
bank advances and consumer credit. These are all regarded as 
measures that are intrinsically objectionable but justified by their 
eficacy as a last resort for strictly temporary use. To add to their 
weight, and provide a safeguard, it would be advantageous if they 
were handled as a group, known to be available for use at time of 
need and invoked as emergency measures calling for a debate in 
Parliament. 

They must be effective measures: in particular, the control on 
apital issues should bear no resemblance to the farce of CIC but 
should set quantitative limitations on the amount of issues in given 
periods ; responsibility for working this much tougher control 
would have to be seen to be with the Government, and reasons for 
rejections would have to be published. 

The idea of the emergency measures is probably more acceptable 
to those with an instinctive distaste for direct controls than the 
suggested control of liquidity, which on the committee’s wording 
could much more easily be represented as a “ normal” measure. 
There is however one rather staggering omission from the 
emergency package: Bank rate. 


(iv) A Gaffe on Local Authorities 


Some local authorities borrow on bills, like the Treasury . . . 

the Treasury argues against it, on the principle that bill 

finance is proper only for self-liquidating transactions. We 

notice that the Treasury ignores this principle in its own 
borrowing operations . . . (600). 


This splendid remark stands in sorry contrast to the rest of the 
section on local authorities. This is the one part of the report where 
one feels that the committee has gone wildly astray, perhaps unduly 
influenced by special interests. Its recommendations would put 
the clock back to 1955 or before. Virtually the whole of local 
authority borrowing would go back to the Public Works Loan Board. 
The Board should be ready to provide to any local authority that 
wants its long-term capital “‘ at the current gilt-edged rate *—not at 
arate tied to the gilt-edged rate, but at that rate. Since even the 
London County Council has to pay about } per cent more in the 
market than the British Government, it follows that virtually every 
cost-conscious borough treasurer would get out of the mortgage 
market. For what purpose ? The committee is troubled by the 
weight of short term debt. Some authorities have certainly relied 
unduly on the cheaper short money, largely because they believe 
(as less and less people in the City do) that long term rates are 
artificially high. But the aggregate at about £500 million out of a 
total of £5,000 million in 1958 is not unduly alarming, even if 
it has grown somewhat since. It is the essence of the present 
system, after all, that the PWLB is a lender of last resort (at the 
rate that the local authority, not the British Government, would 
command in the market). As for the committee’s concept that this 
reliance on short term debt is a reversal of funding policy, that 
surely is a mechanistic absurdity. Local borrowings have helped 
above all to keep down the supply of Treasury bills, those not 
quite self-liquidating instruments; some municipal borrowings 
may be as liquid, but they are not technical liquid assets held by 
the banks, and thus do not expand the credit base. The other 
Teason put forward for this recommendation, that local expenditure 
is largely determined by social legislation and is closely under 
the government’s control anyway, will not stand up against the 
Precept elsewhere in the report, that the market rate of interest 
IS itself a desirable measuring rod. 
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(v) Nationalised Industries 
It does not seem likely that a nationalised industry equity 
with a fluctuating yield (and perhaps in some years no yield 
at all) and without a Government guarantee. would attract 
much money (593). 

The Committee approves the present system of financing the 
capital requirements of all nationalised industries directly from the 
Exchequer, a system inaugurated in 1956 after the Bank of England 
had found severe embarrassment from issues that it had itself to 
take up being arranged on considerations other than those relating 
to its own debt management. The committee sees no future in 
any of the suggested gimmicks to raise capital, or in reliance on 
self finance. But capital spending by these industries, which 
hitherto has not been “ geared to or hampered by” their ability 
to borrow money or the interest paid on it, ought generally to be 
based on commercial rates of interest for planning purposes at 
least, though the Government’s final decisions may reflect “ social 
priorities.” 


(vi) The Money Market 


We should find no cause for alarm if developments within 
the banking system threatened to break down the cartelisa- 
tion and orderliness of the short market (589). 


Nevertheless, Lombard Street can breathe again. The Radcliffe 
verdict on the discount market is essentially a tolerant, not to 
say patronising, one. This small body of expert technical operators 
is regarded as having a real if not irreplaceable function, which 
adds to the attraction of London as a financial centre. The essence 
of the discount market’s function today is to make an efficient 
market in bills and short bonds. 

Somewhat surprisingly, the report is also willing to tolerate, with 
one reservation, continuance of the discount market’s restrictive 
practice. This is the arrangement under which the clearing banks 
agree not to tender for Treasury bills on their own account and the 
discount houses work as a syndicate to submit the bulk of their 
tender at an agreed price, fixing the amounts of their appli- 
cations in agreed proportions, and accepting an obligation always 
to cover the whole of the tender. In the absence of that com- 
mitment, the Treasury and the Bank of England still believe, 
Government financing would be disrupted at times when the 
market was expecting a rise in Bank rate and bill rates and conse- 
quently declined to take up the full Treasury bill offer, forcing the 
Treasury to seek alternative» finance through Ways and Means. 
The committee finds that this traditional objection no longer has 
force, since the temporary addition to the cash base would be offset 
by a corresponding reduction in other liquid assets, and it is the 
total of liquid assets that matters. Nor would the committee view 
with undue concern increased fluctuations in bill rates, which it 
believes can be localised. Yet it refrains from outright condem- 
nation of the syndicate, particularly as the discount market does 
not appear to extract monopoly profits from it. 

The committee’s one firm reservation in all this discussion 
is that one should encourage rather than discourage the growing 
outside demand for Treasury bills, which helps to keep down the 
cost of the floating debt, and also keeps down bank liquidity. To 
foster this demand, the committee would not mind greater com- 
petition in the money market, though it does not firmly recommend 
the ending of the banks’ agreement on their short money rates 
(the holding down of deposit rates it seems to regard as the 
banks’ own funeral: the effect has been to limit not the nature 
of their lending but “ their quantitative share of total lending in the 
economy”). What is regarded as unacceptable is the practice of 
“ deliberately manipulating the syndicate bid week by week in 
order to discourage ‘ outside’ tenders” (590). So the syndicate 
must not behave as a syndicate. Vacillation here has landed the 
committee in an odd position. 
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We believe that the weight of opinion is solidly 
behind the view that exchange stability as an objective 
is to be pitched higher than is implicit in our 


international obligations (60). 


(i) The Priorities Are Right 


The [sterling] system makes possible a great economy 
in gold and other international currency (649) 


The chapter on the international aspect of the monetary system 
is distinctive in two ways. Here there are only one or two of the 
qualifying generalisations showing scepticism of the working of 
the market mechanism that are pepnered through the rest of the 
report ; and at the same time the technical discussion here is rather 
less satisfactory and notably less comprehensive than that in the 
domestic chapters. The four short paragraphs on fluctuating 
exchange rates are a notable example. Possibly the committee felt 
the weight of responsibility bearing heavily here ; and apparently 
Professor Meade was the only witness who entertained the idea. 
One need not be convinced of the virtue of this expedient to feel 
that there are important technical arguments that merit discussion. 

The committee approves virtually the whole balance of official 
policy for sterling. It is right to build up the net banking reserves ; 
and presumably the Treasury would not really dissent from the 
committee’s view that increases in the reserves are normally more 
desirable than reductions in sterling liabilities, nor would it neces- 
sarily carp at the view that an increase in international lines of 
credit is preferable to both. The committee is not in favour of an 
increase in the price of gold, partly because this would give most 
benefit to those countries that needed it least and partly because 
it would cause disruptive speculation about further changes, Its 
main hope is to see wider powers for the International Monetary 
Fund, on the lines of the original Keynes plan. But it recognises 
that it is difficult to achieve much here while many currencies 
are not convertible, and it is not very impressed with the idea that 
IMF should take over Britain’s sterling liabilities. It points to the 
crux of the problem: “It is impossible, therefore, to disentangle 
the problem of international liquidity from the problem of inter- 
national balance ” (680). If there are major strains on that balance, 
“the investment in liquidity necessary to see matters through will 
have to be very heavy, and is unlikely to be made.” 

Given the improvement in the international balance in recent 
years, the committee approves the steps taken towards convertibility 
(it is never quite clear whether it is talking about convertibility for 
non-residents or for Britons as well) and non-discrimination in 
trade. It is not unhopeful of the future, though it recognises the 
danger of the United States becoming alarmed at the growth in 
its dollar liabilities in relation to 11s gold reserves and making 
dollars less freely available. It believes that inconvertibility makes 
sense only when world payments are seriously out of balance ; 
at the same time it feels that Britain must retain freedom to act 
in such a contingency. As “ there are serious doubts ” whether the 
scarce currency clause in article VII of IMF is “ workable in prac- 
tice,” the committee recommends that before accepting the full 
obligations of article VIII—that is moving to full convertibility on 
current account—Britain should secure agreement that the Fund 
would not withhold approval for the use of discriminatory measures 
in conditions of a substantial and persistent movement of gold to a 
single country or group of countries. 

All this is good sense ; and the committee takes a realistic view of 


the effective worth of capital controls in a crisis, and it recom. 
mends that “with all its limitations, some control over capital 
movements should be retained.” A different view of things seems 
to have crept into an odd passage on import controls. “ We assume 
[that they] will continue to be an important weapon available to the 
authorities under international agreement foz the purpose of 
influencing the balance of payments” (730). But in discussing 
overseas investment, the committee again comes down against 
restriction, emphasising rather the reasons why Britain should do 
more. It is anxious to see a modification of limitations on over- 
seas borrowing in the London capital market—which the Treasury 
apparently envisages as continuing as far ahead as one can see. 
“ Overseas investment should not be looked on as a mere residual.” 
The implication of all this, of course, is a very large current surplus, 
and the committee approves the Treasury’s revision of the “ desir- 
able” surplus from £300-£350 million to £450 million a year. 
But the committee points to one other way of carrying the 
burden of overseas lending—by overseas borrowing. The overseas 
sterling countries should be encouraged to continue their larger 
intake of outside capital—and the British Government itself might 
do worse than float a loan abroad. 


(ii) Protecting the Pound 


Confidence has generally been weakened at times when 
the balance of current transactions was already running 
strongly against sterling. . . . (643) 


In noting that fact, so often forgotten after the special circum- 
stances of 1957, the committee does not minimise the strains to 
which sterling is subject on capital account ; though it states that 
the sterling balances, although they <re as large as in 1945, are a 
smaller real burden and should be more firmiy held. No special 
remedies are put forward to make sterling less vulnerable. The 
committee does not quite share the Bank of England’s faith in 
Bank rate as an effective weapon to check a gold drain. It says 
that inflows of funds can do little good nowadays since they are 
covered by sales in the forward market, and that in a real crisis even 
the forward cover will be distrusted because of fears of drastic 
exchange controls (for this reason, and others, the committee rejects 
proposals that the authorities should try to encourage people to 
leave funds here by providing full support to the forward rate). 

The committee notes the great importance of the leads and lags— 
which may lead to losses “ running into hundreds of millions of 
pounds without any infringement of existing regulations "—and 
notes that the authorities seem tc have as little information about 
these as about domestic commercial credit. Both should be studied. 
Finally, the committee believes, with many other commentators, 
that the figures on the external account that tie authorities choose 
to publish at present place sterling in an artificially bad light. It 
recommends that reserves and liabilities should be published in 
one single monthly statement, and that the sterling liabilities should 
exclude, in line with the coverage of the gold figures, balances held 
by private individuals and institutions. In addition, a detailed 
quarterly statement should show the whole external balance sheet, 
including for example holdings of dollar securities. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


IN THE MARKETS 
a 


The Disappearing Gap 


n Wednesday the average yield on the 
() 50 equities included in The Economist 
ilicator, at 4.71 per cent, was exactly on 
par with the yield on old Consols. By that 
measure the yield gap between equities and 
gilt-edged stocks had closed. Using, how- 
ever, the Financial Times ordinary share 
index, which recorded an average yield on 
Wednesday of 4.81 per cent, the gap had 
narrowed practically to vanishing point but 
had not quite disappeared. The gap has 
shrunk perceptibly in the last few days 
because, though there has been some buying 
of the medium-dated Government bonds, 
the undated stocks have been neglected and 
have hardly changed in price while equity 
prices have continued to rise. The boom 
in equities has been fed by an encouraging 
statement from the Treasury on industrial 
apansion and by a public opinion poll that 
showed a marked swing to the Conservative 
party. Equities now form very much of a 
political market and there has been heavy 
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buying of steel shares, by Continental and 
American investors as well as British ones. 
The gap between equity yields, as 
measured by The Economist indicator, and 
the yield on old Consols was last closed on 
June 3rd- The common yield was then 
491 per cent, though the yield on the 
Financial Times index was 4.99 per cent. 
Since then, gilt-edged prices have moved up 
‘lowly but surely. Early in June, partly as 
a consequence of the traditional danger 
‘ignal of the yield gap closing, equity prices 
however, faltered. They did not begin to 
climb out of the trough until the middle of 
July. Will they, now that the signal has 
lashed a second time, falter again? Maybe 
hot. The logic of the arguments of the 
cliffe committee and of the fact that the 
Government has deliberately restrained the 
"st in gilt-edged prices suggests that the 
i 'on equities could fall below the yield 
Government bonds. That has already 


happened on Wall Street. Equities can be 
bought on the prospect of industrial growth 
as well as a hedge against inflation and the 
yields on British securities, though they have 
fallen, are still attractive by the standards 
of stock markets in other countries. It 
would mark a big break with tradition and 
caution if British equities were bid up to a 
level where they offered a yield less than 
old Consols. But if investors remain confi- 
dent that the Conservatives will win the next 
election it could happen—at least tem- 
porarily. 


COAL 


Grimmer Reckoning 


N 1950 the National Coal Board thought 

Britain would demand 205-215 million 
tons of coal by 1965, and that it would be 
able to export 25-35 million tons of coal 
a year in the sixties ; so it planned to pro- 
duce 240 million tons a year by then, from 
the deep mines. By 1954, having been told 
that more might be wanted, it reckoned 
that it might be able to produce 250 million 
tons a year by 1965. By 1956, however, it 
had decided that 240 million tons would be 
the utmost possible—and of that only 230 
millions tons from the deep mines, plus 
10 million tons a year from opencast mining, 
which it had earlier assumed would cease 
by 1961-65. After an agonising reappraisal 
of the collapse in coal demand during the 
last two years, the board this week told the 
miners that it now thinks it will be able to 
sell only 200-215 million tons of coal a year 
by the mid-sixties—perhaps 195-205 million 
tons at home, with 5-10 million tons abroad. 

Its long-term development plan was 
always one of concentration, mainly upon 
reconstructed and new mines. In 1950 it 
said that 350-400 of its then 950 mines 
would cease to have a separate existence by 
the mid-sixties, 90 being absorbed into 
other reconstructions and the rest being 
closed through exhaustion or uneconomic 
costs. Since then about 190 pits have in 
fact been closed; the process was accelerated 
this year to cut output quickly. By the end 
of this year about 170 of these “ routine 
closures ” will be left in the programme set 
out in the original plan (and later somewhat 
revised). The miners were told that if the 
board can sell 215 million tons a year by 
1965 about 35 more mines (mainly one pre- 
sumes from the 250 or so that it had been 
planned to work on without major change) 
will have to be closed ; if it can sell only 
200 million tons, about 70 more will have 
to be closed. 

The original plan had assumed that by 
1965 the mines would need about 618,000 











men, a decline of 80,000 over 15 years ; 
this had later been revised upwards quite 
considerably to 672,000 for the end of the 
plan, because the board had become less 
sanguine about increasing output per man- 
year. It now thinks that it may be able to 
employ 625,000 men in 1965 if it can sell 
215 million tons, but only 575,000 if 
demand drops to 200 million tons. 

Along with these salient points of a re- 
vised development plan that will be pre- 
sented to the Minister of Power next month 
and later published, Sir James was able to 
tell the miners’ leaders that opencast output 
would steadily be run down from now on, 
until in 1965 only two sites, with an annual 
output of about 2 million tons, are expected 
to be working. This might have been more 
of a consolation to them than to the board's 
chairman, since the tonnage thus abandoned 
has been among the board’s most profitable, 
as against the uneconomic deep-mined ton- 
nage it will get rid of by closing more pits ; 
but there is not much doubt where Sir 
James’s sympathies lic. He did not indicate 
how much this revision of the plan might 
be expected to cut the investment that the 
NCB had planned during the six years 1960- 
1965, perhaps some £400-{500 million. It 
is not too clear how much closing mines 
where capital expenditure would be no more 
than is required to keep output steady can 
reduce its total estimates of expenditure. 
But clearly Parliament and the public at 
least will expect expenditure to come 
roughly down in proportion with plans for 
output. 


HARRODS 


What Price Glory? 


} days before Mr Hugh Fraser had 
to decide whether to close his offer 
for Harrods or to extend it for a few more 
weeks, the House of Fraser raised its bid 
for the Harrods equity by 6s. 8d. in cash. 
The bid thus became 2} House of Fraser 
ordinary shares plus 66s. 8d. in cash 
for every £1 Harrods ordinary share. The 
bid of 30s. in cash for each of the prefer- 
ence shares was left unchanged With the 
House of Fraser shares standing at 
36s. this put a theoretical value of about 
147s. 6d. on the Harrods ordinary shares 
and made the total value of the bid worth, 
again theoretically, £355 million for the 
Harrods enterprise. Two days later, Deben- 
hams raised its bid for the ordinary shares 
by 10s. in cash, making it 3} Debenhams 
ordinary shares plus 50s. in cash for every 
Harrods ordinary share. With the Deben- 
hams shares standing at 28s. 13d. that put 
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a value of 148s. 6d. on the Harrods equity 
and, with the bid for each of the preference 
shares unchanged at one Debenhams share 
plus 1os.-in cash, put a total value of 
about £373 million on the Harrods 
enterprise. 

Who, it may be enquired, had trumped 
whose ace ? Is it, in fact, a game that is 
worth winning ? The market prices of the 
Debenhams and the House of Fraser shares 
move up and down as each card is played 
and the market price of the Harrods equity 
remains well below the theoretical bid 
prices. As soon as one bidder seems to gain 
an advantage its shares are marked down 
and its rival’s up, for victory will increase 
the supply of the winner’s shares. An un- 
true rumour that Debenhams would be 
withdrawing from the struggle, for instance, 
immediately put the price of its shares up. 

The auction may no longer be worth 
winning. The bidders appear to have been 
so swept away with the excitement that the 
purpose of each now seems to be more to 
prevent the other becoming the biggest 
department store group in the country than 
to acquire Harrods simply on its basic 
merits. The victor, paying this kind of 
price, cannot afford to be gentle in reform- 
ing the ways and business of Harrods. 
Dramatic economies and quite ruthless poli- 
cies of integration would seem to be 
required to make Harrods a prize rather 
than a millstone. The financial history of 
the last few years has been enlivened by 
many take-overs, contested and uncontested. 
All the variations on the theme seemed to 
be exhausted, until now. But may not the 
Harrods affair be the reductio ad absurdum 
of take-over bids ? 


THE EXCHANGES 


Funds to New York 


S TERLING has come under some pressure 
this week. The rate on New York 
dipped below $2.81 on Tuesday, and subse- 
quently rates on Continental centres also 
weakened. These movements are mainly 
the result of a demand for dollars, particu- 
larly from Continental sources, to take 
advantage of the renewed rise in American 
money rates. This week the rate on three 
months Treasury bills in New York has 
risen to 3.4 per cent and that on 182-day 
bills to 3.8 per cent. There is still little sign 
of seasonal demand for dollars against ster- 
ling on commercial account ; the strength 
of Britain’s exports to the United States is 
offsetting the usual seasonal demands for 
dollars. Nor are there any signs of specula- 
tion against sterling in advance of the 
general election ; this week, indeed, the 
discount on sterling against the US dollar 
in the forward market has run off com- 
pletely. 

The trend towards higher interest rates 
in North America has gone still further in 
Canada, where the Treasury bill rate has 
topped 6 per cent. Since the Canadian 
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Bank rate is fixed at } per cent above the 
bill rate, Canadian banks now have to pay 
more for borrowing from the central bank 
than the maximum of 6 per cent they are 
allowed to charge for loans. They have 
therefore taken steps to curtail their 
lending. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Then There Were Four 


HE Central Electricity Generating 
Board will now have only four bids, 
not five, to consider when it comes to open 
tenders for its 500 megawatt nuclear power 
station at Dungeness next March. Two of 
the most tightly-knit of the five consortiums 
bidding for this type of work, the Nuclear 
Power Plant Company and the AEI-John 
Thompson Nuclear Energy Company, have 
announced that they intend in future to 
work together and submit a single tender. 
Details of their collaboration have still to 
be worked out. It is, for example, undecided 
whether they will merge their two com- 
panies into a single giant, or how finan- 
cial responsibility will be split between 
them. But these two groups have been 
building nuclear power stations longer than 
the other three—their bulldozers moved on 
to the Bradwell and Berkeley sites in Janu- 
ary 1957—and they are becoming ex- 
asperated at the amount of time and money 
expended since then in submitting fruitless 
tenders for contracts which they have only 
a one in five chance (and for reasons of 
policy often no chance at all) of winning. 
The merger suggests that only companies 
operating on the very largest scale have 
much chance of making headway in nuclear 
engineering. The Nuclear Power Plant 
Company has invested more heavily than 
the other groups in specialised construc- 
tional equipment because without that 
equipment it did not see how two stations 
could be under construction simultaneously 
—and no group can live on one station 
alone. Consequently it owns two Goliath 
cranes, costing up to £400,000 apiece, 
where most other groups are content with 
one, and AEI has managed without any at 
all. There are signs that equally heavy 
investment is needed in research, which 
continues long after tenders have been sub- 
mitted and engineers have moved on to the 
site. Experience about the behaviour of 
reactors and the materials in them is being 
accumulated all the time, calling for almost 
continuous modifications—some minor and 
some not so small. The decision to col- 
laborate by the two consortiums longest in 
the business could have been inspired as 
much by the desire to pool facilities as to 
reduce competition, and it runs counter to 
reports current in the industry about the 
impending break-up of the consortium sys- 
tem. If this does break up someone, pre- 
sumably the Generating Board, will have to 
shoulder a good deal of the research now 
carried out with varying efficacy by these 
groups themselves. 
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ANGLO-FRENCH TRADE 


Bigger Quotas for Cars 


— and France recently agreed to 
raise their import quotas for each 
others’ cars by £500,000 this year from 
August 6th. The Board of Trade remains 
as coy as ever about the size of these quotas 
but it is understood that the quota for 
British cars in Metropolitan France becomes 
£1,760,000 ; this is an increase of 4o per 
cent, and represents an extra 800 to goo 
units. During the Anglo-French trade 
negotiations earlier this year Britain’s quota 
was increased by about 80 per cent to 
£15 million (including £200,000 for Algeria 
and {£40,000 for overseas territories), 
Reports from Paris claim that the latest 
increase removes most of the remaining 
discrimination in French treatment of car 
imports between common market countries 
and outsiders. It is not possible to verify 
this claim because the French quota for 
imports from the common market apparently 
has not yet been published. 

The initiative for the increase came from 
French manufacturers, whose applications 
for import licences had already exceeded 
the old 1959 quota. The French quota for 
British cars was not under pressure, but one 
should not, perhaps, conclude that British 
manufacturers will fail to make full use of 
their enlarged quota. While devaluation has 
made it harder to sell in France, specialist 
cars such as the Jaguar and British sports 
cars face les competition there than family 
saloons, and these manufacturers are hoping 
to increase their sales further. 


BREWING 


Since Mr Clore 


eo. shares have not been the same 
staid equities since Mr Charles Clore 
made his bid for Watney Mann. He swung 
the spotlight on a corner of the stock market 
that had almost forgotten what drama was. 
The brewers had long been aware that 
economies of scale could be secured and 
properties redeveloped through trading 
pacts and outright mergers. What Mr 
Clore did was to awaken investors to these 
possibilities. The prices of brewing shares 
were then jerked forward ; even though Mr 
Clore withdrew his bid, the yields offered 
by them have continued to run below those 
offered by industrial growth stocks. The 
impact that Mr Clore made in May 1s mea- 
sured in the table of yields. 

With 2d. off the pint of beer and the sun 
blazing down, this has been a summer that 
brewers dream of. Output in June, 4 
2,420,271 bulk barrels, was 15 per cent 
higher than a year earlier, and the highest 
figure for any June since 1950. After the 
fall of 5 per cent in the first three months 
of this year, production since the budget 
has steadily been rising and was 10 Pe 
cent higher in the second quarter than 10 
the same period of 1958. If the better 
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In New Zealand he’s a national institution 
...and so are we! 
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A good deal of the country’s livelihood 
depends upon the sheep farmers of 
New Zealand. Between them, they 
sent wool and meat to the value of over 
£170,000,000 to overseas markets last 


year. With so large a share of the 
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national income depending upon their 





labour, it is not remarkable that they 
should turn so often to us for the 
banking services they require. For we, 
too, are a national institution—national 
in both name and organisation. At 
more than 150 branches and agencies 


yeur own concern is with some aspect of New Zealand’s 
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For many years Barclays Bank has been building up a structure unique in 
world banking, a structure based upon two distinct principles. The private 
banks which combined to form Barclays have provided the foundation 
for a system of Local Head Offices which lodges in the hands of local 
people a broad measure of the day-to-day control of affairs; while, ranged 
around the English bank, there has been developed a group of associated 
companies which provide in Scotland, in France, in the Mediterranean, in 
Africa, in Canada, and in the West Indies, a banking service comparable 
to that of the parent company. The Englishman doing business overseas 
may well find invaluable this direct representation in many countries; it 
is of course supplemented by a network of correspondent banks through- 
out the world. 

The system of decentralisation through Local Head Offices is not 
confined to this country. Branch managers can deal with practically any 
banking question you put to them; but if they have to refer to higher 
authority most of them need go only to their Local Directors in Norwich 
or Nairobi, in Cardiff or Cape Town, rather than to a remote Head 


office in London. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


THE BARCLAYS GROUP 


Barclays Bank Limited Barclays Bank D.C.O. Barclays Bank (France) Limited 
The British Linen Bank 
Barclays Overseas Development Corporation Limited 
Barclays Bank Executor and Trustee Company (Channel Islands) Limited 


Associated Banks : 
In Canada—Imperial Bank of Canada. In Belgium—Banque de Commerce 


In the Belgian Congo — Crédit Congolais 
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oe after September 30th, when the 


traditional brewing year ends, the industry 
gould certainly be in a sorry plight—and 
the current yields unjustified. If gross and 
get profits are bigger and produce better 
jividends, investors may congratulate them- 
gives upon their short-range foresight. 
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Dividends are certainly likely to go up, for 
the brewers must be anxious to keep 
shareholders on their side now that “ out- 
siders” such as Mr Clore and Mr Jasper 
have shown their interest in the industry. 
Bigger dividends from trading there should 
te; capital distributions there cannot be. 
The brewers need more capital, and they 
have a home for any money they may realise 
from property deals. 

Brewing cannot in any sense be classed as. 
agrowth industry.. Beer takes a declining 
share of consumers’ rising expenditure ; it 
has fallen from nearly 5 per cent of total 
cusumer expenditure in 1952 to about 3.8 
percent in 1958. Other industries dixectly 
serving the consumer can plan for expand- 
ing markets; the brewing industry in 
general has to be concerned with holding its 
ow. Through amalgamations and ration- 
disation, the brewers can save in costs ; 
through livelier sales promotion, they may 
be able to arrest the secular decline in beer 
consumption. But they would be fortunate 
todo more ; they must view with dismay 
ie tiny proportion of young people’s 
income nowadays spent on beer—unless, of 
course, they happen to manufacture soft 
drinks as well. When one brewing firm 
expands nowadays it 1s likely to be at the 
expense of another, less thrustful in its 
management. These adjustments are shift- 
ing the balance of power within the 
industry ; today, more than ever, investors 
breweries have to discriminate. 





ELECTRIC LAMPS 


Cutting the Cost 


RODUCERS of large electric lamps have 
been cutting the prices of some 
fluorescent lamps in succession during the 
past fortnight. Atlas, the largest producer 
M Britain, exercised price leadership in 
this case; on August 4th it reduced the 
Pnce of 125-watt 8-foot tubes by 124 per 
‘ent, from 20s. to 17s. 6d., and of the similar 
tellector type tubes by 9 per cent from 
28. to 20s. The miniature 4, 6 and 8 
Watt 6, 9 and 12-inch tubes used in street 
llards were cut in price by 35 per 
‘ent, from 11s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. These price 
teductions were followed after a decent 


breweries fail to report higher © 
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Satisfied Watchdog 


es closing words of the Select Com- 
mittee on Estimates’ 80-page report 
on the Atomic Energy Authority’s in- 
dustrial group, “Your committee note 
the readiness of the Authority and the 
group to respond to changing circum- 
stances and to criticise their own 
organisation and performance,” suggest 
why this traditionally critical parliamen- 
tary watchdog has been for once both 
sympathetic and understanding towards 
an organisation far from faultless. In 
one way and another, the committee 
found a good deal to criticise about the 
Risley organisation—its unwieldiness, 
its alarming rate of growth, its time- 
consuming proliferation of committees, 
its pre-occupation with fiddling detail. its 
insufferable smugness when costs proved 
lower than hastily and perhaps care- 
lessly prepared estimates (“The 
Authority is not entitled to claim as they 
did that they had saved several million 
pounds”). Yet these criticisms are not 
translated into censure because they had 
in most cases been anticipated by the 
AEA. 


HE select committee was not con- 

cerned either with research, as it is 
carried out at Harwell, or with weapon 
production as it is conducted at Alder- 
maston. Its inquiries were concerned 
with the AEA’s production of fissile 
materials, and with its policy for 
development of civil reactors. 

The AEA and industry have given the 
country civil nuclear power stations that 
are a great improvement on the original 
Calder Hall design yet vastly more 
expensive than a conventional power 
station. It is usually assumed, on the 
basis of figures calculated by Sir 
Christopher Hinton’s Generating Board, 
that atomic electricity will cost about 20 
per cent more at the outset than elec- 
tricity from a modern and well-sited coal 
fired plant. The committee, however, 
quote figures showing that coal-fired 
plants may produce electricity for as 
little as $d. a unit, in which case atomic 
electricity will be not 20, but 4o per 
cent more costly to produce. 

To follow these first stations, the AEA 
has a Mark II version of the Calder 
Hall design actually under construction 
and a Mark III version in the experi- 
mental stage; and the fast breeder 
reactor at Dounreay. It is research on 
a very narrow front, but given the 
resources at its disposal, the committee 
did not see how the Authority could do 
more. It is hoped that electricity costs, 
the committee were told, may be 
brought down from o.7d. per unit 
in the first nuclear stations to o.§d. 
in the Mark MII versions § and 
between 0.3 and o.4d. per unit in 


civil versions of Dounreay. On this evi- 
dence it is understandable that the com- 
mittee urged the AEA to press ahead 
with the development of Dounreay as 
rapidly as possible and criticised the 
delays imposed upon it by the recom- 
mendations of the three committees, of 
which Sir Alexander Fleck was chair- 
man, which looked into  Risley’s 
administration after the Windscale fire. 
(This is not the only occasion on which 
the Select Committee, either openly or 
by implication, criticises the Fleck 
committees.) 

Here, perhaps, the Select Committee 
gave less weight than it should. to the 
grave technical difficulties of turning a 
dangerous experimental apparatus like 
the Dounreay reactor into a civil power 
station. And it was less sympathetic than 
it might have been towards the AEA’s 
mounting anxiety to hedge its bet on the 
Mark II version of Calder Hall by de- 
veloping an alternative type of heavy 
water reactor never before built in this 
country. This newcomer might indeed 
be the “export” reactor that the com- 
mittee seems to think is needed before 
British industry can break into the over- 
seas market for reactors—remaining 
apparently oblivious to the fact that 
the Americans, with their far greater 
range of designs, do no better and 
frequently do a great deal worse. 


> views about the designing ability 
of the industrial consortia are a good 
deal less sanguine and more levelheaded 
than some summaries of its recommen- 
dations have suggested. The AEA said 
flatly in evidence (which has not yet 
been published) that industry is not 
capable of designing a new type of 
reactor at this stage, either working on 
its own or as sub-contractors for the 
AEA. Here the committee is inclined 
to agree. What it does suggest is that 
much of the detailed development work 
on the Mark I Calder Hall type—which 
surprisingly is still being done at Risley 
—could be passed on either to the 
Generating Board or to industry. 

The great barrier to this closer col- 
laboration of the AEA and industry is, 
however, the question of patents and the 
greatest shortcoming of the Select Com- 
mittee’s report is that it fails completely 
to touch on this question or even to 
recognise its existence. Work done by 
industry for or with the AEA is public 
property and companies with potentially 
valuable ideas do not always want to 
hand these to their competitors. If this 
is the price they must pay for access to 
the Authority’s greater experience and 
its magnificent facilities, then they are 
sometimes prepared to forego the privi- 
lege in exchange for patent protection. 
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interval by Osram last week and Philips 
and Mazda on Monday. 

The 125-watt 8-foot tube is a size that 
has been increasingly used in commercial 
applications during the last few years. Atlas 
installed a mass production line for them 
three years ago when the price was 30s. a 
tube, and states that the subsequent fall in 
price has been the consequence. Identical 
prices are virtually inevitable with such 
standardised products as lamps, despite the 
ending of the price agreements of the 
industry. Atlas was hever a party to these 


agreements, yet its prices were always the 


same as those of the members while they 
existed. 

The cost of street ~lighting will also be 
reduced by another development an- 
nounced this week, in this case the result of 
' technical progress in the product rather 
than in production. The AEI Lamp and 
Lighting laboratory has developed a new 
type of sodium lamp that gives a 25 per cent 
increase in efficiency on those previously 
made: it produces 100 lumens per watt 
compared with 80 before This is stated to 
mean that the intensity of road lighting can 
be doubled at an increase in cost of only 
38 per cent, or conversely the same intensity 
of light could presumably be produced at 
31 per cent less cost. 

The lamps have been installed on three 
sections of road for demonstration ; because 
of their greater brightness, they can be 
more widely spaced and mounted at a 
height of 35 feet, compared with the 
normal 25 feet, giving a more evenly spread 
light. The life of the new lamp should be 
5,000 hours, and replacement at 4,000 hour 
intervals is recommended ; its light output 
falls from the 100 lumens per watt it 
achieves when new to 88 after 5,000 hours 
and averages 92 throughout its life. The 
reduction in the cost of lighting new roads 
that it makes possible has led to suggestions 
that motorways should be provided with 
lighting ; but a central fence or hedge still 
seems a cheaper means of preventing 
dazzle. 


AIR FARES 


Apologia for the North 
Atlantic 


Ws a potentially difficult rate-fixing 
conference due to open in Honolulu 


in a month’s time, and critics on both sides 
of the Atlantic sniping at its general level 
of fares, the International Air Transport 
Association has decided the time has come 
to explain just why it costs nearly twice as 
much to fly the North Atlantic as it does 
to cover the same distance by air inside 
the United States. The first reason put 
forward is distance: that from London to 
New York is 25 per cent greater than from 
New York to Los Angeles and IATA claims 
flatly that since flying costs rise progres- 
sively with distance, the bill is increased 
by considerably more than 25 per cent. 
Then there are special features peculiar to 









BUSINESS NOTES 


flying long distances over water, such as 
extra navigating equipment, life boats 
equivalent to four passenger seats, and 
larger, more highly paid crews. There is 
no possibility of intermediate traffic stops, 
traffic is highly seasonal and still largely 
one-way, travel agents handle a much 
higher proportion of bookings and get a 
higher commission than on internal Ameri- 
can flights. Foreign landing fees tend to 
be as much as 73 per cent higher than on 
internal flights, three times as many staff 
are required to get passengers through the 
formalities of an international airport and 
airlines find themselves having to pay the 
overtime rates of customs and immigration 
officers—at least at the American end of 
the journey. 

Unkindly disposed critics who have 
produced figures suggesting that North 
Atlantic fares could be halved without loss 
of profit would probably reply that this 
apologia merely indicates that international 
airlines carry excessive overheads. There 
is some truth in this argument, but IATA 
could fairly claim that the geography of 
the North Atlantic, with its headwinds and 
its awkward distances, has been a distorting 
factor in aircraft design and through it, in 
airline economics. Because it is the richest 
of the air routes, fare-cutting usually begins 
on the North Atlantic and spreads from 
there to other regions. The main point of 
interest at Honolulu will be to see how far 
third class fares spread this year through 
Europe, under pressure from British Euro- 
pean Airways, and through the Far East 
and Pacific under pressure from the bigger 
of the long-distance carriers, 


UNILEVER 


Better Margins 


oe production and consumers’ spend- 
/ ing swinging up throughout the 
world, it is not surprising that the combined 
profits of the Unilever diarchy were higher 
in the first half of this year than in either 
of the two six monthly periods in 1958. 
Nor, given the commercial weight and 
power of this giant in many markets, is 
it surprising that in the competitive 
struggle for the housewife’s custom Unilever 
has traded at a better margin of profit. The 
combined results for the group are set out in 
the accompanying table. 


COMBINED SALES AND PROFITS 


(£ million) 
Six months ended June 30, Dec. 31, June 30, 
1958 1958 1959 
CN CRE ic oceans 860 868 86! 
ee 617 642 642 
oe eee 43:2 49-4 53-8 
PEOE GEO 600s sens 20:3 27-0 29-8 
Gross profit/net sales. 7:0% 7:8% 8-4% 
Net profit/net sales... 3°3% 4-2% 4-6% 


Unilever NV, though it employs less 
capital than Unilever Limited, continues to 
make the biggest contribution to combined 
earnings. Before tax its gross profits in the 
last three half-yearly periods have run from 
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£23.2 million through £27.7 million to 
£29.2 million ; in the same periods the gro, 
profits of Unilever Limited have run froq 
£20.0 million through £21.7 million to 
£24.6 million. Thus, while the profits ¢ 
both partners were continuing to rise, th, 
relative advance in them was most marked 
for NV in the second half of last year ang 
most marked for Limited in the first hai 
of this. The devaluation of the French anj 
Turkish currencies at the beginning of this 
year and the sale of Unilever’s interests jp 
Norway may help in part to explain yhy 
the rate of increase in the profits of XV 
which are largely earned from trading iy 
Continental Europe and the United State 
appears to have slowed down. But can ji 
also be that consumer spending in Britain 
and in certain countries of the Common. 
wealth—the markets in which Limited ear; 
its profits—was rising a little faster than in 
western Europe or the United States ? 


RAW SUGAR 


A Helpful Move 


Te International Sugar Council appear; 
to be playing the role of the general 
who, while claiming that his defences are 
adequate, still calls for reinforcements, The 
council deserves some sympathy in its pre. 
dicament. It may, as it claims, have 
brought supplies for the free market into 
broad balance with demand this year. But 
this is of little avail when the larger 
exporter, Cuba, still has a substantial unsold 
stock and is an anxious seller. Lack of con- 
fidence in Cuba’s selling policy was the main 
cause of the persistent weakness in prices in 
recent months. Last month the spot price 
fell as low as 2.55 cents a lb, though it has 
since risen sharply—partly because of the 
disturbances in Cuba, which might have 
interrupted shipments, but mainly because 
Russia has unexpectedly bought 170,000 
tons of Cuban sugar (at 2.58 cents a lb). The 
spot price has now recovered to 2.88 cents 
a lb. 

In its efforts to promote a “ constructive” 
marketing policy the council announced 
this week that exporters may carry forward 
into 1960 up to Io per cent of their basic 
export tonnages, without penalty or prejt- 
dice to their quotas next year. The right to 
carry forward, and the amount, have to bk 
approved by the council at its meeting next 
November. In the short run—which is the 
council’s present concern—this offers Cuba 
more flexibility in its selling policy, if i 
chooses to use it. Ten per cent of Cuba's 
basic tonnage is 240,000 tons, whereas the 
unsold portion of its quota is believed to be 
about 500,000 tons. Spot and futures prices 
rose on the news, the nearby delivery 
months gaining more than quotations for 
delivery early next year. And though the 
latest move is only a means of buying Umé, 
it will not necessarily be dearly bought. 
Demand for sugar, and prices, may be mor 
buoyant next year. The new European bett 
crop, for example, seems likely to be smaller 
this year. 
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000 It’s true that British exporters today face heavier competition than ever before. : 
The But it hasn’t deterred the exporters covered by ECGD insurance. They’re the °..... cicatielitinaiil 
ents men who are able to offer competitive credit terms: the men who can expand 

and develop overseas free from serious financial worries. Have a talk with 

your ECGD man. 
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very ECGD is a Government Department EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT 
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Earning our keep 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY exports from Britain are | robot aids on which the world’s increasing output of food 
almost as large as those of the U.8.A., where mechanized depends. In 1958, this trade contributed £94,000,000 
farming largely developed (though our own agriculture is towards Britain's vital balance of payments. Enough to 
now more intensively mechanized than any other country’s). | cover all our imports of tobacco. Of the firms engaged in ita 
Time was when we were noted for exporting the finest great many are customers of Lloyds Bank, which provides 
plough-horses. Now it is tractors; and combine harvesters, them with the financial services they need-at home and, 


grass and grain driers, ploughs, cultivators-all the | through its overseas connections, in any part of the world. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED ) 
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COPPER 


The Strikes Spread 


HE copper mining industry has an odd 
; way of escaping from one kind of 
trouble by running into another. World 
output this year has been running ahead of 
consumption. In the United States the 
high rate of output reflected heavy buying 
by consumers in anticipation of a strike, 
ghile output in the rest of the world was 
high partly because the Rhodesian mines 
were making up for the output they lost 
during the strike late last year. But before 
te threat of strikes in the American mines 
dew near, One major producer in the 
United States (Phelps Dodge) and one in 
Rhodesia (Selection Trust) had decided 
that it was time to restrict production. 
Now the strikes are a fact, and if they con- 
tinue for long the surplus of copper will 
wither away. Mines in Rhodesia and 
esewhere will be able to ship more metal 
to the United States, just as American 
mines helped to make good the shortfall 
in Rhodesian supplies to Europe last year. 
Copper prices in London and New York 
have been moving with each turn in the 
strike news. On Monday cash metal in 
London dropped by over {£10 to £227 Ios. 
aton when it seemed that the Anaconda 
company and the union might compose 
their differences, and then rose almost as 
muh when that possibility fell through. 
On Thursday, when most of the major 
American plants were closed by strikes, 
copper here closed at £235 a ton. Prices 
have not run away because American con- 
sumers have large stocks and the duration 
of the strikes is anyone’s guess. 


ELECTRICITY 


Battery Alias Engine 


Be principles of the fuel cell—in 
which electricity is produced directly 
by the oxidation of a chemical fuel—have 
been known for well over a hundred years ; 
and fuel cells of a kind have existed almost 
that long, in the limitéd and relatively 
inefficient form of dry cell batteries. But 
while there have been many attempts to 
produce an efficient large-sized cell, the few 
‘xperimental designs that have actually 
worked in the past have not been suf- 
fciently developed to fulfil their promise 
of providing either a more efficient method 
of power storage, or alternatively of power 
generation, One of the closest to this goal 
is the Bacon fuel cell, invented by Mr 
Francis Bacon and developed by a team 
Working at Cambridge under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Research and Develop- 
ment Corporation, which is to be on display 
at Cambridge next week. Using hydrogen 
and oxygen as fuels, the battery pack com- 
Posed of 40 cells to be shown at Cambridge, 
“4s a rated output of 23 kilowatts at 32 
Volts, or 5 kilowatts at 24 volts under maxi- 
mum load conditions. 

€ design of the Bacon cell is simple, 
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A Matter of Scale 


What size would you like 


your vintage car kit? 


ITS to make plastic 

scale models have 
been one of _ the 
most successful inno- 
vations in the toy and 
model market since the 
war, and veteran cars 
are one of the most 
popular subjects; now 
the Americans, who 
began the business, 
have gone one better and are build- 
ing full-size replicas of a 1900 
Oldsmobile, which are being introduced 
to the British market—at £971, or 
£849 as a kit. No true veteran motor 
enthusiast, perhaps, would defile himself 
by contact with a modern replica of the 
type of car that he treasures—especially 
when it is complete with such non- 
original features as winking indicators, 
self-starter and a semi-automatic clutch. 
But some of the less expert devotees 
whose first acquaintance with these 
handsome and redolent vehicles came 
from making one from a kit may be 
fascinated by the thing full-size. Its pro- 
moters suggest that its chief utility may 
be for sales promotion campaigns. 

The success of these plastic kits results 
from their combination of high accuracy 
with low cost and ease of construction. 
Where an accurate scale mode] was pre- 
viously expensive it now costs no more 
than 2s. to 9s. 6d. for a car to 17s. 6d. for 
a large kit of perhaps 100 strip parts, In- 
stead of requiring some degree of wood- 
working skill—and more patience than 
many children or adults possess—model 
making has become a simple and rapid 
matter of sticking the precisely shaped 
parts together, painting them and affix- 
ing “decals ”—a plastic version of the 
old “transfer” decorations, also made 
easier to put on properly. 

Plastic model kits had become a large 
industry in the USA for some years 
before they were introduced to the 
British market in _ their present 
form by a company 
called Airfix in 1953. 
British sales are esti- 
mated to be only some 
15 per cent of those in 
the USA, where Revell, 
which claims that it is 
the largest maker of 
plastic kits in the world, 
did business worth 
£124 million in 1958. 
But Airfix, which now 
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claims that it has half the British market, 
had built 50 million kits by May, 1959, 
and are selling some 9 million kits a year 
in Britain, suggesting that total sales of 
these kits approach 20 million. The other 
chief companies in the business here 
include Revell (Great Britain), which 
began importing models from the USA 
in 1955 and began manufacture here 
in 1956; and the big toymakers, Lines 
Brothers. A considerable proportion of 
output is exported, nearly 50 per cent in 
the case of Airfix, which has recently 
begun selling to America. 

Plastics have revolutionised the 
economics of toy making. Especially 
with the modern kits, the steel mould 
used for the injection moulding of the 
parts involves a substantial investment ; 
the simplest cost at least several 
thousand pounds, and the larger or 
more elaborate over £10,000—that for 
a large ship can even cost £35,000. 
Most of the skill as well as the cost of 
manufacture goes into preparation of the 
moulds ; made out of steel, they are 
engraved to an extraordinary degree of 
accuracy that is again a new departure 
for the toy industry. 

High impact polystyrene is the 
plastic most often used; it moulds 
easily and is strong enough to resist the 
stresses imposed by juvenile users. But 
a large number of buyers of the kits are 
adult, and one survey has even sug- 
gested that 8-10 per cent are women 
and girls. Compettition for mantelpiece 
space must be becoming desperate. 
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though its development has posed a num- 
ber of constructional and metallurgical 
problems. Basically each cell consists of two 
porous sintered nickel electrodes, about the 
size and shape of dinner plates, placed face 
to face with a space of about one millimetre 
between them. In this space is a strong 
solution of caustic potash, which serves as 
an electrolyte ; the inward faces of the elec- 
trodes are coated with a thin layer of rather 
less porous nickel which, along with the 
pressure of the fuel gases and surface ten- 
sion, controls the gases and electrolyte and 
keeps them separate. Oxygen and hydrogen 
are introduced into the cell at the backs of 
the electrodes, at working conditions of 
about 200° Centrigrade and 400 psi pres- 
sure. 

In operation, the process is the reverse 
of the electrolysis of water: oxygen mole- 
cules at the positive electrode combine with 
water from the electrolyte solution, to form 
negatively charged ions, which then com- 
bine with hydrogen at the negative electrode 
to form water. In the process electrons are 
transferred from the positive to the negative 
electrode, and electric current flows in the 
external circuit of the cell. The pack of 
40 cells side by side in series is cylindrical, 
about fifteen inches in diameter and thirty 
inches long, and weighs about 700 pounds ; 
with the standard control equipment now 
being used—which would be adequate for a 
much larger pack—the unit’s total weight 
is about half a ton. 


Making It Work 


ion Cambridge research project on fuel 
cells originally authorised by the NRDC 
is now completed, and it is hoped that com- 
mercial sponsorship of the project will carry 
on development in the future. An American 
company—the Universal Winding Com- 
pany—has already become a licensee of 
NRDC, and has made some units of the 
Bacon type which have been delivered to the 
United States Air Force. At least a dozen 
companies in the United States are now 
working on fuel cell projects of one kind or 
another, some of them estimated to be 
costing more than $1 million a year ; 
Russia has one of the most advanced experi- 
mental programmes on such cells. In 
Britain the NRDC is backing another fuel 
cell project, and a third is being sponsored 
by the Ministry of Fuel and Power ; but 
while there is some slight evidence of com- 
mercial interest, no full-scale backing has yet 
appeared. 

The most promising field for Bacon fuel 
cells appears to be transport; the 23- 
kilowatt model at Cambridge produces 
enough power to operate a fork lift truck, 
or a §-ton commercial vehicle. Owing to 
the control gear required, this type of cell 
is not thought to be commercially feasible 
in small sizes, but there is no limit to its 
maximum size. It is hoped in the future 
to reduce the electrodes, for a given power 
output, to as little as a fifth of their present 
size. In the United States the motor indus- 
try seems to be the most interested in fuel 





BUSINESS NOTES 


cells ; in Britain a likely customer would 
seem to be British Railways, which is now 
experimenting with a battery-powered 
railway car, 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


Account Days 


_— Stock Exchange is to revert to the 
prewar practice of beginning a normal 
fortnightly account on Monday and closing 
it on the Friday of the following week. 
The illogicality of opening an account on 
Wednesday and closing on a Tuesday, as 
is done at the moment, has been removed. 
Tidiness alone, however, is not the cause 
of this change, which will come into effect 
in November. The Council has been 
concerned for some time at the delays 
which arise in settling bargains and now 
to relieve the pressure of work on the 
offices of dealing firms it has decided to 
extend the settlement from five to seven 
days, with the account or settlement day 
continuing to fall on a Tuesday. 

Dealings for “new time” will now be 
permitted for two days only, instead of 
four ; they can therefore begin, as at the 
moment, on a Thursday. Selling for cash 
to close a bargain done for the previous 
account has until now been permitted on 
several days of the new account; under 
the new rules it will be permitted only on 
the first day of the new account. Thus 
while the settlement of bargains has been 
made more manageable for the dealers, the 
style of the speculators in carrying over 
from one account to another has been a 
little cramped, at least in time. 


WOOL MARKET 
A Firm Opening 


Ww i. growers and users are awaiting 
the opening of the new selling season 
with some excitement—and much more 
confidence than a year ago. The Australian 
sales start next Monday, South Africa 
follows a week later, and the New Zealand 
auctions have been brought forward to 
October 15th. The recovery in world wool 
consumption and prices is now well 
advanced. When the between-seasons’ sales 
in London closed last month prices of most 
grades of wool were appreciably higher than 
a year ago, and since then wool tops in 
Bradford and futures prices in London have 
risen further: a 64’s B top, for example, 
now costs about 114d. a lb in Bradford, 
sixpence more than a month ago. Traders 
are not speculating about whether prices 
will go higher, but by how much. 

There are several reasons for expecting 
a firm opening. In most of the main con- 
suming countries unsold stocks of wool and 
semi-manufactures are small, and world 
consumption still appears to be rising 
strongly. According to the Commonwealth 
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Economic Committee consumption in tey 
leading countries was nearly ten per cent 
higher in the second quarter of this year 
than in the first, and 20 per cent higher 
than in the second quarter of last year, [p 
the four leading European countries anq 
Japan, the aggregate rate of consumption jp 
the second quarter was 13 per cent higher 
than in the first quarter, thanks largely to 
the revival in Italy, Germany and especially 
France. The recovery in the British and 
United States industries, which led the 
advance, is now tending to slacken pace, 

Opening stocks in producing countries 
are much lower than a year ago. Little js 
known at present of the new season’s Clips 
though Australia, the largest producer, is 
expecting a record output provisionally 
estimated at 1,670 million lb, six per cent 
more than last season. One sign of the 
industry’s confidence is that the increase in 
Australian output is looked on as helping 
to promote stability, not weakness. But 
when the immediate prospect looks so rosy, 
it might be as well for buyers to remember 
that activity in the wool textile industry is 
cyclical, and that before the new season 
ends the upswing in the current cycle may 
be spent. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Vauxhall this week announced its 1960 
models, which remain substantially the 
same as this year’s with the exception of 
a modified radiator grille and a one-piece 
back window on the six-cylinder Velox and 
Cresta; minor improvements including 
increased leg room in the back seat and an 
improved heater—standard on the Cresta, 
an extra on the Velox—are also offered. 
The four-cylinder Victor is mechanically 
unchanged ; new body colours, both single 
and two-tone, will be available for all 
models. Prices of all three models remain 
unchanged. 


* 


To finance its acquisition of Saunders 
Roe, Westland Aircraft has placed one 
million new §s. ordinary shares with institu- 
tional investors at 10s. 13d. per share. Deal- 
ings began on Tuesday in the new shares, 
which were quoted at ros. 6d. and, because 
they will not rank for any dividend for the 
period to September 30th next, they are 
6d. cheaper than the old shares. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 587 and 590 on 


Distillers Associated TeleVision 
International Tea Powell Duffryn 
Dalgety H. J. Heinz 


Thorn Electrical 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 0” 
pages 588 and 589 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 590 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 591 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 








THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED 


The eighty-second Annual General Meeting of 
The Distillers Company Limited will be held in 
the North British Hotel, Edinburgh, om Friday, 
september 11, 1959, at 12.15 p.m. The following 
is the statement by the Chairman, Sir Graham 
Hayman, which has been circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended March 
31, 1959: 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


Since my last statement there have been 
gral changes in the Directorate. Mr J. V. 
Marshall and Mr Walter Walker, both of whom 
had already given up executive duties, have 
now retired from the Board. We extend to 
thm both our renewed thanks for their valu- 
able services and wish them a happy retirement. 


During the year, Mr D. C. Banks, Managing 
Director of John Dewar & Sons Limited, Major 
D. A. Blair, Managing Director of James 
Buchanan & Company Limited, and Mr W. H. 
Greaves, Managing Director of Tanqueray 
Gordon & Company Limited, were appointed 
Directors of the Company. I am sure the quali- 
fications and experience of these gentlemen will 
bring added strength to the Board. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON TRADING 


The results for the year constitute a record 
in the history of the Company and, as will be 
sen later in my report, the increased profit is 
largely attributable to our expanding sales of 
Scotch Whisky. The total value of the Group’s 
tumover for the year exceeded £209 million, 
lepresenting an increase of 4} per cent over the 
previous year, 


The unsettled conditions in industry generally 
to which I referred in my last Statement have 
continued throughout the greater part of the 
year under review, but while these have had no 
apparent effect on sales of Scotch Whisky and 
Gin, trading conditions ‘n our Industrial Group 
have been difficult in the face of some temporary 
falling cif in demand and highly competitive 
selling. Although competition remains keen, I 
am glad to report that there has been evidence 
of a general revival in demand during the early 


months of the current year, from which we are 
benefiting. 


Two years ago an indication was given that 

tpproximately 75 per cent of our total earnings 

_ Were derived from our Scotch Whisky and Gin 

interests and the balance from our Industrial 

activities, Last year, I reported that these pro- 
Portions had not materially changed. 


During the year under review, however, the 
combined incidence of the more difficult trading 
conditions experienced by our Industrial Group, 
and the substantially increased profits of our 
Whisky Companies, have brought about.a posi- 
ton whereby the proportion of profit attributable 
© the Scotch Whisky and Gin Groups is 
approximately 80 per cent, and the balance of 

Per cent to our Industrial activities, 


The trading profit of the Group after depre- 
Cation amounted to £24,829,402, an increase of 
More than £2 million compared with last year. 
ncome from :rade investments was also higher 
£1,807,184, mainly owing to an increased 
Widend from Murgatroyd’s Salt & Chemical 
neh gd Limited. After charging interest on 
a 8, the consolidated profit was £25,947,701, 
Mpared with £23,463,856 last year. 





Taxation requires £12,581,361, and _ the 
amount attributable to minority interests in 
Subsidiaries is £194,245, so that the net profit 
attributable to the Distillers Company is 
£13,172,095. Of this, Subsidiaries have retained 
£3,876,448, and, after minor adjustments, the 
amount available for appropriation is £9,165,727. 


As foreshadowed last year, the Company capi- 
talised a substantial part of its reserves imme- 
diately after declaration of the interim dividend, 
and the rate of 7} per cent declared on the old 
capital is equivalent to 4 per cent on the revised 
capital. Your Directors recommend that a final 
dividend at the rate of 3} per cent be declared, 
making 124 per cent for the year on the revised 
capital. If this recommendation is accepted, the 
total amount required for the purpose of divi- 
dends will be £5,990,182, and the profits retained 
by the Distillers Company itself will be 
£3,175,545. Your Directors have transferred 
£3,238,801 to general reserve, thus slightly 
reducing the amount brought forward on the 
appropriation account. 


Perhaps I should state at this point that on 
the basis of the present earnings it is proposed to 
adjust the next interim dividend to 5 per cent, 
which bears a more reasonable relationship to the 
current total dividend. 


In the Consolidated Balance Sheet, the most 
noteworthy changes are those caused by the 
capitalisation of reserves to which I have already 
referred. The increase in the share capital took 
two forms: an increase in the nominal value of 
the existing shares from 6s. 8d. to 10s. per share, 
and the allotment of one new ordinary share of 
10s. each for every four shares already held. 
These operations involved the appropriation of 
reserves to the extent of £36,753,950. 


In my last report and in the Statement issued 
in November 1958, reference was made to the 
possibility of additional capital to finance pro- 
jected expenditure over the next few years. This 
matter has again been reviewed, but, having 
regard to the present programme and the phas- 
ing of the expenditure involved, it is considered 
unlikely that fresh capital will now be required 
on the scale then envisaged and certainly not 
during the current year, 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Our distilleries, both Malt and Grain, have 
been in full operation throughout the season. 
These production units are being maintained at 
a high level of efficiency. Extensive additions 
to our: widespread warehouse accommodation 
are being undertaken to accommodate our in- 
creasing stocks, and the progressive overhaul and 
modernisation of our blending and bottling 
establishments have continued throughout the 
year. 


The stocks of Whisky held by the entire 
industry at March 31, 1959, amounted to 243 
million proof gallons, an increase of no less than 
24 million proof gallons over the previous year. 
These stocks, when matured, will provide for 
considerable expansion of sales in the years to 
come, but it remains to be seen whether existing 
markets can be extended and new ones opened 
which will absorb these additional supplies, 
However, your Company’s own production 
policy, while of necessity based on forward esti- 
mates of market conditions years ahead, has 


also been influenced and guided by the pattern 
of demand for our brands since the War, and the 
goodwill which they enjoy throughout the world. 

Industry sales over the past five years are given 
below, from which it will be seen that steady 
progress—both at home and overseas—has con- 
tinued in the vear under review. As indicated 
by the profits, our Companies have obtained a 
fair proportion of these increased sales. 


Home Export Total 

Year to Proof Proof Proof 

gallons gallons gallons 
March 31,1955 4,912,000 13,660,020 18,572,020 
March 31,1956 5,403,000 15,398,918 20,801,918 
March 31,1957 5,780,000 16,449,503 22,229,503 
March 31,1958 6,075,000 18,118,412 24,193,412 
March 31, 1959 6,224,000 19,559,046 25,783,046 
With regard to the Home market. as is well 


known, our Scotch Whisky Companies have been 
obliged to ration supplies for many years. I am 
now very glad to report that as from April 1, 
1959, we have at last been able to release cus- 
tomers from the quota system on Standard 
brands, and I hope that by the end of this year 
our shareholders and the public in general will 
be able to obtain any of our Standard brands. 

In view of the increased availability we are 
naturally looking for an increase in home sales ; 
but it appears certain we cannot achieve the 
results we might otherwise expect while the 
present excessive rate of Spirit duty continues. 
It was a great disappointment to the Industry 
that the Chancellor, in his last Budget, when he 
was clearly in a position to give a number of 
tax reliefs, should not have recognised the needs 
of the industry. The present rate of duty is 
equivalent to 24s. 7d. per bottle and- while, so 
far, the home consumer has been willing to 
accept this heavy impost, we believe that it is 
nevertheless a short-sighted policy and calculated 
in the longer term to prove inhibitive to the 
normal growth of the industry. 

Turning now to export markets, our shipments 
to the United States have again shown a sub- 
stantial increase. I would observe, however, 
that a comparison of the figures of tax payments 
in the USA with the actual shipments to that 
country indicates that for the first time since 
1939, stocks of some significance have begun to 
accumulate. While our distributors are confident 
of maintaining the sales of our brands in that 
market, it seems clear that additional sales in 
future will be increasingly hard to achieve. 

In Canada, shipments during the year showed 
a slight decline, but this may well be due to the 
reduction in stocks held by some of the Liquor 
Boards. We have had a little success in our 
representations concerning the disparity in retail 
prices between Scotch and Canadian Whiskies, 
but, unfortunately, the recent Canadian Budget 
increased the duty and sales tax on all spirits, 
and this may have an adverse effect of future 
sales. 


Last year, I referred to the drastic reduction of 
60 per cent on imports imposed by the New 
Zealand Government. The subsequent improve- 
ment in the economic position has recently 
enabled that Government to ease this restriction 
slightly, and we are hoping for some further 
relaxation in the current year. 

In France, the Government has increased the 
official currency allowance for importation of 
Scotch Whisky from £140,000 to £300,000. 
This, however, is quite inadequate in relation to 
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the demand for Scotch Whisky in France. The 
conditions governing supplies to that country 
are most unsatisfactory and the only correct solu- 
tion of the problem is a complete liberalisation 
of imports such as exists on the importation of 
Wines and Spirits from France to this country. 


With regard to the South and Central Ameri- 
can countries, currency and import licensing 
difficulties continue to give us concern, in that 
many of these markets are only receiving a small 
proportion of their potential consumption. 


In general, although we consider the outlook 
for increased sales is reasonably encouraging, it 
is clear that we are moving into a phase where 
selling will become increasingly competitive. I 
believe our organisation is well equipped to meet 
these conditions, and that our policy of maintain- 
ing the quality and character of our brands 
throughout the long period of shortage will stand 
the Company in good stead now that Scotch 
Whisky is coming into freer supply throughout 
the world. 


GIN 


"The total sales of our Gin Companies in the 
Home market showed 2 modest increase over 
the previous year. More competition is develop- 
ing by the introduction of new brands and by 
increased sales promotion of others. In these 
circumstances, it is gratifying that our own 
brands have not only maintained, but have 
improved their position. We believe that with 
a forceful selling policy and the continuance of 
the high standard of quality familiar to the 
public, we shall continue to make progress in 
this market. 


The reconstruction of the London Distillery 
of Booth’s Distilleries Limited has now been 
completed. This major project will greatly facili- 
tate the efficient production of the well-known 
brands of Booth’s Gin. 


Export markets are beceming more difficult, 
but in those areas where our brands can be 
imported without restriction, our shipments have 
been satisfactory. 

I have previously referred to the growing ten- 
dency towards establishing local Gin production 
in certain countries, and in this connection would 
report that the new plant of Destilaria Gordon 
-Ltda. in Brazil, was completed early in 1959 
and already the sales position is encouraging. 


Your Company, together with two other 
United Kingdom Gin Distillers, have been 
approached by interests representing the New 
Zealand Government, to participate in a project 
for the manufacture of spirit for the production 
of gin in New Zealand. We are still in the 
course of negotiations and, subject to their satis- 
factory conclusion, we expect this project to be 
completed during 1960. This step is a new 
departure for New Zealand, where no potable 
spirits have been produced during the present 
century, and is part of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment’s policy of establishing local industries and 
reducing overseas monetary requirements. 


In the United States, the sales of our locally 
produced gins have made a good recovery from 
the lower levels which were general in the 
industry last year. Gordon’s continues to hold 
the leading position in the market. 


In South Africa, Gordon’s Dry Gin Company 
at Isando has had a good year, but a substantial 
increase in Excise Duties in that market may 
slow up the prospect of increased sales. 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


As a result of the recession in industrial acti- 
vity in this country and abroad, trading condi- 
tions in our Industrial Group were difficult 
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throughout the year. Since the end of the 
period under review, however, there has been 
an appreciable improvement in demand, although 
competition is likely to keep prices to the lower 
levels of the past year. ‘This cannot be regarded 
as a temporary phase, and the only effective 
remedy is further improvement in production 
techniques and the increased volume which we 
hope to achieve. 


Chemical Division.—Despite the more difficult 
times through which some of the industries 
served by this Division have been passing, the 
volume of. sales, in general, has been main- 
tained at home and in the export markets. Keen 
competition was encountered, especially over- 
seas, which caused reductions in selling prices. 


Due to the continued high cost of molasses 
it was decided to cease production of acetone 
and butyl alcohol by fermentation of this raw 
material, a process which had been operated by 
our subsidiary company, Commercial Solvents 
(Great Britain) Limited, at Bromborough Port 
since 1935. This company is now being wound 
up. Some plant and equipment have been trans- 
ferred to our Hull factory where certain of the 
manufacturing operations formerly carried on at 
Bromborough are being re-established using 
petroleum based raw materials. 

The volume of sales of Carbon Dioxide was 
maintained in spite of the adverse weather con- 
ditions during last summer. Calcium Carbide 
sales had a setback from the record figures of 
last year, but demand revived during the early 
part of 1959, and now seems likciy to continue 
at a high level. 


Good progress was made with the construc- 
tion of a large new plasticisers plant at Hull, 
part of which is already in commission. The 
main product from this plant will be phthalates 
of the high quality required by the plastics in- 
dustry. This plant employs a continuous system 
of esterification invented by our own technicians. 
The results obtained by an overseas licensee 
confirm that this will be a highly efficient 
method. 


The three associated companies within the 
Division — Honeywill-Atlas Limited, making 
special surface active agents, Hedon Chemicals 
Limited, making Vinyl Acetate, and Orobis 
Limited, making lubricating oil additives—all 
made progress. 

Murgatroyd’s Salt & Chemical Co. Ltd.—The 
demand for Chlorine is now running at a high 
level and the year’s results were satisfactory. 


British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Limited.— 
This company and its subsidiaries, Forth Chemi- 
cals Limited and Grange Chemicals Limited, 
again had a good year, with a further improve- 
ment in earnings. 

The new plant to make “ Rigidex,” the high 
density polyethylene, which should have been 
completed in April, has, unfortunately, been 
delayed by a number of circumstances including 
unofficial strikes by our Contractors’ employees. 
It is now being commissioned and, in the mean- 
time, we have imported supplies of “ Rigidex.” 
This new material has been well received in the 
plastics industry, and will facilitate our sales 
development. 


The construction of the new Phenol plant, 
which incorporates our own process, has made 
good progress ; it is expected to start up towards 
the end of 1959. 


Last Autumn, the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land attended a ceremony to mark the com- 
mencement of construction of our third cracker. 
The new plant, which is due for completion by 
1960, will have a capacity of some 70,000 tons 
of ethylene per annum and will be the largest 
producer outside the USA. This will more than 
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double the present capacity at Grangemouth 
Most of the output of the plant is to supply 
current and projected ethylene users at Gene, 
mouth, but there will be a small surplus for 
future developments. When these projects are 
completed, the total investment by British 
Hydrocarbon Chemicals Limited, in which The 
Distillers Company Limited and The British 
Petroleum Company Limited have equa! 
will amount to over £30 million. 


Plastics Division.—The slight recession experi. 
enced by many sections of the plastics industry 
in the early months of last year gave way to , 
marked improvement in demand, with the result 
that our sales for the year were in excess of 
those of the previous year, and we have main. 
tained our position in home and overseas mar. 
kets. Foreign competition was active, however, 
resulting in lower prices, which narrowed profit 
margins. 


shares, 


The factories in your Plastics Group are busy. 
The Epok range of products made by British 
Resin Products Limited has been increased by 
the addition of polyester resins for use in con- 
junction with glass fibre and resins for the 
foundry and rubber industries. British Geon’s 
polyvinyl chloride resins and oil-resistant syn- 
thetic rubber—Hycar—continue to grow in 
tonnage and diversification. Distrene Limited 
has added to its range of Styron polystyrenes, 
plastics materials specially designed for use in 
the packaging industry. 


Further expansion in productive capacities has 
been authorised to meet the anticipated growth 
in demand for our materials for new industrial 
applications. In this connection, our Consumer 
Research Laboratories continue to make valuable 
contributions. 

BX Plastics Limited, in which we have a 
equal interest with the British Xylonite Com- 
pany Limited, have had a satisfactory year, 

Biochemical Division —Although competition 
both at home and abroad was keener than ever, 
our volume of sales was higher than last year. 
Earnings were reasonably satisfactory, but the 
prices of antibiotics in export markets have 
reached uneconomic levels. Marked improve- 
ments have been achieved in our technical opera- 
tions resulting in lower costs, which is enabling 
us to meet competition. 

Last year we formed an Australian subsidiary, 
The Distillers Company Biochemicals (Australia 
Pty.) Limited, to facilitate our expanding operi- 
tions in the Australian Continent. The trading 
results to date have been encouraging. 


During the year, we introduced a new product 
under the brand name ‘‘ Distaval,’ which is 4 
completely safe, non-toxic sedative. This has 
been well received by the medical profession, 
and sales are developing very satisfactorily. 

The pharmaceutical industry in this country 
has made remarkable progress in recent years 4 
a result of the scientific and technical advances 
which it has initiated and applied. Independent 
and authoritative recognition of the important 
and progressive role played by the industry 
the development of the National Health Service 
and the export trade was given in the final report 
of the Hinchcliffe Committee in May last. This 
Committee also acknowledged that the cost of 
research must be provided in the prices of pro- 
prietary medicines and that a good profit record 
was essential to enable the industry to invest 
capital in development projects. 


Food Division. Yeast.—Sales of Yeast wert 
on a satisfactory level ; the decline in consump- 
tion to which I have referred on previous 
occasions was much less marked and we appeif 
to have reached a degree of stabilisation 1” the 
home market. Earnings showed considerable 
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improvement over the previous year, and this 





a reflects to 2 great extent the results of our exten- 
a. sive re-organisation in distribution and handling 
1S for [ag methods. There has been a substantial increase 
tS are in our exports, especially of dried yeast, and the 
ritish prospects are encouraging. ; 
| The Oils and Fats—The Peerless Refining Com- 
ritish pny has met intense competition in the field 
hares, of margarines and shortenings, which has been 
aggravated by some abnormal fluctuations in raw 
xperi- material prices. In these circumstances It 1s satis- 
’ the 
lustry gciory to repory a moderate increase in 
tO 4 mings of this Company. 
result Aystralia—Our associated company, CSR 
SS of Chemicals Pty. Limited, had its best year to date, 
main- ad sales and profits are now at a more satis- 
mar- jeory level. Existing plant capacities have been 
vever, eased, and a programme of new develop- 
profit ments is now under active consideration. 

CSR Chemicals Pty. Limited has entered 
busy, into an agreement with the Dow Chemical Com- 
itish pany of USA, to form a joint company for the 
d by maufacture of monomeric styrene. The output 
con- of the new plant is destined for the projected 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber in Australia 
eon’s and will also provide the basic material for the 
syn- plastic, polystyrene. 

* South Africa—Our associated company, 
a National Chemical Products Limited, and its 
a wbsidiary, Poly Resin Products Limited, had a 
=o good year with satisfactory earnings, although 
the general set-back in business activity has 
$ has mporarily made trading conditions more 
owth difficult. 
strial 
umer TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 
dable The increasingly competitive conditions which 
must be expected within British industry and 
e a fom overseas gives added significance to the 
om- work carried out by the staffs of our various 
. technical departments, and I am glad to record 
ition that the efforts of those concerned continue to 
ever, ply a vital part in the economy of the organisa- 
vear. tion as a whole. The appropriation for our 


the Research, Development and Engineering Depart- 





have ments for the year under review was approxi- 
ove- mately £2 million. 
yera- 
‘ing | PERSONNEL 
The year under review has not been an easy 
iary, one, but the excellent results which your Group 
ralia has achieved have been made possible by the 
yera- combined and: sustained efforts of all its 
ding employees. I am conscious of the difficulties of 
maintaining personal contacts with the many 
dict ‘stablishments and factories which together make 
a up the Group, and I have been delighted during 
has my first year as Chairman to be able to visit the 
sion, whole of our interests in Scotland, mainly en- 
gaged in Scotch Whisky, many of which are 
ntry ‘mote from the main centres. The enthusiasm 
‘adh and keenness of the managers and employees in 
ads these numerous plants has been a source of much 
dest Ratification. To them and to all other members 
ent * our organisation, both at home and abroad, I 
+f ree like to express the sincere thanks of the 
2. oard, 
rvice 
‘port ital . . wie 
This FUTURE PROSPECTS 
t of Towards the end of the year under review 
pro- tere were signs of increased industrial activity 
cord ‘tom which your Company should benefit, and 
vest this improvement has since appeared to gain 
momentum. To this extent the prospects are 
were ae The easing of the credit squeeze 
mp- ao adopted by the Government, 
‘ous eine oubtedly brought about a manifest 
peat se rnement in the National economy. If this 
+ the maintained your Company is well equipped to 





continue 
-able nunue its progress. 
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METAL CLOSURES LIMITED 


RECORD PROFITS 


The twenty-third annual general meeting of 
Metal Closures Limited was held on July 31st in 
London. 


Mr K. D. Erskine (the chairman), presided 
and, in the course of his speech, said: 


The group profit for the year at £413,388 is 
very nearly £10,000 higher than in 1957: it is, 
in fact, the highest in the history of the Com- 
pany. Taxation absorbs a smaller proportion of 
profits so that the net profit of the Group after 
taxation attributable to your company’s interest 
at £198,827 is higher than for the previous 
year by over £30,000. 


Last year mention was made of the very 
healthy position of our order book at that time. 
However, shortly afterwards the position became 
less favourable. The trade recession brought in 
its wake more difficult conditions in the home 
market and our profit margins also suffered from 
increases in the cost of wages and services and 
an advance in the price of our raw material, 
which is aluminium. 


Happily, however, not only our direct exports 
but also the turnover of our overseas Licensees 
were at higher levels than ever before. Our 
revenue from overseas royalties contributed in 
no small measure to the satisfactory final result. 


Your Directors feel that, having regard to the 
result of the year’s trading and to the sound 
financial position of the company, they are justi- 
fied in recommending a final dividend of 20 per 
cent less tax, bringing the total for the year up 
to 325 per cent, an increase of 5 per cent on last 
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The difficult conditions during the second half 
of 1958 continued well into 1959 but recently 
some recovery has taken place and although this 
has probably come too late to prevent a lower 
profit this year, it augurs well for 1960. In 
these circumstances your directors hope for 1959 
to maintain the increased dividend, subject to 
adjustment for the bonus share issue, even 
though it may involve some reduction in earn- 
ings cover. 

As was announced, the Directors earlier this 
year received approaches from various sources 
of a tentative nature with a view to a possible 
bid for some or all of the Ordinary shares, but 
no concrete offer has resulted. The history of 
this Company over the last 23 years has been 
one of overall progress. There have been occa- 
sional setbacks, as there may be this year, but 
they have been followed by a fresh advance. 
Consequently the Company’s shares have always 
been regarded as a growth security. No offer 
for the Company’s shares would have the 
blessing of this Board unless this factor 
was taken into account and unless, furthermore, 
the interests of our loyal staff were properly 
safeguarded. 


Following this meeting there is to be an 
Extraordinary General Meeting when you will 
be asked to approve an increase in the Authorised 
Share Capital of the Company and the capitali- 
sation of £250,000 of Reserves in the issue of 
fully paid bonus Ordinary shares to existing 
holders on the basis of one new shure for every 
two shares held. This proposal is made in order 
to bring the Issued Capital more into line with 
the capital employed. 

The report was adopted and at the subse- 
quent extraordinary gencral meeting the pro- 
posed increase of capital and scrip issue were 
approved, 





UNILEVER LIMITED AND 
UNILEVER N.V. 


INTERIM ANNOUNCEMENT OF TURNOVER AND RESULTS 1959 
FIRST HALF YEAR 


The Boards of Unilever Limited and Unilever N.V. announce the Companies’ estimated 
combined turnover and consolidated results for the first half of the current financial year, 
The figures, which are unaudited, have been calculated on the same basis as those published 


in the Annual Report and Accounts. 


1959 
First half-year 


The corresponding figures for the first and second 
half-years of 1958 are given for comparison. 


1958 
First half-year 


1958 
Second half-vear 


TURNOVER ..... eikmancecktes £861 million £860 million £868 million 
Of which sales to third parties 
GE ck. vakweacsdcass £642 million £617 million £642 million 
RESULTS 1959 1958 1958 
(in £ millions— First half-year First half-year Second half-year 


deductions in brackets) 
| 


Comb’d|Limited| N.V. 





Comb'd Limited; N.V. ‘Comb'd Limited N.V 
Profit before taxation *............. 53:8 | 246 29-2 43-2 20-0 23-2 49-4 21-7 27°71 
TORR CU DOORN uw wiccecccesssece | (264) (11-6) | (14-8) | (22-3) (9-8) | (12-5) , (23-8) | (11-2) | (12-6) 
ak gk eee | 27-4 13-0 14-4 20-9 10:2 10-7 25°6 10-5 15-1 
Exceptional items (including taxation | | 
adjustments previous years) ...... | 3-5 3-5 -— 6 (-6) 12} 2-4 1:3 1-1 
Amounts attributable to outside share- | | 
holders’ interests in subsidiaries.... | (1-1) | (-5) (6) | (12) (4)} (8), (0) (-4) (-6) 
Consolidated Net Profit............ | 29-8 | 13-8 20-3 9-2 11-1 270 | 11-4 15-6 


| 16-0 


19th August, 1959, 
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ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LIMITED 


YEAR OF CONTINUED PROGRESS AND EXPANSION 
OVER TWENTY-FOUR MILLION VIEWERS ON ITV 

SIGNIFICANT WIDENING OF PROGRAMME RANGE 
MR PRINCE LITTLER’S REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


The fourth annual general meeting of Asso- 
ciated Television Limited will be held at the 
Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, 
W.C.2, on Thursday, September 3, 1959, at 
3 pm. 

The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, Mr Prince Littler, CBE, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


The year under review has shown continued 
progress and expansion voth for your Company 
and for Independent Television as a whole. 
New programme companies have been appointed 
for Southern and North-Eastern England, and 
the number of viewers uble to receive Indepen- 
dent Television has risen to a total of more than 
24 million, Apart from the natural growth of 
the television audience through the purchase of 
new receivers, an entirely new Independent 
Television audience will arise from the opening 
of three new transmitters which will be on the 
air by the end of the year, thereby bringing 
Independent ‘Television to an additional four 
million viewers ir East Anglia, Northern Ireland 
and South-Eastern England. All Independent 
Television Companies, the pioneer companies as 
well as the newcomers, benefit from this expan- 
sion because netwosk arrangements between the 
various companies enable basic production costs 
to be spread. 


PLANNED EXPENDITURE BY ADVERTISERS 


With the nation-wide growth of Independent 
Television, advertisers are now able to be more 
selective in their buying of time, and the 
industry is entering into : new phase of overall 
planned expenditure on the part of the adver- 
tisers and their agencies. This is a thoroughly 
healthy development and it is supported by 
increased budgets which amply demonstrate the 
faith that advertisers have in the television 
medium, 

While advertising revenue increased in the 
period under review as against the previous 
year, it must be recognised that saturation point 
may soon be reached. On the other hand pro- 
gramme costs continue to rise, both as a result 
of our confirmed policy of improving programme 
standards and as a result of wage increases 
arising from negotiations with the various Trade 
Unions concerned in the industry. Continuous 
watch is kept on expenditure and, although 
various substantial economies have been 
effected, the present extremely high level of 
profitability may become increasingly difficult to 
maintain. 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


In the past twelve months there have been 
considerable changes in the Capital Structure 
of your Company. On September 30, 1958, the 
remaining £207,120 of the 6 per cent Con- 
vertible Unsecured Loan Stock, 1960/63, was 
converted into “A” Ordinary Shares of £1 each, 
but with a reduced right to dividends in respect 
of the year cnded April 30, 1959, and the 
Company’s 6 per cent Unsecured Loan Stock, 
1960/63, was redeemed at 1023 per cent. 

On December 11, 1958, the authorised capital 
of the Company was increased to £5 million by 
the creation of 2,980,000 additional “A” 


Ordinary Shares of £1 each, and 305,000 new 
“A” Ordinary Shares of £1 each were issued 
credited as fully paid by way of capitalisation 
of reserves and distributed to the holders of the 
Deferred Shares and the 400,000 Deferred 
Shares of ls. each were converted into 20,000 
“A” Ordinary Shares of £1 each. On the same 
date each of the Company’s 4,850,000 “A” 
Ordinary Shares of £1 was subdivided into four 
“A” Ordinary Shares of 5s. each. 

On March 19, 1959, 7,871,520 fully paid “A” 
Ordinary Shares of 5s. each numbered 1 to 
7,871,520 inclusive were converted into Stock 
transferable in amounts and multiples of 5s. 
The 828,480 “A” Ordinary Shares of 5s. each, 
arising from the conversion of the Loan Stock 
on September 30, 1958, will be converted into 
Stock after the payment of the final dividend 
in respect of the year ended April 30, 1959, at 
which time these shares will rank part passu 
with the remaining “A” Ordinary Stock. 


GROUP PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The Group profit before taxation, for the 
year ended April 30, 1959, amounted to 
£5,316,493. ‘Taxation takes £2,715,076 and 
there remains a Group profit of £2,601,417, of 
which £369 is attributable to outside share- 
holders of a subsidiary company, leaving a profit 
attributable io the Parent Company of 
£2,601,048. Of this amount £38,373 was 
retained by the subsidiary companies and there 
remains £2,562,675 to be dealt with in the 
accounts of the Parent Company. To this must 
be added £333,040, the balance brought forward 
from the previous year, and £153,123 in respect 
of taxation provisions no longer required due to 
the reduction in the rate of income tax, pro- 
ducing a balance of £3,048,838 available for 
appropriation. . 


Your Directors propose to recommend a final 


dividend of 12s. per share on the Ordinary 


Shares of £1 each and 3s. per share on the “A” 
Ordinary Stock Units of 5s. eache “A” 
Ordinary Shares numbered 7,871,521 to 8,700,000 
inclusive rank for dividend of 7/12ths of that 
payable on the “A” Crdinary Stock. The 
interim dividend already paid and the proposed 
final dividend absorb £1,337,623, leaving 
£1,711,215 to be carried forward in the accounts 
of the Parent Company. 


The accounts include p:ovision for the distri- 
bution of £213,897 for ine Staff Profit-Sharing 
Scheme. 

The balance of the niortgage on National 
Studios was repaid in September, 1958. 


PROPOSED CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


On February 5, 1959, your Company applied 
to the London Stock Exchange for a quotation 
of its “A” Ordinary Share Capital which was 
granted. In the statement submitted with the 
application your Directors indicated their inten- 
tion of recommending ‘n December, 1959, the 
capitalisation of £2,325,000 of reserves by the 
issue of 9,300,000 “A” Ordinary Shares of 5s. 
each credited as fully paid to the holders of 
the present issued share capital in the propor- 
tions of four new shares for each existing 
Ordinary Share of £1 each and for every four 


existing “A” Ordinary Stock Units of 5s. each, 
It is still their intention to make this recom, 
mendation. 


Last year you were notified of the ACQUisition 
at par by your Company of £500,000 7 per cent 
Convertible Unsecured Loan Stock, 1967/68, in 
British Relay Wireless and Television Limite 
under the terms of issue of which the Company 
has options, exercisable on September 30, 1961, 
or September 30, 1962, to convert the whole oy 
part of the stock into fully paid Ordinary Shares 
of 5s. at the rate of 134 shares for cach £100 
stock converted. In February, 1959, British 
Relay Wireless and Television Limited made 
a Rights Issue and your Company subscribed 
for 268,000 new Ordinary Shares of 5s, at 20s 
which was its entitlement under the terms of 
the Loan Stock Trust Deed. The operations 
of British Relay Wireless-and Television Limited 
continue to expand and your Board is confident 
that this investment will prove profitable. 

RECENT AND PROPOSED ACQUISITIONS 

In September, 1958, your Company received 
the consent of the Australian Federal Gover. 
ment to the acquisition of the commercial radio 
and television interests of the Daily Mirror 
Group in Australia. In March, 1959, the wholly. 
owned Australian holding company, formed by 
your Company <o control its Australian interest, 
subscribed for 75,000 Shares of £Al each in 
the company operating che new Brisbane com. 
mercial television station, It is anticipated that 
this station will go on the air in August, 1959. 
The Sydney commercial television station, in 
which your company has a 9.36 per cent interest, 
is now operating on increasingly profitable terms. 

As I reported in my statement last year, your 
Board was then negotiating for the acquisition 
of a prominent UK _ production company 
engaged in the production of films for television. 
These negotiations were successfully concluded 
last autumn when the share capital of Incor- 
porated Television Programme Company 
Limited, which has since changed its name (0 
ITC — Incorporated Television | Company 
Limited, was acquired. This company owns 4 
50 per cent interest in the voting equity of one 
of the three most important television film dis- 
tribution companies in the USA. Preparatory 
work for the production of television film series 
is in hand and will be carried out in your Con 
pany’s studios in the UK and also in its studios 
in Australia. 


AGREEMENT WITH PYE RECORDS 


As indicated in the statement accompanying 
the application for quotation to the London 
Stock Exchange, your Company has completed 
an agreement to buy for a nominal consideration, 
half of the issued share capital of Pye Records 
Limited, a gramophone record manufacturing 
company, and has undertaken to advance to Pye 
Records Limited up to £300,000 by way of loa. 
Although it is anticipated that certain initial 
losses will be incurred, your Directors are om 
fident that this will prove a profitable venture 


The Company has also concluded its negot# 
tions with Muzak Corpozation. Subsidiary © 
panies have now been formed to operate the 
concession acquired on a royalty basis 2 ie 
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United Kingdom and Ireland for the distribu- 
tion of background music on the lines developed 
by Muzak Corporation in North America. 
Preparatory development work is now in hand 
and a sales force is being built up to develop 
this franchise commencing in August of this 
ear. An encouraging number of enquiries fur 
the use of this service has been received and 
it is hoped that there will be a steady growth 
in demand once the operation is established. 


NEW HEAD OFFICE AND STUDIOS 


The first stage of the transfer of the Companys 
Head Office to its new office building at ATV 
House, 17 Great Cumberland Place, W.1, was 
completed on June 29, 1959, and it is anticipated 
that the transfer of the second stage will be 
ompleted in the spring of 1960. These offices 
we among the most modern and efficiently 
planned in London and your Company has been 
able to set an example in providing such agree- 
able working conditions for its staff. The 
amenities include a Muzak service throughout 
the building. 


Plans are currently under review for the 
Company’s permanent studios. From _ the 
outset the staff has been working under consider- 
able difficulties in temporary accommodation 
converted to television production purposes and 
itis remarkable that programmes of such excel- 
lence should have been produced in the existing 
studios. The consolidation of the London pro- 
duction facilities has been consistently post- 
poned until the Company’s financial position 
warranted the considerable expenditure involved. 
Plans have already been approved for the 
rebuilding of the Midlands centre, Alpha 
Studios, which are shared and jointly financed 
by ABC Television and ourselves, 


DISTINGUISHED ARTISTES AND 
PUBLIC FIGURES 


The range of ATV’s programming has signifi- 
cantly widened. During the past year not only 
have such distinguished artistes as Sir Laurence 
Olivier, Sir John Gielgud and, more recently, 
Sir Michael Redgrave and Miss Leslie Caron, 
made their world debuts in major TV drama, 
but a succession of public figures, politicians, 
philosophers, scientists, educationalists, and the 
clergy of the main denominations, have all 
appeared in ATV’s various topical series. Thus, 
in “Right to Reply,” the speakers have included 
the late John Foster Dulles, the Right 
Honourable Selwyn Lloyd, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Lord Russell, General Norstad, M. Sous- 
telle and Mr Aneurin Bevan. In “ Free Speech,” 
Lord Boothby, Mr Michael Foot, Mr A. J. P. 
Taylor, Mr W. J. Brown, to name four of the 
tegular debaters, have kept the conduct of 
current controversy not merely balanced but also 
bold. Sir Kenneth Clark’s series “Is Art 
Necessary ?” has now reached its eleventh 
Programme and, in the field of Gocumentary 
studies, ATV’s treatment of such subjects as 
Polio and World Population have achieved 
audiences in excess of tive and a half million. 
The Religious programmes, moreover, have 
gown in audience from an average of under 
three million in 1958 to an average of nearly 
four and a half million ir 1959, Among the 
many outstanding religious figures who have 
taken part in the “ About Religion ” series are 
the Reverend Father Trevor Huddleston, the 
Most Reverend Archbishop of Liverpool, Dr 
John C. Heenan, and, more recently, Dr Billy 
Graham, the American evangelist. 


Popular science has been most successfully 
Presented by Mr Gerald Leach, a 26-year-old 
bridge scientist, who, in the series “ It Can 
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Happen Tomorrow” now addresses the largsst 
home schoolroom audience of children and 
adults in British television. 


A NOTABLE OUTSIDE BROADCAST 


Notable among the many outside broadcasts 
was the first coverage in Independent Television 
of Polo, with HRH the Duke of Edinburgh 
playing at Windsor Great Park. Not less notable 
in another context is “ Emergency Ward 10”, 
which has now entered its third year of twice- 
weekly series, with more than 10 million viewers 
for each episode. 


Undoubtedly, however, the outstanding ATV 
record belongs to “ Sunday Night at the London 
Palladium,” which on March 29, 1959, celebrated 
its 139th performance, having appeared no less 
than 130 times among the Top Ten most popu- 
lar programmes in this country. “ Sunday Night 
at the London Palladium” has brought into the 
homes of nearly 12 million viewers the best in 
light entertainment and, together with “ Satur- 
day Spectacular”, has presented such inter- 
nationally famous stars as Arthur Askey, Max 
Bygraves, Margot Fonteyn, Bruce Forsyth, 
Benny Hill, Bob Hope, Sally Ann Howes, Jewell 
and Warriss, Dave King, Liberace, Johnny Ray, 
Harry Secombe, Jo Stafford, Sophie Tucker, 
and Norman Wisdom, 

Recognising the importance of maintaining 
the highest standards in children’s programmes 
your Company, in association with ABC Tele- 
vision, has appointed Miss Mary Field as 
Children’s Adviser. The work that Miss Field 
has already done as Chairman of the Children’s 
Film Foundation has earned her unique 
authority in this field. 


THE MIDLANDS 


Your Company is unique amung the main 
Programme Companies in having responsibility 
not only for week-end broadcasting in the 
Metropolis but also for providing the week-day 
Independent Television for some six million 
inhabitants in the Midlands. In this important 
Midlands operation not only do we broadcast 
regular programmes for the farming community 
but, in the series ““ Where Are You Going ? ”, 
the Midland teenagers are helped by Midland 
educationalists and by the large industrial 
Organisations in arriving at the right choice of 
career. The Mid-ands programmes include the 
popular “Lunch Box” programme of Noele 
Gordon’s and many programmes not seen on 
the London screens. The latter include the 
daily “ Midlands News”; “ Midland Montage ”, 
the weesuy magazine-type programme which 
presents news, views and comment about the 
Midland scene; daily religious programmes ; 
“Paper Talk”, the regular discussion pro- 
gramme which had the longest run of any weekly 
television series in Britain ; and “ Cover Girl,” 
a new type of teenage show produced in ATV’s 
Midland studios. 


Your Company has continued with its policy 
of publishing in pamphiet and booklet form 
various of its outstanding television programmes. 
Particularly notable is the fact that by adopting 
new techniques, we were able to place the text 
of the broadcasts of Mr Dulles, Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd, General Norstad and M. Soustelle in the 
hands of Members of the House of Lords, MPs 
and newspaper editors on the morning following 
the broadcast. 

Your Company during the past year contri- 
buted £26,000 out of the total of £100,000 from 
the four main companies by way of grants to the 
Arts and Sciences. Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, Chair- 
man of the Independent Television Authority, 
said of these grants: “The money will rescue 
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many a valuable enterprise from extinction and 
will help others to improve their standards.” 


i COMPETITION WELCOMED 


in my last statement I referred to the fact that 
this Company would welcome competition by 
another Independent Company seeking to attract 
viewers on the same days of the week and in the 
same areas. I reaffirm this view. Indeed, I feel 
that the compecitive requirements of the Act call 
for such a second service. Moreover, your 
Company feels that the present restrictions on 
broadcasting hours are unrealistic and should be 
reviewed. The Company is at the moment pre- 
cluded, solely by lack of opportunity, from sche- 
duling many new programmes which it would 
like to be able to present to the British public. 
Furthermore, your Company has always been in 
the forefront of those which have supported the 
view that British television should progressively 
adopt the 625-line Continental standard and 
should not be permanently shackled to the out- 
moded standard of 405-lines to which this 
country reverted after the close of World War IT. 


The problems confronting any Programme 
Company are many and various and, once again, 
I should express our sincere appreciation for the 
invaluable guidance and advice always made 
readily available to us by Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick 
himself and by his two Chief Officers, the 
Director-General, Sir Robert Fraser, and the 
Deputy Director-General, Mr Bernard Sendall. 


The thanks of this Company, as of the other 
Independent Television Companies, are due also 
to Mr Paul Adorian, Managing Director of 
Associated-Rediffusion, who for the past year 
has acted as Chairman of the Independent Tele- 
vision Companies Association, an office in which 
he has from July Ist been succeeded by Mr 
Norman Collins, Deputy Chairman of your own 
Company. 


I have to report the resignation as Executive 
Director of Mr Richard L. Meyer, whose wide 
experience of sound broadcasting matters 
proved so valuable to the Company during its 
initial stages. Mr Meyer has been succeeded 
as an Executive Director by Mr J. A. L. Drum- 
mond, whose City background and knowledge 
of financial matters has already proved of the 
greatest possible benefit to the .Board. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT 


It is customary for the Chairman to pay a 
tribute to the services rendered by the Manage- 
ment. This I am most happy to do. I would 
like to thank all the Directors, not least the non- 
Executive Directors, who have so generously 
given of their time and services, . 

No tribute :o Management would, however, 
be complete without a specific reference to the 
unique services rendered by your Company’s 
Managing Director, Mr Val Parnell, thanks to 
whom the Company has not only become highly 
profitable but has laid sound foundations for the 
future. Moreover, Mr Parnell, no less than I, 
would, I am sure, wish to include a special men- 
tion of your [eputy Managing Director, Mr 
Lew Grade, on whose shoulders falls so much 
of the detail of the day to day running of the 
business, 


In conclusion, as regards the Staff of your own 
Company, it will be apparent that such excellent 
results could aot have been achieved without 
arduous and unflagging efforts on the part of all 
concerned. I therefore extend to them our 
heartiest thanks, and I am glad that the Staff 
Profit-Sharing Scheme enables our appreciation 
to take a tangible form. 
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GRANGESBERGSBOLAGET 


STOCKHOLM 





GOVERNMENT REDEMPTION PRICE FOR COMPANY’S ASSETS IN LKAB 
SET AT KR. 919.5 MILLION 


300,000 TON NEW STEEL MILL AT OXELOSUND NEAR COMPLETION 


The annual General Meeting of Gringesbergsbolaget was 
held on May 21st at the company’s offices in Stockholm. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chair- 
man, Mr Rudolf Eklund, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year 1958: 

In the autumn of 1957, when contracts were closed for ore 
deliveries during 1958, business conditions generally were 
affected by the American recession and the market prospects for 
the European steel industry appeared increasingly more uncertain. 
However, ore prices remained on the whole stable and the 
contracted shipments were at about the same level as for 1957. 
Worsening conditions during the course of the year forced the 
postponement of certain deliveries and limited ore shipments to 
1.48 million tons, as against 1.65 million tons in 1957. As a 
consequence gross earnings from the Company’s mining opera- 
tions declined from Kr. 491M in 1957 to Kr. 43.7M last year. 

Ore sales for deliveries during 1959 maintained their previous 
level, but prices declined by about 10 per cent. Postponed ship- 
ments have increased substantially the ore stocks held at the 
mines. 


Mining 

At Griangesberg operations were at full capacity throughout 
the year, and the output reached the neighbourhood of 1.7 
million tons. Prospecting and development work were pursued 
according to plan, and the 515 m. level will be ready for major 
operations during the present year. Of the tonnages mined 
during 1958 about 75 per cent were produced by sub-level caving 
and 20 per cent by block caving. The latter method will con- 
tinue to increase in importance in the ensuing years. New 


concentration facilities were also added to the pit head instal- 
lations. 


Steel Works at Oxelésund 


At Oxelésund, on the Baltic, building of the company’s new 
steel works progressed satisfactorily. A new blast furnace with 
three stoves are added to the existing plant. Construction of the 
building for the new rolling mill was completed, and foundations 
for the rolling plant are being laid. Soaking pits and certain 
sections of the mill machinery are in the process of installation. 
The constructional steel works for the Kaldo converter plant 
has been erected and the ground prepared for the sintering plant. 

When completed the new fully integrated steel mill will have 
a capacity of 300,000 tons of medium and heavy plate per year. 
The rolling mill is expected to be put into operation in the 
summer of 1960, six months ahead of schedule. 


TRAFIKAKTIEBOLAGET GRANGESBERG-OXELOSUND 


In the port of Oxelésund work was started on a new ore quay 
allowing the berthing of ships with 40 ft draft, in addition 
to discharging facilities and an ore conveyor connecting the dock 
with the mill. 

In the town of Oxelésund about 400 family dwellings were 
built during the year. 


Shipping 

During the year three old ships have been sold and replaced by 
two modern combined tankers and ore carriers—M/S Virihaure 
and Vitdfors—each one of 21,780 dw tons, and the dry cargo 
vessel M/S Arvidsjaur of 14,070 dw tons. 

At the end of the year the fleet consisted of 26 ships of 
378,015 dw tons. The company has 13 additional combined 
tanker-ore carriers and dry cargo ships on order, totalling 
284,760 dw tons, for delivery 1959-62. 


Personnel 


Total number of employees of the Gringesberg Group of com- 
panies was 6,485. 


Redemption Payments from the Government 


The redemption payment for the LKAB property was definitely 
established with the Government by agreement dated Feb- 
ruary 27, 1959. The Government is to redeem the company’s 
share holdings in LKAB with Kr. 650M and the company’s 
share of the accumulated funds with Kr. 269.5M, or altogether 
Kr, 919.5M. By deducting earnings of Kr. 19.4M already paid 
to the company and Kr. 100M constituting the company’s new 
interest in the state-owned LKAB, the redemption sum amounts 
to Kr. 800.1M, to be paid in five annual instalments of 
Kr. 160.0M plus accumulated interest. 


Results 


Total turnover in 1958 was Kr. 233.9M for the home company 
and Kr. 316.6M for the Grangesberg Group of companies. 
Depreciation on properties and plant is carried at Kr, 73.8M, 
of which Kr. 50M for ships. 


Profits for the year were Kr. 36,398,236:— which together - 


with the balance brought forward from 1957 make available for 

appropriation the sum of Kr. 169,503,009:—. The Board 

recommends a dividend of Kr. 12:— per share and that the 

remainder, or Kr. 133,803,009:— be retained in the business. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 









BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1958 
(SUMMARY) 


LIABILITIES Sw. Cr. Sw. Cr. 
PO BAINES « vcs ncsncvaccnndiasnes 17,080,904:10 
BRST OGOrEe GATOS 2. ce cic cccccescccenss 178,910,804 :86 
—_— 195,991,708 :96 
nn. (3 ck ekebuuncsckawnbe 297,500,000 :— 
RT SUE WOE, 0 i scb00055s<s6cnsctee 60,000,000 :— 
Free Reserve Funds | & Il ............... 915,116,000 :— 
Profit Adjustment Fund................6. 20,000,000 :— 
Fire and Ship Insurance Funds............ 9,944,857 :05 
Special Investment Fund ...........ee0005 18,775,000 :-— 
—_———__ 1,321,335,857:05 
De DE ERI NOET oon Sadedesnvsnsdensawces 168,804,772 :39 
SPPNGS RIPE on cicnnddescesteeas 35,700,000 :-— 
133,104,772 :39 
DEE. civ nice ekasa swans senkeseenaeueaws 


36,398,236 :92 
a 169,503,009 :31 


Sw. Cr. 1,686,830,575:32 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR 


EXPENDITURE Sw. Cr. 
RFR PAROS CURED so. occ sons 0080 90sec wSescdcenesees ex 1,041 ,996:60 
Ds bs pcb R sin bash ae nsen cer obon be bake deebeusasees 22,850,000 :— 
RED, 66d in bh cee s ds sd cbabhseebisnsbikoebawesdbes 73,893,520:67 
General Administration Expenses .........ccscceccsececeece 5,389,841 :86 


Profit, 1958 36,398,236 :92 


Sw. Cr. 139,573,596 :05 


ASSETS Sw. Cr. Sw. Cr. 
Fixed Assets : 


Mines and Mining shares............... 14,538,227 :— 
ce he, rr rr 144,475,873 :42 
Ptachinery and Fixtures .....ccccscseces 32,496,641 :65 
Frovi-Ludvika Railways ..../........e008 23,240,390 :22 
Ships in Hand and on Order........... 275,166,792 :80 
Shares in Subsidiaries ......cccccccceses 63,285 464 :98 
Shares in Other Companies ............ 968,004 :— 
Debtors (Subsidiaries).................. 79,931,283 :71 
Claim on Swedish Government (LKAB- 
PE Scat ween kGwbovesancsaaeecee 470,116,000 :— 
RIOTS THON ok ccc cc ccc ctiecsvedes 131,281,171:55 ' 
Liquid Assets : ————_ 1,341 ,499,849:33 
OL Or TD 5.454 58d dees caneseans 13,404,788 :70 
Debtors (Subsidiaries).............ee008 5,093,274:03 
ee eer re 35,315,926:58 


Cath in Mand and at Bank ...cccvcccses 291,516,736 :68 
an 345,330,725 :99 


Sw. Cr. 1,686,830,575:32 





THE YEAR ENDED 3lst DECEMBER, 1958 


INCOME 


Sw. Cr. 
Trading Income 86,597,855 :13 
Pee CNS SINNED oid ccnaunsaasean beeaaealnees 1,655, 150:— 


Dividends from Other Companies ................20..0eee. 9'835.727 :26 
ne CN so. ic cae ee Ste sie etna e ceee aN 39,784,363 :13 
Pe HIND 6.5 a. oSc0buscunindescavevecsubeeaakeee 1,700,500 :53 


Sw. Cr. 139,573,596:05 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


HOVIS-McDOUGALL 


BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF MERGER 
INCREASING DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 


MR KENNETH MOORE’S REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of Hovis- 
McDougall Limited was held on August 13th 
in London. 


Mr Kenneth Moore, FCA (the Chairman), 
presided. The following is his Statement which 
had been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended March 31, 1959: 


My first duty is a sad one—to refer to the 
death, in November last, of our President, Mr 
J. F. Morton. You will recall that, as I men- 
tioned at last year’s Annual General Meeting, 
he had a unique record of service extending over 
nearly seventy years and, when he retired from 
the Board of Hovis Limited a year ago, full of 
years and honour, he continued to remain in 
touch with our affairs as President of Hovis- 
McDougall Limited. His passing was deeply 
regretted throughout the organisation in which 
he had for so long been an inspiration. 


PROFIT IMPROVEMENT 


To turn to mundane matters, when we met 
a year ago I expressed guarded optimism as to 
the prospects and, as you will see from the 
Report and Accounts, that optimism has been 
justified in that the Group profits before taxa- 
tion and the usual minor adjustments amounted 
to £2,141,025 compared with £1,825,536 for the 
previous year. The provision for taxation, viz. 
{1047,573, has not increased in proportion 
owing to the fact that Profits Tax is now at the 
fat rate of 10 per cent and Income Tax has 
been reduced from 8s. 6d. to 7s. 9d. in the 
pound, After adjustment in respect of minority 
interests, pre-acquisition profits and items relat- 
ing to earlier years, the Group surplus attribut- 
able to Hovis-McDougall Limited amounts. after 
tax, to £1,064,319 compared with £842,928 in 
the previous year. 


The improvement in profits is due to the 
interplay of many factors, not least that this was 
the second full year’s trading following the 
merger and time has enabled us to make further 
progress towards reaping the benefits of the 
merger by co-ordination of production and mak- 
ing the best use of the combined resources of 
plant and machinery on the one hand and human 
skills, experience and research on the other. 


Trading conditions in the milling industry, 
although highly competitive, were, on the whole, 
satisfactory during the past year, but the reduc- 
tion in the number of independent. bakers, 
mainly as a result of absorption by larger con- 
cerns.and partly as a result of the economic 
difficulties encountered by many small working 
bakers, has presented problems. In spite of this 
tather disquieting trend there will, I am surc, 
continue to be a place, and an important place, 
for the small independent baker prepared to 
meet the public demand for specialised products. 


POPULARITY OF PRODUCTS 


The special qualities of Hovis are so well 
recognised by the public that it is in increasing 
demand throughout the country, a demand which 
‘Ss recognised and met by bakers large and small. 
McDougall’s Flour with national distribution 
through every kind of grocery outlet, remains. 


as always, the housewife’s favourite flour for 
home cooking. 


In the changing circumstances of the milling 
industry it is indeed fortunate that these leading 
proprietary brands form such an important part 
of our business. While they continue to pro- 
duce the lion’s share of the Group profits the 
profits of the non-milling subsidiaries form a 
substantial part of the total. These non-milling 
subsidiaries are concerned, inter alia, with 
animal-feeding stuffs, the wholesale grocery 
trade, bakeries and the motor-trade. The last- 
named activity, carried on by Locomotors 
Limited through branches in many parts of the 
country, is an interesting development trom a 
modest beginning many years ago originating in 
the construction of hand-carts for bakers. It 
has grown with the development of the motor 
industry to an important business in its own 
right and is sharing in the current prosperity 
of the motor-trade. The hand-cart is now a 
museum-piece and specialised body-building, 
including that for bulk delivery on the largest 
commercial chassis, is now the order of the day. 


RESTRICTIVE TRADE PRACTICES ACT 


To return to conditions in the Flour Milling 
Industry, the recent decisions of the Court set 
up under the Restrictive Trade Practices Act 
have, of course, had repercussions in almost 
every industry in this country including the 
milling industry in which the customs and usages 
of the trade have been reflected in the rules and 
practices of the principal trading associations. 


In the light of the decisions in the cases which 
have so far come before the Court it is clear 
beyond a peradventure that, however desirable 
such rules and practices may be for the orderly 
conduct of the particular industries concerned, 
they have to be abandoned unless it can be 
shown that to abolish them would deprive the 
public of specific and substantial benefits. The 
principal associations of the milling industry 
have, therefore, decided not to defend their cases 
before the Court and to eliminate from their 
constitution and rules any matters which would, 
under present law, be liable to be called in ques- 
tion. As a result the milling industry is moving 
into unchartered seas and time alone will show 
how it will fare under the new conditions. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFIT 


In view of the increased Group profits for the 
past year and in spite of the uncertainties of the 
future to which I have referred we have felt able 
to recommend a final dividend of 124 per cent, 
making 20 per cent for the year, compared with 
173 per cent last year. If this recommendation 
is approved it will enable us to plough-in, by 
way of addition to reserves, etc., approximately 
£637,000. The proposed allocation of the avail- 
able profit is roughly as follows: 


MD tiated cds s ccaarcabegaasccepetes £1,047,000 
MUM CRO Sn ocadicnecannccccssccass 427,000 

Amounts ploughed-in by way of 
addition to reserves, etc. ......... 637,000 
£2,111,000 


Thus, in round terms, tax absorbs 50 per cent, 
the dividends absorb 20 per cent and the 
amounts ploughed-in represent 30 per cent. To 
put it another way, the Government, by way of 
taxation, will be taking out in cash half the 









575 
trading profits and, out of the other half, the 
shareholders will be leaving a good deal more 


in the business than they are taking out by way 
of dividends. 


PROPOSED RIGHTS ISSUE 

In spite of the large amounts ploughed-in on 
this and previous occasions capital and develop- 
ment expenditure in an expanding business 
make heavy demands upon cash resources—for 
example, in the past year alone. over £600.000 
has been spent on freeho!d and leasehold proper- 
ties, plant and machinery, etc.; and the money 
sunk in stocks has increased by over £300,000. 
It is for reasons of this kind and to provide 
additional working capital that we are proposing 
to increase our issued Ordinary capital by one- 
tenth. Stockho!ders will, no doubt, appreciate 
the fact that, in-raising this extra capital, we 
are doing so by way of a “rights” issue under 
which present stockholders will be able to 
acquire the new shares at well below current 
market prices. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 

Because of some of the factors which I have 
already mentioned it is more than ever difficult 
to express a view as to our prospects for the 
current year. The dividend of 20 per cent which 
we are paying for the year just ended was hand- 
somely covered. The first three months of this 
year have been satisfactory and unless unfore- 
seen circumstances arise it is reasonable to expect 
that we shall be able to maintain the dividend 
on the increased capital. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 

Finally, my colleagues and I desire to express 
our thanks, in which I am sure you will wish to 
join, to all those who, by their efforts in the 
service of the various companies in the Group, 
have played their part in producing such satis- 
factory results. They number about four 
thousand and it is, I am glad to say, a lont- 
established tradition that, during their service 
they are helped if they suffer illness or misfortune 
and, on retirement after long and loyal service 
to the organisation, are safeguarded in their old 
age by pension schemes and other arrangements 
which ensure that tangible recognition is given 
to our debt to them. 

The report and accounts were adopted and a 
final dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 12! per 
cent, less tax (making 20 per cent, less tax for 
year) was declared for payment on August 14th. 


SOCIETE METALLURGIQUE 
DE NORMANDIE 


(Paris) 


The Annual General Meeting of Société 
Métallurgique de Normandie was held in Paris 
on June 30th and the following are details of 
the report for 1958 presented by the Board of 
Directors : 

In spite of unsettled conditions, output of steel 
increased again to reach 476,000 ingot tons. 
Investments in new plant and facilities also rose 
and reached Frs.3,728 million. The impending 
completion of the investment and re-equipment 
programme would enable output to increase con- 
siderably as from 1959. 


A break-down of.sales indicated that 32 per 
cent of output was sold in foreign markets ; 
56.5 per cent in France itself and 11.5 per cent 
in other franc zone markets. 

Gross profits amounted to Frs.3,897,617,563 as 
against Frs.3,696,540,907 for the previous year. 
The report, the accounts and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 
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UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 


(Bankers) 


FOURTEENTH CONSECUTIVE POSTWAR RECORD YEAR 


MR J. GIBSON JARVIE ON GROUP’S ADDED STRENGTH 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting of 
United Dominions Trust Limited was held on 
August 19th in London. 


Mr J. Gibson Jarvie (the chairman) presided 
and, in the course of his speech, said: The 
financial year ending on June 30th last has been 
the most adventurous year in our history. It has 
shown a greater accretion of strength than any 
other, greater expansion and, as a profit-earner, 
it has been the most successful. It is also the 
fourteenth consecutive postwar record year. 


Commenting on the accounts, Mr Gibson 
Jarvie said: The Balance Sheet totals have 
risen in the year by £27 million from 
£93,687,920 to no less than £119,228,555 and 
the profit for the year has risen from £2,264,357 
to £3,237,980, an increase of very nearly £1 
million ; and that, without including £219,239, 
the profit resulting from the sale of certain 
investments. The Credit Insurance Funds plus 
Credit Insurance Reserve amount together to 
£1,181,650. And the Rebate of Interest and 
Deferred Income Account has risen from 
£4,801,564 to £8,159,320. I think I may be 
forgiven for saying that the results are very satis- 
factory. 


The year has seen a revolution in British 
banking. Following the announcement of our 
association with Barclays Bank and the British 
Linen Bank, frantic activity was engendered 
between banks and finance companies, and 
partnerships and take-overs tripped on each 
other’s heels. Jn consequence, competition in 
one important line of our business has been 
keener than ever. I refer, of course, to hire- 
purchase. Our figures, however, show that we 
have been able, quite successfully, to meet 
whatever competition was offered. 


A REMARKABLE SEQUENCE OF EVENTS 


The year is particularly notable for the 
remarkable sequence of events, all of great 
importance to cur standing, our strength and 
our prestige. At the last Annual General Meet- 
ing I gave you details of the sale of one million 
of our £1 shares to Barclays Bank, our earliest 
friend, and to the British Linen Bank of Scot- 
land, for the sum of £4 million. The relation- 
ship is a very happy one. Our friendship with 
other banks remains as cordial as before and we 
continue to do business with them all. 


Quite soon afterwards, we purchased British 
Trusts Association Limited, an important invest- 
ment company and issuing house. That brought 
us a sound, firmly established and profitable 
company which now forms an _ important 
part of that rather complex, but entirely logical, 
pattern on which the UDT Group has been 
constructed. 


The next event, in point of time, was the pur- 
chase of Southern Securities Limited of 
Adelaide. This company will function in full 
co-operation with the subsidiary, United 
Dominions Corporation (Australia) Limited, 


already operating in that great country and pro- - 


gressing satisfactorily and conservatively. 
Next, we purchased The Traders Finance 


AND PRESTIGE 


Corporation Limited of Auckland, New Zealand. 
Here again, this company will work alongside 
and co-operate with our principal New Zealand 
subsidiary, United Dominions Corporation 
(South Pacific) Limited, 


In South Africa, we have been fortunate 
enough to purchase Inter-Union Finance 
Limited, situated in Cape Town. It will, of 
course, co-operate with our subsidiary, United 
Dominions Corporation (South Africa) Limited, 
which, in its twenty-two years of life, has built 
for itself a prominent place in the Union’s 
economy. 


I would next refer to East Africa where, at the 
invitation of the Government of Kenya, on June 
Ist last we commenced to operate United 
Dominions Corporation (East Africa) Limited, 
with its first office in Nairobi. 


In the Caribbean, we have agreed with two 
of the most important industrial and commer- 
cial concerns in Jamaica te set up a company 
there in which they would participate and, 
between them, provide a substantial volume of 
business from ‘ts inception. The company has 
been registered as United Dominions Cor- 
poration (Jamaica) Limited and is already 
operating. 

We have entered into a contract with Gordon 
Grant & Company Limited of Trinidad, a com- 
pany with a wide reputation as bankers, shippers, 
importers and exporters, conducting a business 
of unlimited scope, including insurance. Under 
this agreement we have registered a new com- 
pany entitled The Bank of Trinidad (Gordon 
Grant) Limited to take over the banking depart- 
ment of Gordon Grant & Company, who will 
retain a 40 per cent interest in the new bank. 
The date for taking over the business will be 
October Ist next. 


I think I should repeat that in all of these 
mew ventures cach company already possesses, 
or will take over, existing business: in every case 
there is an important volume immediately avail- 
able. 


I need not dwell on the prospects of the 
Group: and I prefer not to prophesy as to the 
future, but our figures and our history will tell 
their own tale. The signs at least suggest con- 
tinuing growth. 


In the course of his review of economic and 
general conditions, Mr Gibson Jarvie said: If 
this country is to continue to improve its stan- 
dard of living—which should be its aim—it can 
only do so through the medium of private enter- 
prise unhampered by anything that will make 
competition more  difficult—competition for 
world markets or the use of services at home and 
abroad. 


NECESSITY FOR FREER WORLD CREDIT 


After referring to the activities of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the question of gold 
convertibility, Mr Gibson Jarvie said: The main 
incentive to improved and stable economic and 
financial conditions is not the application of 
restrictive measures in adverse conditions but the 
letting lonse in such times of every possible 


means of expanding the economy. The prudent 
course, surely, is for every country to spread jt; 
financial risks in every direction, particularly 
in good times and to export for investmen; 
abroad all it can spare from its own economy, 

This leads me to argue the alsolute necessity 
for freer world credit, not managed or directed 
by any international or national arbitary control, 
but by free enterprise answerable to its own 
investor shareholders. Free men, with responsi- 
bility to others, will know when and how to 
make available credit on remunerative terms and 
how to use the earnings of such credits abroad 
until the credit-receiving country can use the 
services or buy the commodities of the credit- 
giving country or build up its own reserves 
abroad. In this way countries can be mutually 
linked with each other and their interdependence 
will make for credit-worthiness and friendly 
relationship. 


This is a field in which the UDT Group has 
played and is playing a not unimportant part. 
In the United Kingdom alone, we are providing 
finance in most industries and are established in 
most of the larger towns and cities. 


The UDT Group is a notable example of free 
enterprise as the only sound economic philo- 
sophy. We have made history by our success in 
establishing principles governing the extension 
of credit in different forms and in a variety of 
directions, but our success could have been 
infinitely greater in a free world. 


IMPORTANCE OF CREDIT 


Credit now occupies a more important part 
in our daily lives, personal and business, than 
ever before and—and I emphasise this—so long 
as we strive for full employment, so long 
as the Welfare State is regarded by Govern- 
ments as sound economic policy, so long 
as taxation remains penal, the use of credit must 
increase, 

At the moment we have a Government which 
has, beyond question, improved our conditions 
and re-established our position in the world to a 
point which we had not touched for many years. 
But there are still evils to be removed. We 
could begin with penal taxation. At the moment 
tax gathering must be one of the largest indus- 
tries in the country—one of the most burden- 
some and costly and, in its results, the greatest 
handicap of all to free enterprise and to personal 
and commercial thrift. 


Thrift will have to be encouraged: the 
accumulation of wealth must be encouraged— 
and allowed ! 

One could talk for a long time about our 
national shortcomings. Since conditions have 
improved, some indeed may say “ Why not be 
satisfied with what you’ve got ? There can be 
no perfection! ” That to my mind is not the 
point. Of course, this Government has done 
well. We, as the UDT Group, have done well. 
But why tolerate obvious handicaps which are 
obviously removable ? Why not at least seek 
near perfection when it is so palpably within 
our grasp. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
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The Dresdner Bank remembers 1958 as a good business 

















! year. At the Annual General Meeting, held on 30th April, 
a 1959, it was decided to pay a dividend of 14% as compared 
- with 12% for 1957. This is after the increase of capital 
; from DM 150 million to DM 180 million which took place 
J last year. After further strengthening the undisclosed 


reserves, the bank added to the published reserves a sum 
of DM 28 million, which means an increase of DM 7 million 
over the previous year. The effect is to bring these to a 
total of DM 170 million ; thus capital and reserves together 
amount to DM 350 million. 


Total assets have grown by 9.7% from DM 5,943 million, 
the total of the previous year, to DM 6,517 million. 
Deposits are up from DM 5,064 million to DM 5,693 million, 
that is by 12.4%. In contrast, the total credit extended 
including guarantees showed no further increase in 1958, 
remaining at DM 4,660 million. This is a sign of the liquidity 
in German trade and industry which, in many cases, made 
borrowing from the banks unnecessary. For the most part 
the addition to deposits was used further to strengthen the 
bank’s liquid resources. In this connection considerable 
funds were employed abroad on a short-term basis. Besides 
this the bank substantially increased its holding of securities. 
The Annual Report and the statements made at the Annual 
General Meeting show that the bank was successful in its 
efforts to extend business with customers. In fact, the rise 
in the number of clients and accounts, mostly in savings and 
deposit accounts, was greater in 1958 than in the average 
of the previous years. Although the total business increased, 
there was particularly substantial growth in the stock 
exchange and security issuing aspects as well as in foreign 
exchange dealings. 





















One factor which contributed to the growth of total business 
was the extension of the branch net-work. The Dresdner 
Bank has Head Offices in Diisseldorf, Frankfurt am Main, 
and Hamburg. In the course of 1958 it opened I5 new 
branches. Altogether it now has 261 offices in 166 cities 
and communities. Thus it is represented in all towns in 
the Federal Republic of Germany which are of any com- 
mercial importance. In West Berlin it works through its 
subsidiary, the Bank fiir Handel und Industrie AG., having 
35 offices. The Deutsch-Siidamerikanische Bank AG., 
affiliated with the Dresdner Bank, specialises in business 
with Latin America, where it has representatives in the 
most important cities. Moreover the Dresdner Bank 
operates through an extensive system of correspondents 
comprising 3,000 banks in all parts of the world. 
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The Dresdner Bank Enlarges 


its Business 


Balance Sheet Total DM 6,500 million — Dividend 14% 
DM 350 million Capital and Reserves 









Important items of the balance sheet as at December 
31, 1958, compared with those of December 31, 1957. 


Assets 


Cash, Postal Cheque Account, 





1958 


1957 


(in thousands of DM) 


























Deutsche Bundesbank......... 799,071 677,308 
Balances with Banks ............ 221,373 132,350 
Bills of Exchange, Treasury Bills 

(German and Foreign) ........ 2,037,474 2,021,212 
CNG ivkkeeiewheencacanee 836,046 559,880 
Claims against Federal Government 

NG hk ckcbisdsddincdar 237,543 241,265 
MS cnashasecesuneNeuceusses 2,140,250 2,071,427 
PONDS canes seeceseneses 54,200 43,000 
Real Estate and Buildings ....... 97,200 95,800 
PU i kiacsatccausaadns 93,525 100,756 

6,516,682 5,942,998 
Liabilities 
ink hind bdeevedseawan’ 5,855,857 5,269,311 
OUR TRMGRS 5 oc cc cccccccese 46,155 137,418 
Acceptances......... 78,720 126,531 
Of which in portfolio 78,720 — 126,531 — 
Cee RRND ok i cccwcccecess 34,247 36,437 
5455 65s 540s ds uenedadaced 180,000 150,000 
Ordinary Reserve .............. 170,000 142,000 
PY PUNE os dadeeedncdccaiace 91,500 84,000 
Reserves for Specific Purposes... 113,723 105,832 
TONE CUO Sudisadcdessccacucces 25,200 18,000 

6,516,682 5,942,998 
TT Tee eT eee eee 925,946 1,053,954 
PUT TETTTE TL TT ETT 141,165 276,875 

Profit and Loss Account 

Expenditure 1958 1957 

(in thousands of DM) 
PE nib ktarbedinendsecunan 124,205 113,718 
Other Expenditure ............. 37,985 34,788 
BUA ids heeded eartakbindews 63,379 63,488 
Pe PO tbcaniecassvnnsecaes 25,200 18,000 

250,769 229,994 

Earnings 

Interests and Discounts ......... 118,649 111,665 

Commissions and Fees........... 132,120 118,329 

229,994 


250,769 
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NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED 
COPPER MINES LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


MR H. F. OPPENHEIMER REVIEWS 
COPPER PRICES 


The following is an extract from the statement 
by the Chairman, Mr H. F. Oppenheimer, which 
has been circulated with the annual report and 
accounts: 


The programme of expansion which was 
begun in 1947 and which, since 1954, has 
included the opening up of the Nchanga and 
Chingola orebodies as open-pit mines, is now 
almost complete. Although a large amount of 
capital will have to be spent in the current finan- 
cial year, it is probable that capital expenditure 
will from 1960 onwards be reduced, unless it is 
decided at a later stage to embark on further 
projects or the opening up of additional ore- 
bodies. 


At March 31, 1959, the total amount invested 
in the mining property itself amounted to 
£32,643,000, of which £8,905,000 has been pro- 
vided by the amounts charged to depreciation 
over almost twenty years. It is likely that after 
the end of the current year the annual deprecia- 
tion charge will be sufficient to cover the major 
part of the annual capital expenditure and it will 
not be necessary to appropriate large amounts 
from profits in future. The directors have there- 
fore decided that the time has come to bring 
the capital of the Company more into line with 
the total amount permanently employed. Sub- 
stantial appropriations from profits for capital 
expenditure have been made over the years and 
by March 31, 1958, these amounted to 
£17,349,507. It was decided this year to appro- 
priate £729,450 from profits for capital expendi- 
ture and to transfer £350,422 from general 
reserve to profits appropriated for capital 
expenditure, thus bringing the total appropria- 
tions to £18,429,379. This sum together with 
the issued share capital of £7 million and the 
amount of £2,570,621 standing to the credit of 
the share premium account makes a total of 
£28 million on capital account. 


CAPITAL BONUS ISSUE 


A preliminary notice of the directors’ recom- 
mendation that a capital bonus issue of three 
fully-paid shares for each stock unit held should 
be made was published in the Press early in 
July. This will require the issue of 21 million 
new shares, and at the forthcoming annual 
general meeting you will be asked to pass resolu- 
tions increasing the nominal capital of the Com- 
pany to £28 million and approving the 
capitalisation of £21 million, which represents 
the whole of the profits appropriated for capital 
expenditure and the share premium account. 
We believe that this step will be in the interests 
of members as it places the capital structure of 
the Company on a realistic basis and will serve 
to make the stock units of the Company more 
marketable. 


PRODUCTION AND PRICES 


In accordance with the combined programme 
of output agreed with Rhokana Corporation and 
Bancroft Mines, Nchanga was scheduled to 
produce approximately 12,500 long tons of 
copper a month, equivalent to 150,000 tons for 
the year. Nearly two months’ output was lost 
because of the prolonged strike of European 
daily-paid employees towards the end of 1958, 
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and furthermore, at the time of the strike, pro- 
duction was already slightly behind the sche- 
duled rate for the year. It was nevertheless 
possible to make up this shortfall, and much 
of the lost production, by increasing output for 
the last four months of the financial year to 
15,500 long tons a month. Production for the 
year was 139,442 long tons of copper, which is 
a record for the mine, 


We sold a record tonnage of 129,024 long 
tons at an average realised price of £204 a ton, 
compared with £196 last year. The profit for 
the year, after providing for depreciation and 
tax, amounted to £4,704,000, which is £334,000 
more than last year, 


Your directors have recommended a final 
dividend of 9s. 6d. net per unit of stock which, 
with the interim dividend, will make a total 
distribution for the year of 12s. 6d. compared 
with a total of 10s. net per unit for the pre- 
vious year. 


During the year under review the price of 
electrolytic copper on the London Metal 
Exchange rose from £174 a ton at the beginning 
of April, 1958, to £248 at the end of March, 
1959. Since that time the price has been con- 
siderably lower. At the moment of writing 
world production is running at approximately 

3} per cent above consumption and in the 
United States consumers are holding consider- 
able stocks which were built up in the expecta- 
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tion of supplies being interrupted by major 
strikes. It does not seem likely therefore that 
the price will rise appreciably in the near future 
unless the larger producers are prepared from 
time to time either to reduce output or tem. 
porarily to withhold copper from the market, | 
believe, however, that world consumption of 
copper will increase over the next few 
years and it is satisfactory that our mine is now 
well able to take advantage of any increased 
demand. 

Prospecting work is continuing on the Chin. 
gola and Mimbula orebodies, while the River. 
Lode has been dewatered and is being revalued 
with a view to further prospecting. The calcy. 
lated ore reserves are now 167 million tons and 
the present work promises to add considerable 
ore to this figure. At the same time, research js 
proceeding on the metallurgical problems con. 
nected with the recovery of copper from the 
banded sandstones which lie above the main 
ore body. Results of this work are encouraging 
and, if a successful method of extraction can be 
evolved, large tonnages of low-grade ore could 
be drawn from current and old underground 
workings as well as from the Nchanga open-pit 
without further major expenditure on develop. 
ment. 





Copies of the annual report and accounts may 
be obtained from the London office of the 
Company, 40 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1. 





THE TRUSTEES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


SIR EDWIN HERBERT’S 
REVIEW 


The Seventy-first Annual General Meeting 
was held on July 29th at Winchester House, 
E.C.2. Sir Edwin Herbert, KBE, LLB, the 
Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 


The gross revenue from Interest and Divi- 
dends at £691,463 compares favourably with last 
year’s figure of £672,271. 


As you know we were offered and bought the 
freehold interest in Winchester House during 
the year at the satisfactory figure (including 


expenses) of £410,390. On several occasions in 


the past we had made attempts to sell this 
property but we were unable to get a satisfactory 
price. Being now the Freeholders the situation 
had changed and it was decided that the time 
was now opportune for us to try and sell the 
property. After long negotiations we accepted 
an offer of £925,000. This transaction has 
resulted in a surplus of £393,597, of which 
£225,867 was credited to Revenue Account and 
the balance of £167,730 has been credited to 
Capital Reserve. 


You will observe that Rent and other receipts, 
less outgoings, from Winchester House total 
£60,559 as compared with last year’s figure of 
£25,677. All receipts in the House Account are 
on a cash basis and as the date for completion 
of the sale was January 20, 1959, we did in effect 
collect the rents for the June, September and 
December quarters plus accrued rents to date 
of completion. Our expenditure, however, is on 
an actual basis and we therefore disbursed 
monies for the actual period from June 1, 1958, 
to January 20, 1959—approximately 74 months. 
There was no need to provide any further depre- 
ciation and other annual charges which in 1958 
amounted to £12,276. The figures in these 
accounts therefore do not bear any comparison 
with those of the previous year. 





As a result of those transactions we were left 
with approximately £500,000 in cash. On the 
short term it is quite clear that the investment of 
this money will not give us as good a return as 
we were receiving from Winchester House but 
over the longer term I hope we can look forward 
to an increasing return on our monies and some 
capital appreciation. 

The net revenue for the year after providing 
£312,404 in respect of Taxation is £403,710, an 
increase of £62,130. The dividend on the 
Preference Stock took £23,379 and the interim 
dividend on the Ordinary Stock took £90,563. 
We now recommend a final dividend of 12 per 
cent on the Ordinary Stock (making 19 
per cent for the year) which would absorb 
£165,375. 

After taking credit for the “under the line 
items” totalling £235,607 we are left with 
£354,180 of which £325,000 has been transferred 
to General Reserve bringing this up to £700,000. 
We have written off the expenses of Capitalisa- 
tion of Reserves of £5,820. This leaves a 
balance of £29,180 which has been added to the 
carry forward. 


Turning now to the Balance Sheet you will 
observe that the market value of our quoted 
investments is £14,172,248 to which must be 
added the Directors’ valuation of unquoted in- 
vestments of £388,689 making a total of 
£14,560,937, a record in the history of the 
Corporation. 


Our published reserves are again in excess of 
one million pounds. 


A few years ago I told you that in principle 
I deprecated the issue of non-voting shares and 
it is pleasing to note that since then quite a few 
well-known public companies have now enfran- 
chised the holders of these shares. It is to be 
hoped that other companies may follow this 
laudable example. 

We have, as in the past, made an estimate of 
our income for next year. With the usual reset- 
vations it would appear that this should prove 
satisfactory and at least enable us to maintain 
this years dividend. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


TH 
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ir HACKBRIDGE AND been advised in the past two Annual Reports. Bank at the end of the year, £232,819 (£130,061 
t we The output in high power quartz lamps has at the corresponding time the previous year). As 
e HEWII rIC ELECTRIC now reached a good economic if moderate level at March 3lst last the current assets exceed 
n and these are being employed by the leading current liabilities by £1,623,438: and it will be 
- CONTINUING HIGH LEVEL OF ORDERS makers of photo copying machines in Great noted that the net assets applicable to the 
I : Britain and also a number in Canada. The Ordinary Share Capital based on Balance 
f The fifty-third annual general meeting of range of overhead line switchgear commenced Sheet values amount to £1,704,842, that is 
y Hackbridge and Hewittic Electric Company two years ago has been materially expanded and £954,842 in excess of the issued Ordinary 
¥ Limited was held on August 6th in London, Mr the number of clients considerably increased. Capital of £750,000. In order to bring the 
d Anthony M. Browne (Chairman and Managing The manufacture of germanium rectifier diodes latter more in line with the real capital 
Director) presiding. has also progressed well to meet the require- employed, it is proposed therefore to issue 
- The following is an extract from his circu- ments of the growing number of rectifier 1 million Ordinary Shares of five shillings 
. lated statement: equipments of this type which we are now manu- each credited as fully paid, to be distributed 
{ facturing: and we are also now supplying semi- in the proportion of one new share for ever 
Your Company has completed a successful 6 . plying s er ngueeeerenny — sien y 
" : ; ; conductor type of rectifier equipments with three stock units at present held. 
j manufacturing and financial year under difficult eificen ; ; 
circumstances of trading. During this period, ‘ During the past financial year and con- 
; prices and profit margins have continued to The trading profit for the year ended March tinuing during the months of the current year 
? decline. However, improved design and pro- 31, 1959, amounted to £460,960 as against orders have been obtained at a good and 
s duction methods have made it possible to com- £480,863 the previous year. After various increasing rate; and the value of orders in 
pensate for this downward trend sufficiently to adjustments and providing for taxation there is hand today is the highest over many years. 
' achieve financial results for the year comparable an available net profit of £183,965 against Working to full capacity in all divisions 
with last year. £164,816. The Directors recommend the during the current year is assured and we 
i Most of the output from the factory during transfer of £75,000 to General Reserve and the face the present ae with every confidence 
i this time has been in power ‘transformers and payment of a final dividend of 15 per cent, about its success provided the economic con- 
' mercury arc rectifiers which are our two main os a ae = gr hc on the present ditions in the industry are not materially dis- 
; products. At the same time steady progress ordinary capital of £750,000. turbed. 
has been made in the development of the new The satisfactory liquid position of the Com- The report was adopted and the proposed 
lines of manufacture about which you have pany is indicated by the amount of Cash at scrip issue approved. 
] 
, 
VEREINIGTE ALUMINIUM-WERKE A.G 
a * 
. of Berlin and Bonn, Germany 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3lst DECEMBER, 1958 
| 
} : ASSETS DM LIABILITIES 
ee Oe I Ss oa a dak ebnees a Gaue eke ewuneielad wade 5,000,000.— DM 
Il.—Fixed Assets DEM. SERED RKCAAE VededadadnasdxedeadanddaVaedenneaeeews 100,000,000.— 
; Ground property, built-up with :— 
Co ee Ne I 56 65.6 0:00a sk seo sWedendasaeneneasees 6.748 ,632.— | I1.—Reserves 
Se I WIN wiacink ss kde G ck nscck aan sh she gwenweweee 23,493,290.— Legal Reserves :— 
Se Sr, UE WE OO io ois sds cc ceneccndvacecucece 947,852.— Be ee Ht oo hehe dance ua eitednudencediiwades 33,997,584.45 
PO MN of San cate d0 coer ti dhacaeadaduwhueevcee tans 5,189,954.— MeCOsEes 0G FSF TORE ec cicccccdecccevess 4,627.02 
Machines, mechanical installations, transmission pipes and cables 45,491,879.— MA MUN ho Wika adedenccdacdeeadedsadenanweeouendan 41,000,000.— 
een ie Ge GUI ok ccadcecetsawdvuccecdegctcoce 2,563,892.— 
Railway sidings and vehicle stock...........ccccccccccccccecs 3,035,505.— I1l.—Reserves for doubtful debts ...........cccccececccegecccees 16,648, 185.85 
Pees, GOO Oe GUND FINO oo ccccchsaeecsreccuccetaces 19,914,380,— | 
Re I IIE og coe cv cucep hoes bedaceseedacednae 11,643,790.90 IV.—Current Liabilities 
RANGERS DAYCOTAE CH TOW PUAN occ cc kcccceseccvesescccsoes 28,089,422.74 UNGNON CUED oa cceecdeduadddaccduaneeducersedscvaesanden 1,535,247.81 
PROnen ER GEE GUN 06 Se eridccéescccectisadaweasaaces 33,675,312.— Advance payments made by customers ............6.0.000. 19,054.62 
—-——— For goods delivered and services rendered........ 12,035,207.19 
180,793,909.64 To VAW-Innwerk-Aid-GmbH ae , , warleas -- 14,729,233.88 
111.—Current Assets To subsidiary companies (of these DM 848,421.60 for goods 
Stocks :— supplied and Services femderGd) «occ cccccccccecccccccecceses 2.365,666.25 
Raw materials, production materials, automotive fuels ....... 25,430,616.87 BU ID «ssc ccedeseutee wade ancaewanadeacdereweecces 26,950,000.- 
INN III ec oar d'a nine bob eu as hae maid ance dia euwleres 11,595,054.64 GN Soca KnduneneeeeddeNonsedtencdagiuhedsccddsevenkacduws 42,894,852.70 
Intermediary products and by-products ..............-0ee00: 5,979 764.77 
CE EEE ccc wis dockecccseuapadead eeenOtawoneuewes 14.413, 117.58 Ween ONE wibduascseescvedcusctuduubeddnadbeedanenes 36,220.54 
NEN 454 whan is iC Keka Ceeucd pce cciacetvauinehuces 61.654.92 
EE Sb ca Nee EWEN eeTRChd Shed DARREL RES EOE REReeuCe eC eas 13,438,349.48 V1I.—Profit 
Debtors :— eee Cae Ge I UN PU geo ad ici std eatnddnddwowceedaa 8 ,607,314.03 
Mortgages and loans against mortgages (DM 7,722,000.— of Profit brought forward from previous years............. aaa 133,792.40 
| Se Ce IO oa i ak du aac ades cuaeaanescaecneeadee 7,899,913.97 CED UII bo adn ecaens dccneteaduedous 16,898.74 
Advance payments for goods supplied.............cseeeeeee 88,077.19 Liability GF DENS Of GXCRMNGO 6c cc cc cccccccccccoss 18,170,745.04 
Demands for supplied goods and services ..... ii wu aaennrie 16,784,461.15 
Demands on subsidiary companies (DM 2,179,449.69 of these 
ie Ce OO OD GNI onic vc ce dacc ehh crcceusece cess 4,990,185.21 
Other debtors (DM 241,000.— of these are long-term) ...... 1,191,198.34 
) Liquid Assets :— 
came ERE CTC EET CCTTT 189,164.85 
, Cash in hand, deposits with Landeszentralbank and with Postal 
; ES 5.5005 dics 3 4cek de haranenawaeteaeewenaws ‘2 135,231.96 
. Ce i MNT C445 oA vebsusetaesncedecaceasentesades 12,893,096.68 
TUAW e NRG os a CkSe bt RADA Rtled Leas er ale eebeeakbetees 73,189.49 
300,956,986.74 300,956,986.74 
| PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR FROM Ist JANUARY TO 3ist DECEMBER, 1958 
EXPENDITURE RECEIPTS 
: DM DM 
NC I 0 hk a or eR Ne i oe og eee ore 36,663,854.98 Profit brought forward from previous years................. ea 133,792.40 
SOCun SUN SUE <b né-o.sccereawetakenstwedecescecuene 4,362,103.83 Receipt according to Company Law Article 132(1) II 1, (according 
Depreciations :— i EE IRIE a 6 aaa aahardens an@deudween Gauweebleeees 90,500, 118.29 
Se I i ae dae dabecwe ctw es ede HeKceeemeeekeas 24,560.08 1.48 UN UNNI a gece ca ckdducddaadenewessaccecwks cdanue 15,921,230.99 
, (6) of interests in other compamies............ecceccccccccs 3,386,255.— | 
MN Ga cate Cain cid Code neEK CGS at EMEA EERE CEERS SRR CER UES 3,167,342.35 | 
Taxes :— 
Cie Sn Sr MOMNEN ceil ead ied inibkos LOubee eae REA Cees 23,458,410.87 | —_——_— 
Oh CUS © sas ech wes TE EOE Oe er nee 2,138,802.50 | 106,555,141.68 
Contributions to trade associations. ..........secccccccccveecees 77,184.24 | — 
PaO On ONY SUN EE Gin as an cant as cued eeauee Wedee wer eeheman’ 8,607,314.03 
Profit brought forward from previous years.........ereeeeeeeeee 133,792.40 | VEREINIGTE ALUMINIUM-WERKE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
— —__—_—_— | Chairman of the Boards of Directors : Otto Neubaur 
\ 106.555,141.68 THE BOARD OF MANAGEMENT : 
—_——— Dr. Ginsberg Dirksen, Dr. R6hrs Dr. Schulte Dr. Wrigge 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
FREEHOLD AND 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES 


MR THOMAS J. CULLEN ON BOARD'S 
PROGRESSIVE POLICY 


The annual general meeting of The London 
County Freehold and Leasehold Properties 
Limited was held on July 27th in London. 


Mr Thomas J. Cullen (Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director) presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: The group gross income for the 
year was £3,084,978, an increase of £302,587 on 
last year. After all outgoings and provisions 
other than Interest, Income Tax and Profits 
Tax, the revenue balance was £1,231,197, being 
an increase of £170,910 on last year. Taxation 
and Interest amounted to £784,725, leaving a 
net revenue balance of £446,472. 


The proposed final dividend of 5d. per 10s. 
unit will make a total dividend of 10d. per 
10s. unit for the year. Last year we forecast a 
dividend of 8d. per 10s. unit. I am glad we have 
been able to show a considerable improvement 
on that by paying 10d. 

Rents from residential properties formerly rent 
controlled were,-of course, in so far as they 
related to agreements entered into in September, 
1957, correctly assessed. Our estimate, as always, 
was conservative, but increases from higher 
rented flats and from commercial properties, 
together with substantial new investments in 
commercial premises, made this improvement 
possible. During the past twelve months we 
have sold certain properties totalling over £1 
million, these in the main being required for 
local development or street improvements. The 
proceeds have been re-invested in commercial 
properties to give a higher return and the benefit 
will be partly reflected in the income for the 
current year. 


The full advantage of these exchanges will be 
felt in the next two years and, coupled with 
substantial rental increases that will also accrue, 
should, in the absence of unforeseen circum- 
stances, after allowing for further increased out- 
goings, enable us again to recommend higher 
distributions for each of the next two years. 


PROGRESS OF RHODESIAN SUBSIDIARY 


We are well satisfied with the progress of our 
Subsidiary Company in Rhodesia. The con- 
struction of the new office building in Salisbury 
to be known as Livingston2 House is proceeding 
well and is expected to be finished by September, 
1960. 


The building will comprise 21 floors providing 
some 79,000 sq. ft. for office use and 24,000 sq. 
ft. of garage space. The whole building is let 
to one ténant, and the benefit of the income for 
some six months will increase the net revenue 
for the year to March, 1961 

The revaluation of our properties by the 
Directors has reduced the percentage of our loan 
capital to some 35 per cent of our assets. This 
valuation is conservative and, assuming it will be 
accepted by the Trustees for the Debenture 
stockholders, we shall require to invest further 
substantial sums as suitable opportunities occur, 
in order to ensure that 55 per cent of the book 
value of the assets is represented by loan capital, 
that being the maximum proportion reasonably 
laid down by the Trust Deed. 

We are at all times seeking opportunities for 
expansion and at the present moment have a 
number of substantial propositions under con- 
sideration, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE TUNNEL PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 
LIMITED 


EXPANDING DEMAND IN THE 
HOME MARKET 


The forty-eighth Annual General Meeting of 
The Tunnel Portland Cement Company Limited 
will be held on September 14th. 


The following is an extract from the Review 
by the Chairman, Mr N. M. Jensen, which has 
been circulated with the Accounts, 


I am pleased to be able to report that a con- 
siderable improvement has taken place in the 
Home Market, and it is gratifying to see that the 
Government’s measures ‘ to. stimulate the 
economy are proving successful. The improve- 
ment still continues and during the June quarter 
of this year Home deliveries from our own works 
and those in which we hold a major interest 
have in fact increased by more than 20 per cent, 
as compared with the June quarter of 1958. It is 
satisfactory that the start of our new kiln at 
West Thurrock should have coincided with the 
expansion of demand. 


There is an increasing demand for our special 
cements particularly Sulphate-resisting cement. 
We are also gradually iscreasing deliveries of 
our White and Coloured cements, as well as 
Masonry cement. 


Unfortunately, I cannot see any immediate 
prospect of an improvement in the cement 
Export market. The tendency I mentioned last 
year for various countries, on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain, to sell surplus production in 
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export markets at prices well below their home 
market price, has continued or even increased, 
with a consequent further fall in the margins of 
profit on export, as well as in tonnage. The 
intensity of competition in the export market 
may vary, but there is also the constant long. 
term factor that cement importing countries tend 
more and more to try to establish their own 
cement industries. Our policy over the years 
has therefore been to assist the establishment of 
a cement industry in a number of overseas 
countries, not only by financial investment, bur 
also by passing on technical and managerial 
experience, 


After giving particulars of the Accounts, Mr 
Jensen reviews the Company’s various interests 
at home and abroad, in the course of which he 
states that the Comfpany’s claim against the 
British Treasury for the loss of assets in Egypt 
amounts to £E3,506,250, and in dealing with the 
Anglo-Egyptian Agreement he says: 


As you may know, the Agreement made by 
the Governments of the United Kingdom and 
the United Arab Republic has been criticised 
adversely, not cnly by private individuals, but 
also by various industries which have suffered 
as a result of the British intervention in 
Egypt. 


It must have been known to the negotiators 
that the sum finally agreed upon, viz.: {£275 
million, as total compensation for Egyptianised 
assets and losses due to the sequestration was 
inadequate, but obviously some quid pro quo 
was involved and, therefore, it would be only 
reasonable and fair if HM Government made 
good any deficiency out of public funds par- 
ticularly having regard to the fact that the people 
concerned had no say in the action against Egypt 
or in the subsequent settlement. 
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MORTGAGE BANK OF 


GREECE 


BANQUE NATIONALE DE CREDIT FONCIER DE GRECE _ 
40, El. Venizelou Street, Athens, Greece 


Established—1927 


Governor—CHARLES C. ARLIOTIS 
Sub-Governor—ELIAS D. KRIMPAS 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1958 














LIABILITIES 

CAE so cup n Cau chee hapgued BREaap weiss ap Mess 5ee CERO MEress eee THES Rese he utes Drs. 29,200,000.— 
RS 5 cc Ceu ba Giada ne Ake COs a daa Oa wd eee RETO ARCA USS a Cestakeren as 6,480,000. -— 
RIES pire is ntlade sod wigs’ S >. amie Sew Melani swe a ain, aterh Ca a Ae wee aay Meee ‘i 260,016,839.40 
en Aik: GOCE er NNN SEMIN 5s 0a 00-65 4.000 6608 opm ceunw ds cues tn eee ceke ~ 435,991 767.10 
See SRS UME, 56 5.0.4 s o.05 opin ocss es cb beikes een eeeaetes tet Somsaves a 7,249,595 
UNS tr NINE III sn nc 0:0 0 5040.0 0 40S nS AEC aah ae Meneewee aes cece et ie 61,597,531.40 
INNER oo Src ko 0 bb senc eed Ue Lob ccine dus onutnnes ane dbawgeenses a 161,313,600 
Rn RE ND ores ues 5 Matin a vos 60 SADALD OA 0 Uap ONA SMES AEECNES Ol Davee aes 151 682,843.60 
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SN MN oR Bre oka Sb GW os.u.0 0S OOo ne Galdal eel eases SUE REE OSLER ewer eet a 6,377,448.60 
Sennen I IRI is oss cco BSG Radie Stdd We aie Re ROS RR REDE bm ees sg 1,360,000 
oN Pree ere OPT TTT ere eee oe ee “ 35,385.75 

WE Cee cc deaer Rs eben hss etd wwA Thee ERs es a wOSSNE RE eae en ene Drs. 2,732.391.771.15 

ASSETS 
ee ee RE I OE TER ks cock icecas canine isa wnialw dGeeees naesrekewele Drs 84,246,897.15 
IN 5 50 5.625 6h CSS ned ad DAS VES a ea eres e ETT Ow CONT ENS Cancion be MEMS Ear es + 13,415,070.45 
Deeegnge ands raed fey BG TE oon 60 5 0:0 5.55000 05 08d bas needa beeen eeenetaun * 60,201 095.60 
: Indystry and 
Housing Public Utility 
Loans Loan Branch Loans Branch 
et Oe OU Rs ci ethic ce eateokcn sk csuye cane 36,236,964.35 124,529,087.50 Drs. 160,766.051.8° 
Out of Bank of Greece funds ................. 292,683,592.25 217,336,495.50 ‘ $10,020,087.7> 
Out of Greek State financing ................. 7,849,427.90 — ~ 7,849,427.9)) 
Out of Sterling Bond Funds .................. 2,304,965.95 68,530,092.70 ra 70,835,058.65 
Financed by and for account of Greek State... 60,142,187.70 55,128,636.05 2 115,270,823.7° 
Out of American Aid FOGGS.... . 2.60.00 scccccss — 1,611,086,760.30 »» 1,61 1,086,760. 5 
For nccoient Of Ghird POTtOS én ois c dices cesecc 720,855.80 158,527.75 es $79,383.5 
399,937,993.95 2,076,769,599.80 

ar cs oe ci ivdsc pee cnetwuta dd tans pelt ibe renee acon pee sae ees m 14,300,004 
Difference from regulation of sterling bonds according to law 3393/1955 ........... $3,521, 110.2 


Total 


Drs. 2.732,391.771 15 
en ae re nm 
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BRITISH TAR PRODUCTS 
LIMITED 


MR F. WOOLLEY-HART’S 
REVIEW 


The thirty-ninth Ordinary General Meeting 
of British Tar Products Limited will be held on 
August 27th in London, 


The following is the review by the chairman, 
Mr F. Woolley-Hart, OBE, which has been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts: 


In my address to Shareholders last year I 
ailed attention to the fact that we were then 
passing through a period of transition during 
which the benefit of our new Storage expansion 
was beginning 10 emerge before the final effect 
of the loss of our Tar Distilling Section had been 
felt and I expressed the view that we could not 
reasonably expect to maintain the trading results 
then shown during the period now under review. 
Nevertheless, I stated that there was reason to 
hope that we might be able to continue the same 
dividend distribution—being 13} per cent on the 
capital as doubled by the 100 per cent free share 
jsue in August last and this, having regard to 
the more favourable prospects for the future, 
to which I will refer later, we are now proposing 
t0 do, 


TRADING REVIEW 


In August of last year our only remaining 
Crude Tar Contract expired with the effluxion 
of time. After the discentinuance of our tar 
dwstilling activities and before the Storage Tanks 
could be made available as an addition to our 
Buk Oil Storage we were faced with a somewhat 
heavy expenditure but this work, I am glad to 
say, has now been practically completed. More- 
over, the period under review has been one of 
considerable difficulty as is evidenced by the 
annual report of the larger undertakings engaged 
inour Industry. As a result our trading profits 
for the period are understandably lower than 
for the previous year. 


Development of our Hydrogenation processes 
continues to make steady if somewhat slow pro- 
gress, nevertheless this department already plays 
anot altogether unimportant part of our activities 
and as time goes on we can look forward to its 
making a steady, and we hope growing, contri- 
bution to the profits of your Company. 


Indications appear that we are approaching 
the end of a recessionary period at all events so 
fat as some of the products for the Plastics and 
Chemical Industries are concerned, and although 
with increased competition profit margins tend to 
shrink the prospects both at home and abroad 
how appear somewhat brighter. 


OIL STORAGE 
INSTALLATION 


We continue to forge ahead with our Bulk 
Oil Storage business which Shareholders will 
‘ppreciate is rapidly becoming our major source 
“revenue. Since my last address we have com- 
pleted the extensions to our Installation referred 
0 therein and are now embarked upon further 
Projects involving the conversion of our Creosote 
Storage Tanks to the handling of Fuel Oils and 
also the erection of further new tanks to cope 


with the ever growing demand for this type of 
Storage, 


Looking towards the future we have already 
‘quired additional land adioining our works on 
the Manchester Ship Canal which should enable 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


us to substantially extend the scope.of our 
operations. Thanks to cur very valuable geo- 
graphical position and to the seemingly inevitable 
growth of conversion from solid to liquid 
fuel it is perhaps not unduly optimistic to 
visualise a continued expansion of our enterprise 
over the coming years, 


ACCOUNTS 


Dealing now with the Accounts it will be 
noted that despite the decline in the trading 
results (from £126,966 to £88,084) the Net 
Profit at £39,284 corresponds closely with the 
net figures of the past two years, that is after 
allowance is made for the non-recurring item 
of £77,117 Special Investment Income which 
was included in last year’s accounts. This posi- 
tion is consequent upon a reduced charge for 
taxation which to a considerable extent is due to 
the current Inland Revenue allowances on a 
capital expenditure of £128,986 during the year 
and also to the inclusion of a credit of £5,893 
from Taxation reserve in respect of an earlier 
provision no longer required. 


It will be observed that the appropriate 
adjustments have been made in the General 
Reserve and Investment Reserve Accounts fol- 
lowing the Bonus Share Issue made last year to 
Shareholders absorbing £163,122 10s. 


After providing for the dividend distribution 
of 13} per cent your Directors recommend a 
transfer of £12,500 to General Reserve, making 
that account £100,000, and to carry forward 
£27,517 to next year’s accounts as against 
£28,378 brought in. 


Last year I stated that we were in possession 
of the necessary funds to carry out the substan- 
tial development work then contemplated and 
as a result the surplus of Current Assets 
(£325,640) over Current Liabilities (£144,919) 
is now reduced to £180,721 after the expenditure 
of £128,986 on capital account previously 
referred to. 


STAFF 


In conclusion I would like to express my sin- 
cere thanks to our Colleagues with a special 
word of gratitude to our Managing Director, Mr 
A. E, Brown, and our Works Director, Mr C. A. 
Murray, Jnr., as well as everyone in the Com- 
pany’s employ for their efforts during a very 
difficult period. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
LIMITED 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of the 
Stockholders of Barclays Bank Limited was 
held at the Head Office of the Bank, 54 Lom- 
bard Street, London, E.C.3, on August 19, 
1959, 


Mr A.-W. Tuke, Chairman of the Bank, pre- 
sided. 

The Meeting approved Resolutions increas- 
ing the capital of the Company, altering the 
Articles of Association accordingly, and direct- 
ing a capitalisation of the Share Premium 
Account and part of the Reserve Fund on the 
basis that the holder of each £5 of Ordinary 
stock on the Register of Stockholders at the 
close of business on August 19, 1959 should 
receive one £1 Ordinary share (to be con- 
verted immediately into stock) credited as fully 
paid. 

All of those resolutions have been circulated to 
Stockholders with the Notice of Meeting. 
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COMPAGNIE FRANCAISE 
DES PETROLES 


(French Petroleum Company) 
PARIS 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Compagnie Francaise des Pétroles was held in 
Paris on June 23rd with M. Victor de Metz in 
the chair. The following are details of the 
report presented by the Board of Directors: 


REVIEW 


In 1958 the Company handled the record 
total of over 12m tons of crude oil. 


Total output in Iraq amounted to 39.78m. 
tons of which 36.7m. tons were made available 
to the International Consortium. Further in- 
creases in output will require substantial invest- 
ments, including the setting-up of new loading 
facilities. 

At the end of the year C.F.P.’s Algerian sub- 
sidiary in association with SN. REPAL had 
completed 20 wells over an area of 200 square 
miles on the Hassi Messaoud field. 


Further drilling at a relatively greater distance 
from the centre of Hassi Messaoud indicated a 
possible extension of the field, though possibly 
with a smaller potential output. At the begin- 
ning of 1959, an exploratory well drilled some 
50 miles to the south at El Gassi encountered 
sandstone formations similar to those of Hassi 
Messaoud where cil was present under strong 
pressure. 


In March, 1958, the six-inch pipeline and 
Touggourt-Philippeville railway were opened, 
and at the end of the year some 400,000 tons 
had been transported along this route. The 
laying-down of the Hassi Messaoud-Bougie 
pipeline began in November, as well as the 
construction of the main pumping station on 
the field, and an intermediate pumping station, 
together with loading facilities at the Port of 
Bougie. 

As a result of further drilling on the Hassi 
R’Mel natural gas field eight wells were now in 
production. . 

Output of natural gas from the Lacq field 
continued to increase and the processing plant's 
capacity reached 17,655m. cu. ft. per day. 
Further prospecting was carried out in other 
areas in metropolitan France, whilst prospect- 
ing in Libya led to the finding of encouraging 
signs by the Company’s Libyan subsidiary. 
The French Petroleum Company of Canada 
bored 17 wells during the year, of which 11 were 
productive. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 

Compagnie Francaise de Raffinage processed 
a record total of 8,069,532 metric tons during 
the year. At the Raffinerie de Provence a power- 
forming type catalytic reforming installation 
with a nominal capacity of 20,000 barrels per 
day was put into service in December. 

Utilisation of tankers by Compagnie Navale 
des Pétroles was relatively satisfactory during 
the year. The construction programme was 
maintained, and two 47,000 t.d.w. units will be 
delivered in 1959. 

The Company maintained their efforts to 
modernise and develop their network of distri- 
bution subsidiaries despite difficult market con- 
ditions. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


Net profits amounted to Frs. 9,861,988,664, 
as against Frs. 7,264,666,246 in 1957. It was 
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accordingly proposed to distribute a gross divi- 
dend of Frs. 600 per share, together with a 
bonus dividend of 5 per cent payable in shares 
as of July 1, 1959. 


The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 


BRICKWOODS LIMITED 


TRADING AGREEMENT WITH 
WHITBREADS 


The sixty-eighth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Brickwoods Limited was held on 
August 14th at Portsmouth, Mr Reginald A. N. 
Shutte, OBE, ACA (chairman and joint manag- 
ing director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from the Directors’ 
General Report: 


Another very poor summer in 1958, coupled 
with a rise in unemployment adversely affected 
sales in all departments, except those of the 
wholesale and retail Wine and Spirit businesses, 
which continued to expand and showed im- 
proved profits. The movement from bottle to 
draught beers continues and there has been a 
marked increase in the demand for Best Bitter. 
All the operating subsidiary companies have 
made useful contributions to the results of the 
Group. 


The profit of the Group, before Taxation, 
amounted to £858,060, a decrease of £6,776 
below the preceding year. Taxation takes 
£416,559 against £498,444 for the previous year, 
leaving £441,501 (£366,392—1958). 


The report then outlined a trading agreement 
arranged with Whitbreads which provided that 
three of their beers would be available in Brick- 
wood Houses in addition to Mackeson, which 
had been freely on sale for some years. An 
important quid pro quo was that Whitbreads 
had undertaken, if asked, to provide technical 
and commercial advice. Under the trading 
agreement Whitbread Pale Ale, Forest Brown 
and Final Selection were put on sale through- 
out the Company’s houses early in July, 1959. 


The report continued: Your Directors are 
confident that this close association with Whit- 
breads will be one of increasing value as time 
goes by. 


Your Directors admit that sometimes they 
could have been more generous with the divi- 
dends in the past, but government after govern- 
ment has besought all Directors to exercise 
restraint. Those that have done so have often 
left their Companies wide open to the “ take- 
over” experts. Your Directors still consider 
that dividend restraint is a wise national policy, 
but it ought not to be pushed to the point where 
a Company opens itself to a disordered “ take- 
over” with results that could easily be injurious 
to the long-term national interests. 


In his April 1959 Budget, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer reduced the taxation on beer, 
which enabled a reduction to be made of 2d, 
per pint in the retail price of our beers. This 
is a step in the right direction. 


The trade in the current year commenced at 
a rather low ebb, but with more seasonable 
weather in the late spring and early summer 
months the sales of beer have improved, and if 
the year continues its early promise we can 
hope for an increase in the beer sales. 


The report was adopted and a final dividend 
of 10 per cent plus a bonus of 2} per cent 
making 15 per cent for the year were approved. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


INTERNATIONAL TEA 
COMPANY’S STORES, 
LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The Annual General Meeting of The Inter- 
national Tea Company’s Stores, Limited, will be 
held on September 4th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
Review by the Chairman, Mr William Bolwell: 

Once again I am pleased to be able to report 
a substantial increase in the turnover of the 
whole group during the past year which, inci- 
dentally, was one of 52 weeks against the pre- 
vious period of 53 weeks in respect of the parent 
company and certain subsidiaries. The increase 
in turnover (which was nearly 10 per cent) sur- 
passed the figure published by the Board of 
Trade in respect of multiple grocery companies 
and also exceeded any previous increase achieved 
by the group. I am pleased to say this trend 
continues. 


FACTORS AFFECTING PROFITS 


Yet despite this excellent improvement in 
turnover, which constituted another record in 
the company’s history, the trading profit before 
charging tax and depreciation showed a reduc- 
tion of £182,756. This was due, apart from the 
difference in trading periods, to two main causes, 
namely, increased competition combined with 
price cutting by competitors on the one hand 
and, on the other, increased expenses, particu- 
larly in respect of one of our subsidiaries, 
namely, Ridgways Limited. 

With regard to competition, it is well to realise 
the retail price maintenance formerly applied 
by the manufacturers of many proprietary brand 
articles is virtually at an end. With the general 
improvement in the standard of living in this 
country that has taken place during the past 
few years, more and more firms are venturing 
into the retail food trade and many of them 
are prepared to cut the prices of commodities 
in order to attract customers. This price cutting 
cannot be ignored and an unavoidable lowering 
of overall gross profit margins has resulted. 
This is no new problem—it has been with us 
ever since the end of rationing, but it is becom- 
ing increasingly acute. On the question of 
expenses, the major item is, of course, wages 
which are rising every year. All other expenses 
continue to rise. 


SELF-SERVICE 


We are continuing with our extensive pro- 
gramme for modernising our retail branches and 
where we consider it desirable converting them 
to self-service. During the year 56 shops within 
the group were either opened or converted and 
on May 2nd last we possessed a total of 210 
such establishments. A further 12 self-service 
shops have been completed and opened since 
that date and by the end of the current financial 
year we are planning to complete 41 more con- 
versions which will bring the total up to 263. 
We were. among the first to experiment with 
this method of trading in this country and the 
experience we have gained over the past ten 
years convinces us that we are right in pursuing 
this line of development. 

The net profit of the group after providing 
for taxation and charging depreciation is 
£798,651. The total dividend on the Ordinary 
Stock for the year of 10 per cent compares 
with 93 per cent for the preceding period of 53 
weeks. I trust that stockholders will regard 
this dividend and the results of the year’s 
trading as not unsatisfactory, 
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HUDSON’S BAY OIL AND 
GAS COMPANY LIMITED 


Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Company 
Limited and its subsidiaries had net income 
exclusive of non-recurring gains of $970,009 
or five cents per share for the first half of 
1959. This compares with $735,000 or four 
cents per share for the same period of 1953. 


G. T. Pearson the Company’s president, 
reported a gross operating income of 
$10,391,000 for the first six months of this 
year—an increase of $772,000 over the same 
period of last year. He said larger sales of 
natural gas principally from the Cessford 
Field accounted for the increase. Revenue 
gains of approximately $500,000 from 
increased crude oil sales and pipe line 
throughput were offset by revenue losses 
resulting from reduced crude oil prices. 


Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Company’; 
crude oil production averaged 20,773 barrels 
daily for the first half of 1959 an increase 
of 369 barrels daily or 1.8 per cent over the 
first half of 1958. Sales of natural gas 
averaged 45.9 million cubic feet daily—up 
37 million cubic feet daily over last year, 

During the first half of the current year 
the Company’s exploratory drilling _pro- 
gramme resulted in an encouraging number of 
discoveries and extensions of crude oil and 
natural gas fields. It completed 12.3 net 
exploratory wells down 9.8 net wells from 
the same period of last year. The Company 
completed 30.9 net development wells up 4.7 
net wells over the same period of 1958. 


In the Windfall Field a pilot cycling plant 
capable of extracting about 2,500 barrels daily 
of natural gas liquids is expected to go on 
stream shortly. A 46 mile pipe line will 
link the plant with a major pipe line system 
now serving west coast markets. Hudson’s 


Bay Oil and Gas owns a 413 per cent interest 
in the Windfall Field and in the related 
plant and pipe line facilities. 





G.R.A. TRUST 


MR F. S. GENTLE, CBE, OUTLINES 
BONUS PROPOSAL 


At the thirty-first Annual General Meeting of 
The Greyhound Racing Association Trust 
Limited, the Chairman, Mr. Francis S. Gentle, 
CBE, considered the Group’s Trading Profit to 
be satisfactory in the face of added commt:- 
tion and the effects of the London ’bus strike 
and of the easing of restrictions on hire-pul- 
chase facilities. 

In the Board’s view there in one chief answer 
to competition, namely the provision of still 
more comfortable amenities for the patrons: the 
Group is proceeding with this as rapidly 3% 
possible but it is a costly task. 

It was proposed to repay £400,000 of 8 per 
cent Preference Capital since it is surplus ' 
the Company’s requirements and to make a 
bonus issue of £350,000 of Ordinary Capital 
to bring the issued capital more into line with 
the assets employed in the business. 

These proposals were approved (the Pre- 
ference Capital repayment being subject to con 
firmation by the Court). 

The Accounts were adopted, the proposed 
dividend confirmed and the retiring Directors 
re-elected. 
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ADA (HALIFAX) LIMITED 


(Machine Tool, Washing Machine and 
Refrigerator Manufacturers) 


LT COL W. D. GIBBS ON RECORD 
TRADING RESULTS 


The ninth annual general meeting of Ada 
(Halifax) Limited was held on July 21st, at 
The Queen’s Hotel, Leeds. Lieutenant Colonel 
W. D. Gibbs (the Chairman) presiding. The 
following is his circulated review: 

Iam most pleased to report that the trading 
rofits of your Company for the year ended 
March 31, 1959, constituted an all-time record 
and amounted to £350,267, compared with 
{180,871 in the previous year. This increased 
pofit can be attributed to the turnover being 
nearly doubled in spite of exceedingly intense 
competition and your Directors feel that the 
Ada slogan “ Britain’s Best Washday Value ” is 
now rewarding your Company. 


ADA REFRIGERATORS 


Shareholders will recall that in February last 
acircular was issued stating that your Company 
had acquired an additional factory for the pur- 
pose of entering the field of domestic refrigera- 
tors and this was purchased and equipped out 
of yur Company’s own resources. The plant 
and equipment have now been installed and the 
plant is working to your Directors’ satisfaction. 


EXTENSION OF MAIN WORKS 


Shareholders will further recall that I reported 
the proposed acquisition of a site adjoining the 
min Engineering works- in Johnson Street, 
Halifax, and that, with a view to paying for this 
fatory extension and additional plant, a Rights 
Isue of three shares for eight was made. This 
proved most successful. The acquisition is 
part of your Board’s steady policy of expansion. 
The site was released by the Local Authority 
last December and since that date the necessary 
Government and Planning consents have been 
granted. 

It is estimated that the completed extension 
and new plant and equipment will absorb the 
net proceeds of the Issue amounting to 
£250,000 and work has already commenced. 
Placed conveniently as it is and covering 
approximately 75,000 square feet, the extension 
will facilitate the flow of materials and com- 
ponents from the main Johnson Street Engi- 
neering works, but Shareholders will appreciate 

of that no benefits will accrue from this extension 
st this year because of large scale alterations. 


ke, However, your Directors feel confident that 
by this extension and expenditure on new plant 
and manufacturing techniques, a healthy margin 


of profit can be maintained in the future and 
- that your Company’s constantly expanding 
range of products will compete favourably with 
others on the markets. 
7 TOTAL DISTRIBUTION OF 25 PER CENT 
as _Your Directors are pleased to recommend a 
inal dividend as forecast of 15 per cent (gross) 
t on the whole of the capital now in issue, making 
10 with the interim dividend of 10 per cent (gross) 
a already paid, a total of 25 per cent for the year. 
ital Business continues to be good and your Com- 
ith Pany’s products are in constant demand. The 
‘wo factors which have stimulated this demand 
re- we the relaxation of the “Credit Squeeze” 
on- 


lst autumn and the welcome reduction in Pur- 
chase Tax in the recent Budget. In the absence 
sed of unforeseen circumstances your Directors look 
ors forwerd to the future with optimism and feel 
that the current rate of dividend can be main- 
laned. The report was adopted. + 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
PICTURE CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING PROFITS 


The thirty-second annual general meeting of 
Associated British Picture Corporation Limited 
with held on August 14th in London, Sir Philip 
Warter (the Chairman) presiding. 


In his statement which had been circulated 
to Members, Sir Philip said that the Trading 
results of the Group for the year under review 
constituted a record in the history of the Cor- 
poration. In view of the excellent results the 
Board was proposing a final dividend of 40 per 


cent, less tax, making a total of 60 per cent less 
tax, for the year. 


He added: The various sections of the busi- 
ness are so interdependent that it has never 
been thought advisable to publish a breakdown 
of the trading profit, but because of the rapid 
and successful growth of ABC Television 
Limited and the uncertainty in some quarters 
about the future of the cinema industry in the 
face of television competition, we have thought 
that stockholders would wish to know that in 
the year under review £3,050,692 of the trading 
profits of the Group was contributed by tele- 
vision and £2,384,030 came from the Produc- 
tion, Distribution and Cinema Exhibition side. 


The average annual trading profit of the Cor- 
poration over the four years prior to our entry 
into television was £2,402,489, so it will be seen 
that the film side of our business is holding its 
own and in consequence the profitability of our 
principal investment is being maintained. 
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Trading Profits of the Group amounted 
to £5,434,722 as against £3,490,994 last 
year. The Net Profit of the Group before 


Taxation was £4,745,029, compared with 
£2,823,575 last year. 

The Elstree Studios have been fully 
used during the year. Altogether nine 


feature films were in production at Elstree 
during this period. 


The cinemas of the Group have steadily im- 
proved their position throughout the year. 
Attendances were substantially better than the 
national average. 


ABC Television Limited is in its fourth year 
as the weekend Programme Company for the 
Midlands and North of England. Now that 
ITV is well established and we have a suffi- 
ciently large audience to make the medium 
attractive and economic to the advertiser our 
problems centre around expanding and improv- 
ing the standard of our programmes and a con- 
siderable reorganisation has gone forward, 
designed to provide larger and better production 
facilities, 

We were disappointed that the Chancellor’s 
Budget proposals did not refer to Entertain- 
ments Duty despite the urgent representations 
which had been made on this _ subject. 
There is growing support for total abolition 
of this tax. The relief now proposed in this 
year’s Finance Bill is a welcome step towards 
that objective. 


Whilst it is too early to make an assessment of 
the probable profits of the current year, stock- 
holders should not assume that the record figures 
of the year under review will be maintained. 


The report was adopted. 


BANK 


STATE BANK OF IRAQ 


Established 1941 


Head Office: 


BAGHDAD 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist MARCH, 1958 
LIABILITIES 
1.D 


I.D. 
Authorised Capital 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Profit and Loss Account : 
As per Profit and Loss Appropriation 
Account 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts 
Sundry Credit Balances : 
Including I.D. 5,000,000/— Long Term 
Liability 
Provision for Income Tax 
Confirmed Credits, ‘Guarantees, etc. 
Account of Customers (as per Contra)... . 
(Of which 1.D. 3,441,000/— Bills for 
Collection and Deposits for Safe 
Custody.) 


4,303,363 


6,335,026 
275,000 


8,985,145 


46,048,789 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR 


To Total Charges for the year including 
Depreciation 
» Net Profit for the year ended 31st March, 
1958 


MEMBER OF THE BOARD 


ASSETS 
1.D. 
10,195,951 


Cash in Hand and at Banks, at Call and at 
Short Notice ‘ 
Iraq Government, British Government and 
Other Securities at or under Cost ea 
Bills Discounted, Advances, etc., Less Pro- 

vision for Doubtful Debts : 


2,144,210 


I.D. 
Bills Discounted 11,887,889 
pe eer 11,580,435 
—mmen 6S UES 
Sundry Debit Balances 338,799 
Lands, Buildings, Furniture and Fittings, 
etc., at Cost, Less Depreciation 
Customer’s Liability for Con- 
firmed Credits, Guarantees, 
etc. (as per Contra) 
(Of which 1.D. 3,441,000/— 
Bills for Collection and 
Deposits for Safe Custody.) 


916,360 


8,985,145 


46,048,789 


THE YEAR ENDED 3ist MARCH, 1958 


By Total Income from Banking, etc........ 1,274,585 


1,274,585 


DIRECTOR GENERAL 
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Compagnie Industrielle et Financiere des 
Chantiers et Ateliers de Saint-Nazaire 


PENHOET 
PARIS 
(Shipbuilding, Nuclear Engineering, etc) 


The Annual General Meeting of Chantiers 
et Ateliers de Saint-Nazaire (Penhoét) was held 
in Paris on July 9th with M. René Fould in 
the Chair. The following is a summary of the 
report presented by the Board of Directors. 


From the Ist January, 1955, when the Com- 
pany merged its facilities with those of Chan- 
tiers de lAtlantique (Penhoét-Loire) and of 
Chantiers Réunis Loire-Normandie, those two 
organisations have been carrying out orders 
placed with Penhoét prior to the merger. The 
activities of the principal companies comprising 
the Penhoét group are reviewed below. 


CHANTIERS DE L’ATLANTIQUE 
(PENHOET-LOIRE) 


During 1958 the Company carried out work 
to the value of Frs36,i60 million as against 
Frs33,374 million in 1957. 


Shipbuilding activities were maintained at a 
high level and work continued on an aircraft- 
carrier for the French raval forces and on the 
liner “France” for the French Line (Com- 
pagnie Générale Transatlantique). The keels 
of four tankers ranging from 34,000 tons to 
47,000 tons were laid. A further four tankers 
were launched during the year, three of which 
were actually delivered during the year under 
review. 

The engineering workshops produced seven 
diesel-power units aggregating 41,070 hp and 
six steam-propulsion units with a total of 
199,220 hp. 

In the field of atomic energy, an agreement 
was made with Société Alsacienne de Construc- 
tions Mécaniques (SACM) which led to the 
merging of the Company’s nuclear energy divi- 
sion with that of SACM to form a new company, 
“ Groupement Atomique Alsacienne-Atlantique.” 

The Company had already collaborated with 
SACM in the design and construction of several 
atomic projects, and both companies feel that 
their research potential will be considerably in- 
creased as a result of this new step. 


Another new company was formed in order 
to develop boilermaking activities. This time 
the agreement was with Société Fives Lille-Cail 
and the new company in which Penhoét holds a 
50 per cent interest is known as Société Fives 
Penhoét. 


Here again the pooled knowledge of the two 
participating companies should lead to further 
technological progress and greater efficiency. 


Although freight levels showed no tendency to 
improve during 1958, the Company booked 
orders for two 53,000 ton tankers, as well as 


for six diesel marine engines aggregating 
25,490 hp. 


Orders in hand at the end of 1958 ensured a 
satisfactory level of activity for the Saint-Naz- 
aire yard well into 1960. As regards other 
activities ‘sustained efforts were being made to 
find new outlets for the engineering and sheet 
metal shops, whilst the two new agreements in 
the field of atomic energy and boilermaking 
should tend to improve future conditions. 


CHANTIERS REUNIS LOIRE-NORMANDIE 


This Company launched five cargoes, ranging 
from 8,000 to 13,000 tons, one 10,000 ton ore- 
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carrier, one banana-boat and the car-ferry 
“ Compiegne.” 


Owing to current economic conditions, the 
demand for new tonnage has remained very 
small, but three new orders were registered 
during 1958. These were for two banana-boats, 
and one car-ferry for the Greek Tourist Autho- 
rities. 

The volume of repair work was satisfactory 
and the hydraulic and plastic divisions both 
continued to make progress. 


COMPAGNIE INDUSTRIELLE ET FINANCIERE 
DES ATELIERS ET CHANTIERS DE LA LOIRE 


The Board of Directors decided to propose 
to the next General Meeting the distribution of 
a dividend of Frs 250 as for the previous year. 


SOCIETE DES ATELIERS D’AVIATION 
LOUIS BREGUET 


This Company’s modernisation and decen- 
tralisation programme is practically completed, 
and manufacturing facilities now cover an area 
of 1,360,084 sq ft. 


SIMMS MOTOR 
& ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


MR G. E. LIARDET’S STATEMENT 
ON 1958 ACCOUNTS 


At the Annual General Meeting of Simms 
Motor & Electronics Corporation Limited held 
on July 31, 1959, Mr G. E. Liardet (Chairman) 
in the course of his speech said: 


In terms of turnover, technical achievements 
and general expansion and strengthening of the 
Group’s resources, we made great progress. 


I warned last year that we would face a sub- 
stantially increased depreciation charge in 1958. 
In fact it has risen by some £190,000 and, as a 
result of this and other factors the net profit 
before tax is reduced from (£927,861 to 
£632,072. 


Once again we faced an increase in wages. In 
Simms our results have been affected by the 
slump in the *bus and heavy vehicle business, 
and we faced the most ruthless price cutting. 
The results of the MEC Companies have been 
disappointing. 


Your Directors declared an interim Ordinary 
dividend of 5 per cent during 1958 and now 
recommend a final of 1 per cent, which, if 
approved, will be paid on August Ist together 
with the special interim of 6} per cent declared 
for the year 1959: In 1958 your Directors issued 
£750,000 6 per cent Debenture Stock, £241,685 
in exchange for the outstanding Preference 
shares in MEC Holdings Limited, and approxi- 
mately £500,000 for cash which will assist in 
financing the further expansion and extensions 
contemplated by your Board 


To date our Order Book is greater than at this 
time last year, our turnover shows a substantial 
increase, and profit is also higher. Provided 
wages do not increase ahead of productivity and 
our calculations are not upset by political or 
economic factors outside our control, we face 
the future with cautious optimism. 
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The experimental aircraft “Breguet 949» 
with boundary layer control recently success. 
fully demonstrated its outstanding short take. 
off and landing characteristics. The “ Breguet 
1150” won the approval of NATO as a long- 
range coastal reconnaissance aircraft, and the 
production of the “Breguet 1050 Alize” jg 
proceeding according to schedule. The firy 
“ Alize” aircraft was delivered to the French 
Naval Authorities on May 20th, 1959. 


SOCIETE GENERALE DE CONSTRUCTIONS 
MECANIQUES 


The flow of new orders was sufficient to en. 
sure a satisfactory level of employment for the 
major part of the current year. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


Operating profits amounted to Frs554,307,876 
and net profits totalled Fis445,059,753. It was 
accordingly proposed to distribute a net divi- 
dend of Frs817 per share, as against Frs7g] 
for the previous year. 


The report, the accounts and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 


_ 


COMPAGNIE GENERALE DE 
TELEGRAPHIE SANS FIL 


(Paris) 


The Annual General Meeting of Compagnie 
Générale de Télégraphie Sans Fil was held in 
Paris on June 19th with Monsieur Robert 
Tabouis in the Chair. The following are details 
from the Chairman’s speech and from the report 
presented by the Board of Directors. 


The Chairman remarked that in spite of the 
unfavourable cconomic ccnditions which pre- 
vailed during 1958, turnover of the CSF Group 
as a whole was in excess of that achieved in 
1957. He went on to underline the reasons 
which made him feel that the French electronics 
industry in general and .he CSF Group in par- 
ticular would reap the benefits of initiative 
and long-standing research in order to promote 
and develop the appreciation of French tech- 
niques throughout the world. 


In the report, the Board underlines the efforts 
made by the company to adapt its activities to 
the requirements of the Common Market. In 
France, this was being done by the formation of 
groups and the extension of output, and abroad 
by the signing of contracts as well as by invest- 
ments, such investments being made with a view 
to securing outlets for the products of the Com- 
pany’s technical laboratories and research and 
development departments, 


Particular mention was also made of the 
remarkable progress which the Company had 
achieved in the field of exports. At the end of 
1958, whilst the value of the order book had 
increased by 12 per cent since the beginning of 
the year under review, orders from abroad 
accounted for some 33 per cent of total orders 
in hand, 


Operating profits for the year under review 
amounted to Frs.3,761 million as against 
Frs.3,722 million in 1957, and the total income, 
including earnings from investments as well a5 
miscellaneous and exceptional profits, reached 
Frs.4,613 million. 


After the deduction of usual charges, and in 
particular of annual depreciation charge of 
Frs.1,291 million as against Frs.1,046 million 
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in 1957, as well as non-recurring expenditures, 


gross profits amounted to Frs.890 million as 
against Frs.769 million for the previous year. 
After provisions for taxes, net profits amounted 
to Frs.512,590,000. It was accordingly proposed 
to distribute a net dividend of Frs.260 per 
share. 

The report, the accounts and the proposals put 
forward by the Board were adopted, 


CAPITAL & COUNTIES 
PROPERTY COMPANY 


RECORD PROFITS 


The Annual General Meeting of Capital & 
Counties Property Co. Ltd., was held on August 
17th in London, Mr Leslie Marler, OBE, TD, 
Chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement : 

Again I have to report record profits, after 
tax, of £139,813 and your Company now holds 
a leading position amongst the great property 
owning groups of the country. We are continu- 
ing to expand and are engaged in a formidable 
programme of quality development. It is 
because of the absolutely unchallengeable quality 
of the development areas which your Group 
owns that my colleagues and I face the future 
with such confidence. 

We are not engaged in speculative enterprises 
but are building up by careful planning a 
broadly based organisation providing the 
highest quality of accommodation for a wide 
cross-section of the community on fair 
economic terms whether it be offices, shops or 
homes. 

The following are extracts from the Circular 
accompanying the Report and Accounts: 


The principal developments in hand and in 
Preparation are in five areas (a) Glasgow, (b) 
Cardiff, (c) Southampton, (d) Knightsbridge (in- 
cluding Brompton Road and Sloane Street) and 
(e) Strand. Since the end of the last financial 
year, further properties have been acquired in 
connection with the developments in (d) and (e) 
and purchases have been completed or contracts 
negotiated for properties at purchase prices 
totalling over £3 million. The present net in- 
come arising from these properties in a full 
yeat exceeds £230,000 and there are early re- 
versions to considerably increased rents. 


Arrangements are being made for long term 
finance in connection with the purchases in 
ateas (a) and (b) and a portion of (e) and the 
Directors have decided to cover the balance 
required to complete the remaining purchases 
and to discharge bank indebtedness incurred, 
or to be incurred, in connection with the 
acquisition of the properties relating to the 
developments in (c), (d) and part of (e) by 
means of an issue of Ordinary Capital. 

A first Interim Ordinary Dividend for the year 
ended April 30, 1959, of 5 per cent and a second 
interim Dividend (in lieu of a final) of 10 per 
cent, making a total of 15 per cent for the year 
have been declared. 


The report was adopted and increases of the 
Nominal Capital to £5 million and in the 


Directors’ borrowing powers to £10 million 
were approved. 
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SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 
SALES AGAIN A RECORD 


The thirtieth ordinary general meeting of 
Smith’s Potato Crisps Limited was held on 
July 29th in London. - 


Mr F. le Neve-Foster, chairman, in the course 
of his speech said: 


I feel sure you will consider the report to be 
satisfactory. The Net Profit of the Group 
before taxation amounted to £975,467 compared 
with £1,021,533 for the previous year. The 
Net Profit, after taxation, is £467,313, compared 
with £451,931 for the previous year. 


It has been 2n extremely difficult year for the 
Parent Company. The 1958 potato crop 
proved to be a short one and during the greater 
part of the year prices for potatoes, our prin- 
cipal raw material, were at record high levels. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Fortunately, with the benefit of increased pro- 
duction facilities we have again established 
records in sales, and turnover has been increased 
both in the number of packets of Crisps sold 
and in total sales realised, by 12 per cent. This 
has mitigated the increased costs to an appreci- 
able degree. 


The Board recommends a final dividend of 
274 per cent plus a cash bonus of 2} per cent 
which makes, with the interim dividend of 124 
per cent already paid, a total distribution for the 
year, subject to income tax, of 42} per cent. 
The distribution for the year therefore repre- 
sents an effective increase of 5 per cent. 


The Board also recommends the capitalisa- 
tion of £195,609 10s. Od. of the General 
Reserve to provide for an issue of 782,438 fully 
paid new shares to be distributed among the 
shareholders on the basis of one new share for 
every four held. 


QUALITY THE WATCHWORD 


Quality is always the watchword of Smith’s 
and we pay the greatest attention to all matters 
which are necessary to maintain it, thus impart- 
ing just that difference in taste for which 
Smith’s are so famous. I make no apologies for 
repeating once again our slogan “ There are no 
Crisps to equal Smith’s Crisps.” To the pub- 
lic, Crisps usually means “ Smith’s Crisps.” 

The demand for our product continues to 
grow, with the larger production we can now 
supply to the market, and our turnover for the 
year again constitutes another record in the 
history of the Company. 


Production and sales for the first three months 
of the current year are up again on the figures 
for the previous year. The popularity of Smith’s 
crisps for the snack, picnic and bar business 
remains undiminished and indeed continues to 
grow. At the same time there seems no doubt 
that the housewife is appreciating more and 
more their value and convenience as a household 
food. The growing demand for our Family 
Pack retailing at 2s. 6d. is evidence of this. We 
believe that there is ground for further expan- 
sion in this direction. 


At the same time, it is pleasing also to be 
able to tell you that during the current period 
there has been a fall in prices for the back end 
of the 1958 potato crop. This factor has given 
us an excellent start for the current year. 


The report was adopted and the capitalisation 
of reserves approved. 
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CLIFFORD MOTOR 
COMPONENTS 
LIMITED 


DEMAND FULLY MAINTAINED 


The 30th ordinary general meeting of Clifford 
Motor Components Limited will be held on 
September 10th at Birmingham. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the chairman, Mr. S. C. Joseph: 

The Trading Profits »f the Group after all 
charges, but before Taxation, together with 
Income from Trade Investments and Miscel- 
laneous Income amount to £687,475 (last year 
£634,880) an increase af £52,595. 

The charge for Taxation in this year totals 
£324,015 (£338,591) and after deducting this 
amount the Group Net Profit is £363,460 
(£296,289). 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows that 
the Net Tangible Assets of the Group amount 
to £3,826,559 (£3,611,843) and the Current 
Assets exceed Current Liabilities by £2,435,185 
(£2,256,848), After makiag the proposed trans- 
fer of £160,000 from profits, the General 
Revenue Reserve stands at  £1,085,000 
(£925,000). 

Having regard to the trading results your 
Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 15 
per cent payable on the increased Ordinary 
Capital of £1,166,000. 

In‘ April, 1959, your Directors decided to 
recommend the Capitalisation of £583,000 out of 
the Company’s Reserves and the application of 
that sum in paying up in full 5,830,000 Ordi- 
nary Shares of 2s. each and the distribution 
thereof amongst the Ordinary Stockholders in 
the proportion of one new Ordinary Share for 
each 2s, nominal amount of Ordinary Stock 
held. The recommendation of vour Board was 
duly approved at an Extraordinary General 
Meeting of Stockholders held on May 1, 1959, 
and, accordingly, the Issued Ordinary Stock of 
the Company now totals £1,166,000. After this 
Capitalisation the General Revenue Reserve 
amounts to £575,443 and the General Capital 
Reserve amounts to £716,063. Out of this latter 
Reserve your Directors recommend the payment 
of a Dividend of 5 per cent amounting 
to £58,300 (not subject :o Income Tax) on the 

Issued Ordinary Stock of £1,166,000 which 
would leave the General Capital Reserve at 
£657,763. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Your Board continues the policy of develop- 
ing existing Subsidiaries and investigating new 
possibilities with the object of supplementing 
and diversifying the activities of the Group. 
We are being selective in these operations. 


The demand for the principal products of the 
Group is fully maintained. The efficiency of the 
Plant is constantly under review and by the 
introduction of new methods and up-to-date 
machinery we believe we can offset rising costs 
and ever keener competition. 


In the first quarter of the current year the 
business of the Group has remained favourable, 
and given normal conditions your Board looks 
forward to presenting an equally satisfactory 
Report next year 
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BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


Head Office : LIMA = 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 30 JUNE, 1959 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








- DISTILLERS 


HE yield of 4.8 per cent offered by the 

1os. ordinary stock of Distillers, now 
standing at 27s. 14d., coincides with the aver- 
age yield offered by the general run of blue- 
chip equities, as measured by the stock 
market indices. Its price has thus not been 
bid up to fantastically high levels, but it does 
imply some prospect of growth. On the results 
forthe year ending on March 31st, the price 
gems to be justified. The ordinary divi- 
dend, which has been raised from the equiv- 
dent of 103 to 124 per cent, is covered over 
twice by earnings and a re-phasing of the 
development programme has postponed, at 
least for this year, the need to raise new 
capital. Increased sales of Scotch whisky 
pushed turnover up by 43 per cent, to more 
than £209 million, and bigger profits from 
whisky offset the decline in trade and earn- 


Years ended 


Mar. 3!, Mar. 31, 
1958 1959 

.. 5ssmanidaaunkas acalee 200.000 209,000 
TE BOER icc cceswencdccs 24,800 27,098 
REO dditwcas Se'ctascceys 10,583 13,172 
Trading profit/sales..........0. 12.4% 13-0% 
Net profit/sales .......eeseeee 5°-3% 6°3% 
WME MED crsacuccecese 25,583 27,052 
Net current assets ........... 86,433 91,691 
URE eo cc diccesvceset ° 6,688 7,977 
Ws isc takevetewewa naan 77,290 78,299 


ings in the industrial division. So much so, 
indeed, that the industrial division contri- 
buted only about a fifth of profits in 1958-59, 
compared with a quarter in the previous 
financial year. 

Past growth, however, does not necessarily 
mean future growth, and investors must heed 
the cautious note of some of Sir Graham 
Hayman’s remarks before they discount ex- 
pansion further. The Scotch whisky industry 
held in stock at the end of last March about 
243 million proof gallons, 24 million proof 
gallons more than twelve months before. 
These stocks, when matured, Sir Graham 
argues will “ provide for considerable expan- 
sion of sales in the years to come.” But he 
adds “it remains to be seen whether exist- 
ing markets can be extended and new ones 
opened which will absorb these additional 
supplies.” The standard brands of Scotch 
whisky are now off quota in the home market 
and the Distillers group is looking for an 
increase in sales in this market. Again, how- 
ever, Sir Graham injects a note of caution 
by adding “it appears certain we cannot 
achieve the results we might otherwise expect 
while the present excessive rate of spirit 
duty continues.” In the export markets, 
there has been another increase in shipments 
to the United States but in this market, Sir 
Graham points out, stocks of some signifi- 
tance are beginning to accumulate for the 
first time since 1939. His summing up for 
Whisky is that “the outlook for increased 
sales is reasonably encouraging” but that 
the distillers are “ moving into a phase where 
selling will become increasingly competitive.” 
Similarly in gin distilling Sir Graham notes 
more competition is developing by the intro- 
duction of new brands and by increased 
sales promotion of others.” 

the disappearance of seller’s market in 
Whisky and gin makes it more imperative for 

stillers that its industrial division should 


contribute a profit in keeping with the capital 
that has been invested in it. Last year the 
three main divisions—chemicals, biochemi- 
cals and plastics—were able in the face of 
the recession to push up the volume of their 
sales but they did so at lower prices and 
smaller margins of profit. Since the end of 
the financial year there has been “an 
appreciable improvement in demand” and, 
in particular, the factories in the plastics 
group are being kept busy. But competi- 
tion in these industries is likely, Sir Grahane 
believes, to keep prices to the lower levels 
of last year; this, he adds, “cannot be re- 
garded as a temporary phase and the only 
effective remedy is further improvement in 
production techniques and increased 
volume.” 


ASSOCIATED TELEVISION 


7 record profit before tax of £5,316,000 
earned by Associated TeleVision in the 
year ended April 30, 1959, prompts the ques- 
tion : can this level of profits be maintained, 
or increased? This is the second year of 
big profits for ATV. It marks the swing of 
the pendulum from the early period of com- 
mercial television, when losses were heavy. 
The opening of three new transmitters will 
raise the potential viewing audience to 28 
million by the end of the year. This should 
mean lower basic production costs, through 
a widening of the network agreements. Ad- 
vertisers, says the chairman of ATV, Mr 
Prince Littler, are spending more, but at the 
same time they are becoming more selective. 
Nevertheless, Mr Littler adds, “it must be 
recognised that saturation point may soon 
be reached.” Be that as it may, the revenue 
of the company’s London and Midland ser- 
vices for the first three months of the current 
financial year has been estimated at £270,000 
above that for the corresponding months of 
1958; and advertising rates will be higher 
this autumn, by as much as Io per cent for 
the peak viewing periods. These increases 
in rates may go some way to alleviate Mr 
Littler’s fears—based on higher programme 
and wage costs—that the “present extremely 
high level of profitability may become in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain.” A more 
serious threat to profits has been posed by 
the Committee of Public Accounts, which 
would like to see charges to programme con- 
tractors raised. 

The directions in which expansion can 
still take place are, however, indicated by 
Mr Littler’s plea for a second commercial 
service and a lifting of the present “ unrealis- 
tic” restrictions on broadcasting hours. As 
a group, Associated TeleVision has continued 
to grow. In February the company exer- 
cised its option to subscribe for 268,000 
shares in British Relay Wireless and Tele- 
vision; it has taken over the television 
interests of the Daily Mirror group in Aus- 
tralia ; it has a 9.36 per cent interest in the 
Sydney commercial television station; the 
share capital of Incorporated Television 
Company (which has a half share in an im- 
portant American television film distributing 
company) was bought; a half interest in Pye 
Records was purchased; and subsidiary com- 
panies have been formed to operate the con- 





cession acquired from the North American 
Muzak Corporation, a firm which provides 
piped background music to offices and fac- 
tories. An initial loss is expected from the 
Pye record venture, but Mr Littler believes 
it will be ultimately profitable. 

The market price of Associated TeleVision 
shares has declined steadily over the past 
three months: the “A” Ordinary shares were 
worth around 66s. in early July, but are 
quoted at §7s. 6d., to yield nearly 83 per cent. 


INTERNATIONAL TEA 


Oo make self-service grocery stores pay, 

sales must be increased. The capital cost 
of converting a shop to self-service is high 
and where that capital is found, as is the 
case with International Tea, by selling free- 
holds, there is the new burden of paying 
up-to-date rentals on the properties taken 
back on long leases. International Tea is 
one of the pioneers of self-service; by 
May 2nd it possessed 210 self-service stores. 
Since then it has opened 12 more of them 
and another 41 should be coming into 
operation before the end of the financial 
year. No wonder, then, that its capital com- 
mitments stand at £900,000 and no wonder 
that the directors intend to stick to the policy 
of selling off freeholds and taking the pro- 
perties back on lease from the Legal and 
General. 

Self-service stores have pushed up turnover 
for International Tea—as they must do to 
justify their installation. It went up by as 
much as 10 per cent in the last financial year. 
But gross trading profits fell from 
£2,450,000 to £2,260,000, suggesting that self- 
service has not as yet brought as much 
custom to the International Tea stores as had 
been envisaged when the policy was first set 
in train, for that policy must surely have 
been based on the assumption of higher 
profits as well as bigger sales. The 
chairman, Mr William Bolwell, says that 
lower profits reflect bigger expenses, par- 
ticularly on promoting the, sale of Ridgway 
teas, and fiercer competition. New entrants 
to the grocery business have cut prices to 
establish themselves in the market and those 
such as International Tea that are already 
entrenched in the market have to bring down 
their own prices to meet the competition of 
the cut-price siores and the supermarkets. 

Mr Bolwell says that price-cutting is no 
new problem but that at the moment it is 
more acute than ever before. Some manu- 
facturers, certainly, are finding it impossible 
to insist on retail price’ maintenance and 
where their defences have crumbled the 
grocer has had to trade on a_ smaller 
mark-up. It would therefore seem that self- 
service is not necessarily the answer to the 
big grocery combine’s problems unless it can 
count upon capturing a good slice of trade 
from the small, independent grocer. As a 
consumer the holder of the §s. ordinary 
shares of International Tea must rejoice at 
the present fact and the continuing prospect 
of competition, but as an investor he must 
wonder at the yield of 43 per cent offered by 
these shares standing at 11s. 7}d. on a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent that is covered almost 
twice by earnings. 
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Prices, 1959 


High | Low 


eS 


100316 


9734 
99316 
1003)¢ 


104!> 
68!4 
98! 


{ 
74116 | 


757g 
685 16 


68! lig | 


60 
535g 
5I'g 


96!'16 


803i¢ 
767e 


90!51¢ | 


805, 


90716 | 


873, 
697 16 


80316 | 


87316 
69316 


Prices, 


High 


= 


102! 16 
10733 
77 

103!> 
1075, 
1017, 
74'4 


103! 

10434 
941, 
98!) 

1015g 
57 


64! 


i", 
19415 
48 
169'4 
1183, 
59 


Acc. Topeka 
Can. Pacific 
Pennsylvania .... | 
Union Pacific.... 
Amer. Electric... 
Am, Tel. & Tei... 
Cons. Edison .... 
Int. Tel. & Tel.... 
Standard Gas.... 
United Corpn.... 
Western Union.. 








| 991, 
| 1033 


| 
992939 | 


96116 
98!'32 
99516 
100716 


915g 


100!3i¢ 
992935 


90'4 
83'4 


90516 


807, 
837, 


75! 16 


102!, 
33!'4 


95316 


875, 
985, 
7679 


76'5i6 


10l'g 
6534 
98 
7i'4 


73\ 16 
6413;¢ | 
65 


5634 
50!2 


4B! 16 


94 

77\4 
74g 
875g 


77316 


87'g 
843, 
6655 
77'4 
84 

66!4 


1959 


Low 


0334 
7412 
991, 

10414 
94!4 
69! 


100716 


102'4 
92'5 
941, 
99\4 
5334 
62 


1Oi', 
177 
23'4 


| 1614 


1141, 
55 
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NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES 


| Aug. Aug. | Aug. Aug. 
= 22 . 121 
$ | $ | $ $ 

| 28', | 283g | Boeing.......-- | 327g 3034 
| 291g | 285g | Celanese ....... | 3133 30 

17'g | 1634 | Chrysler .....-- | 6414 | 637g 


33', | 33 Col. Palmolive ..| 40 | 38!2 
50!, | 52 | Crown Zeller... | 545g | 5578 


~ 
w 
> 


80', Distillers Seag... | 36 | 3334 
637g | 64'g | Douglas.......- | 453, | 44!g 
35'4 | 3414 | Du Pont........ (265'> 264!2* 
47 | 434 | East. Kodak....-| 9033  88!2 
| 83, | 834 | Ford Motor..... | 777g | 767g 
387g | 3734 | Gen. Electric.... | 7934 | 79'4 


Pina ior csssaned 1058, 103 | General Foods .. | 97 98 
Aluminium...... | 353g | 33!2 | General Motors . | 55'4 535g 
Amer. Can. .....| 453g | 4334 | Goodyear ...... 135'4 133!2 
Am, Smelting....| 44 | 44 ae 114 Wi 
Am. Viscose ..... | 497g | 4734 | Heinz.........- 80 =| 78!, 
Anaconda....... | 63 | 64 Int, Bus. Mach....422 419!2 
Beth. Steel ...... 547g  54!g | int. Harvester... | 53'. 5Si'g 
| | | 


* Ex dividend. 


t Tax free. t Assumed average life 9 years. 
dividend. (d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7-2 ste 


Inter. Nickel.... 
Inter, Paper 


Kennecott 
Monsanto 


U.S. Steel 


Price, | Price, | Net Yield, 


| 
BRITISH FUNDS | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 19, 
GUARANTEED STOCKS —§ i959 | 1959 | § 
| | £.% 
War Loan 3% ....--+0:: 1955-59 | 99-18-6 |99-18-8'. 
War Loan3% Assen:ed Conv.4'2% |  — 99293. 213 | 
War Loan3°, Assented Treas’y 3% | — mw is 3 3 
Funding 2'2% ...---+++- 1956-61 | 97!332 | 97233. 214 9 
Exchequer 2%. - 993 16 9933 | 29 8 
Exchequer 3%....-++++++0% 9923;.| 997, | 2 3 2 
Conversion 419%. ...--+++5: 1962 | 1005, 100233. | 2 8 10 
Exchequer 3%...-++++++ 1962-63 | 952732| 952732, 218 8 
Exchequer 2'2% ..--+++> 1963-64 | 92716 92!193,| 3 3 4 
Conversion 434%. .---++++++ 1963 | 10l'ig | 101532 | 2 9 It 
Conversion 4'2%.--++se+e8" 1964 | 100'3> | 100j32 | 212 6 
Savings Bonds 3%....+-- 1955-65 | 9053* 90!5,,/ 3 10 8 
| Funding 3% -.00.+s0000 1959-69 | 84% | 85'12,| 314 4 
nene-6- 1960-90 | 91 | 91%] 8 16 1 
Savings Bonds 3%.....-- 1960-70 | 819\6*| 82'4* 316 5 
Savings Bonds 2'2% .«---- 1964-67 | 84716 847, 317 
Savings Bonds 3%...---- 1965-75 | 76!4* | 77 | 315. 4 
Exchequer 5'2% ..--++++0+> 1966 | 102',* | 103* 216 7 
Funding 3%....--+ee00- 1966-68 | €4!3\,/ 8555, 316 0 
Victory 4%......--c020 1920-76 | 953g* | 95% 300 
Conversion 3!2%....++++++5 1969 | 88* 88!,* 341.5 
Conversion 5'4%...--++++2: 1974 | 1005), 101716 3 210 
Treasury 3'2%...---20e: 1977-80 | 79316 797 16 341 7 
Treasury 3'9%.....-+++- 1979-81 | 78'g* | 783. 312 0 
Funding 5'2% ...--+-++> 1982-84 | 104 104516 ez eS 
Redemption 3% ...-++-> 1986-96 | 67! 675g ‘ee 
| Treasury 5% ....-eeees 1986-89 98 Bl i¢ 3 3 4 
| Funding he TT 1999-2004 7234 | 73 oS re. 
| Consols 4% ....--- after Feb. 1957 | 74'4 | 74%, | 3 5 10 
War Loan 3'2% ....--- after 1952 | 66'2 | 66!3;6; 3 4 8 
One. a's yh-2 0504 after Apr. 1961 | 6634 | 67316 | 3 4 7 
Treasury 3%...-- after Apr. 1966 | 58's | 585g oe 
Consols 2!9%......eeeseeeecces | 527g 1 53'g 2 17 10 
Treasury 2',%...after Apr. 1975 49'l1,) 50 2 2°e 
British Electric 4'2%...-- 1967-69 | 95716 | 95!316) 3 5 2 
British Electric 3% ....-- 1968-73 79'4 | 80316 31S 7 
British Electric 3% ...--- 1974-77 7551¢* | 76* 314 0 
British Electric 4'4%....- 1974-79 909 16 | 893;,*, 3 6 7 
British Electric 3'9%-...-- 1976-79 | 80's |; 80! 3 10 10 
British Gas 4%.......-+- 1969-72 | 895i, | 8958 > ez 
British Gas 34.% ........ 1969-71 | 85!* | 86* 341 5 
British Gas 3%.......-.- 1990-95 | 67!34| 6814 3 8 2 
British Transport 3% ... . 1968-73 79'5 803 \¢ 315 7 
British Transport 4% ....1972-77 | 86''i6 | 87316 | 3 8 7 
British Transport 3% .... 1978-88 | 67'!316 68, | 312 9 
{ ( 
Price, Price, 
FIXED INTEREST Aug 12, | Aug. 19,| 
STOCKS 1959 | 1959 
DOMINION AND COLONIAL 
| Australia 419% ....seeeeeeeereeeeees 1960-62  101'2 99!, 
Australia 6%. .....ceceeececeecccere 1974-76 107',4 1073, 
Ceylon 4% ...cceecccccceceecercees 1973-75 | 7434 73* 
Jamaica 6% .......eeeeeeeeeeceeceee 1977-82 | 102 102 
| New Zealand 6% .....---+eeeeeeeee 1976-80 | 105'4* 105 
| Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% .....++-- 1976-79 | 96 941, 
| Southern Rhodesia 2'9% ...--++++++° 1965-70 733, 73\4 
CORPORATION AND 
| PUBLIC BOARDS | 
Agricultural Mortgage 5'2% ..--+.++- 1980-85 102!, 102'> 
Birmingham 534% ..----eeee eee ees 1974-76 | 103 103 
Bristol 3%... ..ssecccececereccceees 1952-63 | 93 93'> 
| Glasgow 434% ....sseeceeeceeceeers 1966-68 | 9734 9734 
| Corporation of London Tee 1976-79 | 101 1015s 
CA A Bk wise babe see sscomsnsass after 1920 54! 4* 5434 
Metropolitan Water Board ‘B’ 3%. . 1934-2003 62'4* 62! 
| FOREIGN BONDS 
German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)......- 1 110 Tii', 
German 5!% 1930 (Enfaced 412%) .-.---.--- | 192 194!5 
Greek 7% Refugee 1924 38 35'4 
| Japan 5% (Enfaced) 16534 166!'4 
| Japan 6% (Enfaced) 11334 11334 
Uruguay 3!2% Bonds (Assented)......------- 57'4 57 


Nat. Distillers .. 
Pan-American... 
Procter Gamble. | 
Radio Corpn.... | 
Sears Roebuck .. | 
Shell Oil ....... 
Socony-Mobil . .. 
Stand. Oil Ind. .. 
Stand. Oil N.}. .. 
20th Cent. Fox.. 
Union Carbide. . 
West. Electric... 
Woolworth 


§ Less tax at 7s. 9d. in £. 
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High 


37/3. | 28/I'2 
35/4!. | 26/6 


31/9 | 20/9 
39/- | 25/- 
39/3 | 23/4!'2 
43/- | 24/9 
38/- | 30/8! 4 | 
10/- | 7/6 
31/9 | 25/6 
36/6 | 29/4" 
78/3 | 60/6 
22/6 | 16/- 
44/6 | 36/6 
21/10!,| 16/9 
49/3 | 39/9 
46/- | 37/- 
55/- | 44/- 
85/- | 63/6 
72/- | 43/1" 
68/- | 51/3 
60/4!7 , 44/7!2 | 
55/- | 42/6 
25/9 | 20/- 
91/6 | 72/- 
57/- | 39/9 
21/7'y | 1S/- 
78/- 59/7!» 
12/1" 9/7" 
82/3 61/3 
93/9 | 79/9 
27/9 | 20/- 
24/7', 15/3 
B/I!, 6/10! 
6l/- | 43/10! 


24/9 18/6 
64/- | S4/- 
57/- 46/3 
43/3 37/4'2 
45/9 38/- 
40/- 30/- 
16/4', | 13/9 
97/3 84/6 
17/9 10/- 
86/10', 50/3 
57/9 44 


12/4!, 7, 

1i/tlts 8/6 
25/1'y | 18/3 
54/6 44/3 
32/- 23/7! 


68/9 48/1") 


11/7!- 

20/9 | 13/03 
45/03, 37/9 
34/- | 27/- 
53/\', 41/6 
56/3 44/6 
54/9 | 42/9 
32/9 -22/- 
25/3 | 21/- 
30/6 | 24/6 
28/3, 22/- 
25/\', | 18/3 
48/4'2 | 35/4! 
50/6 | 35/4! 
6/8'4 | 4/ 
61/3 | 50/- 
19/1") | 14/7!, 
48/- | 37/- 
4/1! | 31/3 
14/3 | 10/- 
35/6 | 24/6 
26/- | 19/7'2 
33/9 | 27/9 
45/- | 31/6 
140/- | 74/6 
45/9 | 33/3 
24/4! | 16/3 
S7/- | 41/4! 


41/7', | 32/7! | 
56/4!) | 47/3 


|| Ex capitalisation. 














rling. (h) After Rhodesian tax. 
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Last Two 
ras ORDINARY 
Dividends 
(a) (b) (c) STOCKS 
STEEL AND 
% % ENGINEERING 
8 b & a} Colvilles.........eeeeeeees 
4a 8 b| Dorman Long......+-++++ él 
. 33,a | Steel Co. of Wales.....---- £i | 
3 a 8 b | Stewarts & Lloyds £i | 
623b 4 a| John Summers ..... ée 
8!5b 4 a) United Steel....... 
6 b 4 a| John Brown.......--- 
4a 11 b | Cammell Laird......-- r 
224 | 7'2b | Swan Hunter .....-+++++5+ 
2'24a 7'4b | Vickers.......eeeeeeeeeeee | 
§ «a 10 b| Averys .......-eeeeeeeeees tl 
$43gb | +t17ga | Coventry Gauge.....-+-- 10/- 
42. a| t4 b| Alfred Herbert........--+: fl 
10 b 5 a) Ransome & Marles......-- 5/- 
3 a 91,b | Renold Chains ....--++++++ ra 
3344 83,b | Allied Ironfounders......-- fl 
6 a 7 b | Babcock & Wilcox.....-++- £1 | 
4 a)| 13'!,b | British Aluminium......--- El | 
10 ¢| IS c | Davy-United ......+-++++++ fi | 
ean Fe Guest Keen.......-eeeeees fl 
3!34 | 513b | Metal Box .....eeeeeeeeees £\ 
334qa | 43gb | C.A. Parsons .....-+-+++: él 
10 aj 15 b! John Thompson ....----+- 5/- 
10 bj 7!,a\ Tube Investments....----+- él 
BUILDING, etc. 
22;a, 7'5b Associated Portland......-- fl 
347a 637b | British Plaster Board ....- 10/- 
5 a| 10 b_ Richard Costain.....---+-: £ 
10 b 5 a Crittall Manufacturing...- 5/- 
6a 11 b. London Brick.....-.-++++> él | 
13';b 5 a Wall Paper Defd........--- f! 
CHEMICALS 
AND PAINT 
4 a\ 13 b. Albright & Wilson......-- 5/- 
554b | 2!!;2a Borax DE: nccnccevteces 5/- 
12'2b 7',a | Brit. Ind. Plastics.....++-+++ 2/- 
10 ¢ 4 a| Fisons........-eeeccceeees fl 
2234 St, b | UC... cc csccecscceeconcs fl 
6a 14. b | International Paints ....--- 4/- 
5 a| 8lyb , Monsanto.....---+eeeeres 5/- 
5 a| 11236 | Pinchin Johnson ...------ 10/- 
| ELECTRICAL 
AND RADIO 
y PY A) 0 ee él 
40 a| 9'4b | BALC.C. 2... cece reer ee erns él 
20 ¢| 55a | Decca Record.....+++++- 10/- 
Hlgc | S aj EMA... . eee recon eees 10/- | 
913¢ 3 a | English Electric.....+-++++- él 
3 a 7 b| General Electric.....+++++- él 
12!'3¢ | I2!n¢ | Pye Defd.......+-+eeeeeee 5/- | 
6lna| Il b| A. Reyrolle.....-.++e+eee> el} 
| MOTORS AND 
| AIRCRAFT 
IZ!4¢ 53,a | British Motor 
3!,a 8!,b | Ford Motor.....-++ereeees 
I2'9¢) I2'¢ Leyland Motor . 
8c 4 a Rootes Motors 
8 c! 12 c | Standard Motor .....-+++- 5/- | 
3130 92,;b Dunlop Rubber ....----- 10/- 
> 6 2I,a Joseph Lucas ...-+-++e+e+es él | 
7',a 17!,b | Pressed BE iat 6s eee ae 5/- 
_ <€ 30 c. Triplex Holdings ....---- 10/- 
34a 6!nb | Bristol Aeroplane......-- 10/- 
7inz¢)} Nil De Havilland........----: ral 
+5 a| +6!2b , Dowty Group......+---- 10/- 
7 »b 3 a Hawker Siddeley .......--- él 
2',a 71,b | Rolls-Royce...---++eeeeees él 
PAPER AND 
NEWSPAPERS 
4! 8 b | Bowater Paper.......--++- fl 
5S a 9 b. Albert E. Reed.......--++- él 
3 @ 5S b | Spicers.......cccccssecees ra 
10 a 15 b. Daily Mirror ‘A’......---- 5/- 
5 a, 12!)b  Odhams Press......+-++- 10/- 
| TEXTILES 
2'2a Tab | J. & P. Coats....eeeeereeee fl 
5 a! 5 b)! Fine Spinners ......++++++- él 
12!2b 5 a | Lancashire Cotton ......--- éi 
2!3a | 13!,b | Patons & Baldwins.....---; él 
10 ¢\| 8 c | Salts (Saltaire)......+++++- 5/- | 
10 b| 5 a | Woolcombers.....++see05: él 
Nil c 3 a | Bradford Dyers.......+++-- él 
22!.¢| 22!y¢ | Calico Printers.....+++++++ él | 
3° a| 623b | Courtaulds ....sseeeeeeeee él 
10 b 4 a | Jute Industries...... 
Tig¢| The Tootal ....cceeccevecceeee él 








16 ¢| 3 a | Boots Pure Drug .......-. 5/- | 
10 b 5 a| Debenhams.....--++++-- 10/- 
Tina | 27'2b | G.U.S. WR cvetccesecceure 5/- 
12'9b | 10 a | Harrods.....-+:-s+eeeeee: ra] 
40°¢}| 1S aj House of Fraser ‘A’ ..5/- 
6 a| 10 b Lewis's Investment . . 4/- 
| 10-42a | 20-83b | Marks & Spencer ‘A’...... 5/- 
I2!'9a | 22'2b United Drapery ......---- 5/- | 
2623b | 13'34 Woolworth ......eseeeee 5/- 
| Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. 


Price, Price, 
Aug. 12, Aug. 19, Aug. 19, 
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(c) Year's 


(1) To latest date. (p) Unassented stock. 








yi- | 28/4 


9/6 | 49/- 


9/6 | 40/ 
wae (27/1 
7/6 —160/. 
m-  192/ 
wig 112/ 
m/- 210/ 


B/- | 59/ 
30/3 | 16) 
nm) 


mj- 13; 


ao 34, 
3 (12, 
nie | 19 
n- | 


47, 2 
79 «| 23 
WA, UC 
Qi/- 6s 
nj- i 
76 ON 
Si/- | 4 
14/10, 


57/6 
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Prices, 1959 
High Low 
yt, | 51/7"2 
s/- 40/3 
nis | 60/12 
9/5 54/- 
gis | 37/9 
gi. 34/3 
6/6 17/- 

% | 31/72 | 
ae | 67/6 

. | 37/9 
a 43/9 
04; £275, 
py, | £18716 | 
3, 30'2 
#9 «| 32/3 
y-  28/4'2 | 
a0, | 41/3 
9/6 | 49/- 
3/6 | 40/9 
1/6 127/6 
7/6 +=160/- 
w/- 192/6 
17/6 oe 
210/- <7 | 
Bi- | S9/I2 | 
30/3 | :16/2'4 
¥/6 | 18/7'2 
mj- 13/6 
4/9 | 34/9 
16/3 | 12/6 
Bie | 19/3 
nj- | 14/7'2 
#7, 22/6 
79 | 23/4, 
Will, 10/6 
/- | 69/= 
N/- 18/10! 
2/6 18/1" | 
Sl/-  D/- 
14/10! 10/10! 
3/6 | 43/9 
2/7, 23/10! 
N- | 14/7!y 
wi | SA/- 

- | 12/7) 
T- 38/9 
118/-  100/- 
$9/7!. 51/4!4 
93 36/6 
9/- | 54/3 
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Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield, Prices, 1959 Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Dividends eeu Aug. 12,| Aug. 19, Aug. 19, = _ | Dividends Sean | Pr 12, | Aug. 19, | Aug. 19, 
(a) (b) (c) 1959 | 1959 | 1959 ; (a) (b) (c) | 1959 | 1959 | 1959 
| High {| Low 
{ | | | 
-— 1...) BANKING | % % MISCELLANEOUS 
| 6 b Oe tT me civ aececucaneses ' | 57/3 59/3 | 4:05 | 50/9 | 37/9 20 «a | 40 b | Assoc. Brit. Picture ....... 5/- 38/6 39/3 | 7-64 
> 654 (Bic) Ce oicctcc teed dakiati £1 | 50/3 | SI/- 3-92 38/9 28/7' 3'3¢|) 5S b| British Match ...........<. £1 | 33/-* 38/- 4-38** 
ie eee Sk. ere ...£1 | 69/3 | 69/6 4:32**1 65/- | 49/6 8 b 4 a| British Oxygen.......ce0-- £1 | 64/6* 64/9 3-71 
10 ¢| 5 a! National Provincial ........ £1 | 66/3 | 67/3 3-57**4 9/9 | 8/8l,4 4 a! 14 b | British Ropes ............ 2/6 | 9/6 9/6 4-63 
10 ¢| 5 a| Westminster ‘B’..........- £1 | 44/3 45/6 | 4:40 | 53/3 | 35/9 Se) Se | Ga ac vec cwccticccccees 10/- | 47/6 47/- 2:77 
Pat . Dee.) QUE. ccsccessesceseces £1 | 61/6 | 61/- 4-59**" 74/6 56/4'2 | 50 b Oe Ot CUI ON nccccdccnncess 5/- | 72/6* 73/9 4:07 
16 ¢) 8 a! Martins...........0eeeees 5/- | 21/9 | 22/1'2 3-62 fae oe | 6-040 | 26-14b | Hudson’s Bay ...........5- £1 \228/9 (226/3 2:84 
= ‘A’...10/- | 49/- | 50/6 2: | 10/- 12!'2¢| 5 ©¢ | Rank Organisation........ 5/- | W1/10ly 12/412 | 2-02 
| 9 8} a | Royal Bank of Scotland << .4i | 80/—* | 79/9 | 4-26 Sere tira | SS 1 oS | TARR iatasnc se seneneess | ia? | tao. | 358 
| | | | - 4 a I CU be xsicewcaee - - ; 
meee eae > Beers £1 | 40/6 | 40/6 4°44 176/41, | 69/4'2 | 10 “bl 5 a] Tarnerd ——,....... £1 | 75/I'2 | 76/- 3-95 
| 7!2a | 7!2b | Chartered Bank.......+++: £1 | 48/6 48/6 | 6:19 1114/6 | 86/7'2 825b | 8250 | Unilever ...........c000e £1 |107/- = 110/3 3-05 
| $2-10c | $2-25¢ | Royal Bank of Canada..... $10 £32'g | £31'g | 2-71 11/41, | 9/9 ST al FF & | Uedend Glad... ccccccccce 5/-  10/7'y  10/4'2 | ~5-01 
$1-60c | $1-65¢ | Bank of Montreal......... $10 | £223, | £2I'4 2-91 [38/6 | 31/9 t4'ga | t105gb | United Molasses ......... 10/- | 37/6 38/6 6°36 
9 ¢| 9 ¢ | Bank of New South Wales . £20 | 3834* | 3934 3-62g | OIL 
| 4 a| 6 b| Bank of London & S. Amer..£1 | 38/3 | 39/9 5°03 | 58/6 | 49/- t2!2a| 6!4b| British Petroleum.......... £1 | 58/6 | 57/- | 5-01 
} 49/- | 37/9 $2!'9a | +43gb | Burmah Oil............... £1 | 48/6]| | 48/- 4°68 
FINANCIAL | £173, | £1458 7'3a | I7!yb | Royal Dutch ............ 20 fl. | E16'ig | E1SSg 3-01 
| § b Sta @.| AMGMOREEES ..00ccccccccsees 1 | 33/3 | 32/9 4:58 1152/6 |!31/- | +5 a | ¢1334b | Shell Transport............ £1 150/3 150/- 4-08 
7 b\| 64a | National Discount ‘B’ ...... £1 | 44/69 | 44/39 | 5-65** 73/6 wee 8 ee, LONE des nveac anaes 10/- | 60/9 58/- 24 
6'4b | 6!4a | Union Discount ........... £1} 51/6 | 51/6 | 4-85 | 50/- | 35/6 | 7lna| IS b Wetefield ©. eee 10/- | 46/3 | 49/3 | 4°57 
18!3a | 2123b | Commercial Union ....... S/- | 5I/- | 50/7', 3-95 1 | pe: , a i ; 
| 12!3a4 iS bl Employers Liability EN fl 152/6 |162/6 3-38 46/6 ~ 6,0 13 2b Brit. & Com’wealth. ..... 10/ 38/3 a). 4°88 
; 186/3 20/6 /3 ee) <a ew Pes ancesucveseudss £1 | 19/6 20/ 8-00 
$32-35¢ jt4h-17¢ Equity PD ecicat cess sé 8/6 182/6 / 3-07 36/6 | 29/6 10 «¢ | Wc Furness Withy eee fl 36/3 39/3 5-10 
40 a); 60 b/| Legal & General.......... 5/- (278/9 (278/9 1-79 20/6 14/9 @ «| 1@ & |} tesden@ Groce 5/- | 17/6 19/6 5-13 
| See, O. ee LN Va vad enceccewaccwes 5/- 23/6 (|126/6 ; 38/3 31/6 ca Sbhieaca. £1 | 38/- 38/- 5-79 
Itl47!2¢ |t162!2¢ Prudential ‘A’...........- 4/- (250/—- pee? | i776 | 13/3 | 5 ¢ 2ta¢ | Reardon econ ae | 15/- 16/6 1-52 
8 a| 10 b | Royal Exchange .......-.-: £1 | 85/- | 85/- ; 25/9 | 19/- 7inz¢| 8 | Royal Mail..............+ £1| 22/6 | 23/6 | 6-81 
8346 | Tia | GOMER... 6 fcc cedscsens 5/- | 27/7'2 | 30/3 | 2- | MINES | 
72a 8!2b | Lombard Banking......... 5/- | 30/9 | 34/6 : \165/- 20 a| 60 b| Anglo-American......... 10/— |197/6 197/6 4:05 
40a} 2b) UT... ccceceee seen ees £1 |162/6* |163/9 . 10l, 13/9. 10 a| 20 b| General Mining ........... £1 146, 10'; 146/10! +3 
} | | : 2 c / . 
10 a@| 25 b| BELT. ‘A’ Defd. «0.0.2.0. 5/- | 38/6 | 38/3 sg | 74/9 | 7/42 | 4 | 100 b | Union Corporation ....... = i | 
10 ¢} 10 ¢ | Cable & Wireless .. < 14/7'2*| 15/6 . 33/41, | 27/- | 50 b| 45 a! Daggafontein............. 27/10'> 27/7'2 | 17-19 
2a 4'!4b | Land Securities..... 21/6 | 21/6 | 3-02 [198/1', |F11/10'2} 60 b| 70 a | Free State Geduld........ 190/— 191/3 3-40 
4\,a 4'gb | London & County 20/7'2 | 21/6 | 3-87 | 59/3 35 b| 35 a/| Hartebeestfontein........ 58/3 57/3 12-23 
61/10'2| 50 b!| 50 a President Brand.... wa 73/I'y | 72/1', 6°93 
FOOD, DRINK \L19/4t, 80 b | 70 a | Western Holdings ........ 175/t'2 173/9 | 4:32 
_ AND TOBACCO ' \ li inc .. 67/3 67/3 | 4:4 
IS ¢| 18 c| Allied Bakeries ‘A’........ 5/- | 31/7!2*| 32/9* | 2-75 WA ae) we S| eee 73/1, 1939 | 5-76 
| 14 a{ 10 b/| Beecham Group.......... 5/- | 36/6 37/9 3-18 $1543, | $3-75c | $2-60c | International Nickel ....n.p.v. $!185'4 $180 2-71 
| 2a 7'2b | International Tea ......... 5/- | 11/6* | WI/7'2g | 4:30 7/10!, Sat (GS) bh DONO ce cae cavece 8/7!, 9/\', | 8-77 
| 5S a} 6b | J. Lyons ‘A’... +...eeeeeees 1| 72/6 | 76/- 3°73 73/1', | 30 b| I2!,@| Rhod. Anglo-American...10/- | 87/6 | 87/6 4-86h 
S b SO) RRB cecsccivccctessese 10/— | 21/3 21/- 4°76 14/6 6'4b |  4!ga | Rhod. Selection Trust ..... §/- | 15/4'2 | 15/- 3-47h 
12'2b | 5. a | Schweppes..........++++. S/~ | 26/— | 26/3* | 3-33 45/- 26 c¢| 20 c/| Rio Tinto Reg. .......... 10/- | 51/- | 48/9 | 4-10 
| Tiga} 2346 po eer ree £i | 46/6 47/9 | 4-40 7/7! 4'4b| 5 a| Roan Antelope........... 5/-| 7/10'3| 7/9 | 5:91h 
eee eee | DRIGIS cccccecedeceseced 5/- | 14/- 13/9 3-64 | 47/- I7'nb | 5 a Tanganyika Cons......... 10/- 49/- 48/9 | 6-67 
Se OE Oe Rs a uccssavieccssnes 5/- | 52/6 | 52/6 4-38 11/4'2 | 60 ¢| 2623@ | Tronoh.................. 5/- | 13/12 | 14/44 .- 
1 1 OT MIS cc cccceegccenes i0/- | 27/6 | 27/1'2*| 4-61 TEA AND RUBBER 
BL ek Sy ccnatndcncceses 5/- | 18/10!,| 19/3 4:42 23/- | $2!2a | $12!2b | Cons. Tea & Lands......... £1 | 31/3 | 31/3 | 15-67 
OB) 0G 6 LI ova ba neccccccs 10/- | 63/6 | 63/- 4:44 22/3 tS b| 3 a | Jokai (Assam) ............. £1 | 25/9 | 25/6 | 10-27 
10 b a a | Ind Coope & Allsopp...... 5/- | os 15/7! | +a | 18/9 | 10 b 4 a| Nuwara Eliya ............. £1 | 17/6 17/6 16-00 
634 b | 4a | Watney Mann Defd......... fl | 6 /6 ‘ 1/3 | 4 a| 12 b| Grand Central ........... 2/- | 2/03, | 2/03, | 15-50 
17 b|. 8 a| Whitbread ‘A’ ............ £1 \116/— | 118/- | 4°24 3/91, | 5 a] 25 b| London Asiatic ........... 2/-| 5/334 5/3 11-43 
| t17'2¢ | ¢105ga | British Amer. Tobacco...10/- | 58/I'2 | 57/9* 4-95 634d 8 c| Nil c | United Serdang .......... 2/- 734d Bi 4d eee 
Se) WE 6 | GR cc ssccccsccesss 10/- | 45/9 | 46/6 | 5-38 48/- | 93,4 | 28!gb United Sua Betong ........ £1 | 76/- | 77/9 | 9°65 
12'2b 8!2a | Imperial Tobacco.......... £1 | 57/1'2*| 57/9 7:27 | 52/6 | 12446] 5S a | Harrisons & Cros. Defd..... £1 58/9 | 61/3 5-71 
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LONDON 
The Economist Indicator S 
Indicator* | Yield % 1959 1958 
264-5 5-18 High Low High Low 
—e 5-12 SS 
@ 4-94 ; 166-1 
290-9 245-0 255°6 
a> (| ca (Aug. 19) | (an. 28) | (Dec. 31) (Feb. 26) 
~ * 1953=100. 
=! Financial Times Indices 5 
| = 2% . 
Ord. | Ord. Fixed 2/0 Bargains 
Indext | Yield int.¢ © Consol Marked 1959 eee 
ield 
247-4 4°92 94-51 4:73 14,774 High High 
247-1 4-93 94-53 4:72 13,534 253-0 225°5 
248:7 4:90 94-59 4:72 13,943 (Aug. 19) (Dec. 31) 
251-3 | 4°85 94-75 4-71 16,054 Low Low 
252-2 | 4:83 | 94-79 4-71 16,028 212-8 154-4 
253-0 4-81 | 94-71 4-71 16,602 | (jan. 30) | (Feb. 25) 
t July 1, 1935=100.  +1928=100. a 
NEW YORK 
Standard and Poor's Indices (194!-3=10) 
25 | Yield 25 | Yield 50 Yield | Govt. | Yield 
Industrials % | Rails % Utilities % Bonds % 
64-04 3-00 36-33 4-59 44-65 3-89 88-20 4-06 
65:26 | 2:94 36-69 4°54 44-63 | 3:90 88-30 4-05 
64:85 | 2:96 36-08 4-62 44-94 3-87 88-50 4:03 
63-55 3-02 35-33 4°72 45-32 3-84 88-80 4-00 
62°45 | 3-07 34-69 4-80 44-90 3-88 88-40 4°04 





425 Industrials: —1959: High, 65-32 (Aug. 3): Low, 57-02 (Feb. 9). 


based on assumed dividends:—British Motor, 1534%. District, 14%. E.M.I., 20%. Fisons, 12%. Lombard Banking, 17%. Joseph Lucas, 10%. Midland, 15%. National Discount ‘B’, 12'4%. 
National Provincial, 12%. 


Royal Exchange, 16%. Steel Co. of Wales, 10%. Unigate, 10%. 











590 
POWELL DUFFRYN 


N 1957-58 the Powell Duffryn group 

suffered its first setback for some years, 
with the fall in demand for coal reducing 
profits from coal distribution and factoring, 
which still remains the principal activity of 
the group. Coal stocks have continued to 
pile up: it is not surprising that trading pro- 
fits for the year ended March 31st show a 
further decline from £2,032,709 to £1,720,230. 
The ordinary dividend has been left un- 
changed at 16 per cent, for a lower tax 
charge of £644,670 (against £969,046), partly 
reflecting the benefit of investment allow- 
ances arising from the group’s shipbuilding 
ptugramme, has left net profits slightly 
higher at £1,075,560, against £1,063,663. The 
dividend is thus covered 2.2 times. 

Since the nationalisation of the coal mines 
in 1947, when Powell Duffryn’s collieries 
were taken over, the directors have pursued 
a policy of diversification. With the long- 
term outlook of the coal industry uncertain, 
to say the least, the success of this policy 
becomes more and more important for the 
group: its recent efforts towards further 
diversification, as the chairman, Mr H. 
Wilson Smith, pointed out last year, have 
been hamstrung to some extent by the credit 
squeeze. Now that industry has been given 
the green light Powell Duffryn has another 
opportunity to go on widening its interests. 

Stephenson Clarke, the subsidiary engaged 
largely in shipping coal and to a smaller 
extent oil, has probably again been 
hit, but as its fleet is employed mostly in 
coastal runs on long-term charters, the worst 
effects of the slump in freight rates should 
have been cushioned. At the same time the 
oil depot in Aden owned by another subsi- 
diary, Cory Brothers, should by now have 
recovered from the dislocations caused by 
the Suez crisis. 


DALGETY 


A YEAR ago the outlook for Dalgety, the 
Australian wool brokers, financial and 
shipping merchants, looked bleak. Wool 
prices had fallen and the company in lend- 
ing money to sheep-farmers during the 
drought had left itself short of cash. The 
chairman then told shareholders that new 
capital funds would probably be required. 
In February, when the three-for-eight 
“ rights ” issue of ordinary shares at 24s. and 
the £3 million issue of a 6 per cent deben- 
ture stock were announced, he repeated his 
earlier warning that the current year’s profits 
would be substantially lower. 

In the event, however, profits did not fall. 
The group’s profit before tax in the year to 
June 30th was actually {£60,000 higher at 
£1,581,000. After a slightly higher tax 
charge the consolidated net profit rose from 
£826,000 to £856,000, so that earnings cover 
the tax-free dividend of 7 per cent more than 
twice. The directors say that these sur- 
prisingly good results are “ a consequence of 
the recent improvement in wool prices and 
better seasonal conditions.” 


The Dalgety group is shortly to’ make an 
offer for all the share capital of the African 
Mercantile Company. Dalgety will offer nine 
of its £1 ordinary shares for every 16 10s. 
ordinary shares in African Mercantile and 

7s. 6d. in cash for each of the 6} per cent 
cumulative preference shares. The directors 
of African Mercantile intend to accept the 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


offer in respect of their own holdings 
(amounting to more than 75 per cent of the 
ordinary shares) and recommend other share- 
holders to follow their example. Thus, 
Dalgety is lessening its reliance on the 
Australian and New Zealand economies. 


H. J. HEINZ 


a food processing industry is becoming 
increasingly competitive, as firms fight for 
the higher sales, and though there are ample 
rewards for businesses with a sound organ- 
isation, there have already been several 
casualties in this struggle for an increased 
share of the market. H. J. Heinz, the United 
Kingdom subsidiary of H. J. Heinz of Pitts- 
burg, U.S.A., remains one of the most suc- 
cessful companies in this field. In the year 
to April 25th its trading profits advanced to 
a record level, from £4,370,000 to £4,560,000, 
following an increase of 8 per cent in sales at 
unchanged selling prices. 

The continual extension and adjustment of 
the range of canned and bottled foodstuffs 
to meet changing needs—fourteen new 
varieties were added by Heinz during the 
year—at competitive prices, backed by an 
active advertising campaign and sound 
marketing arrangements, has brought bigger 
profits year by year since the war. Now the 
group is planning further additions to its 
warehouses, having last year brought the Kitt 
Green factory in Lancashire into production. 
Although initial operating costs at this 
factory were high, the chairman, Mr Henry 
J. Heinz, says the company is already 
beginning to benefit from lower costs made 
possible by the new and improved processes. 
Further payments in respect of this factory 
are largely responsible for the increase of 
£2,850,000 to £12,350,000 in the value of 
fixed assets. The installation of new capacity 
has been financed by the £2,000,000 issue of 
a 6 per cent debenture stock and by borrow- 
ing £500,000 on an unsecured loan from the 
parent company. 


THORN ELECTRICAL 


URTHER details were issued this week of 

Thorn Electrical’s proposals to raise about 
£6 million in new money. This will be 
raised by a £2,500,000 “rights” offer of 
ordinary shares and by the issue of 
£3,500,000 of a 6 per cent unsecured loan 
stock. The need for further capital is fully 
demonstrated in the full accounts, where an 
increase in bank overdrafts from £2.5 million 
to £4.9 million and an increase in creditors 
from £7.5 million to £9.5 million has financed 
a growth in stocks and debtors from £14.7 
million to £20 million. The terms of the two 
issues are to be announced early next month. 
Of the £3,500,000 loan stock, £500,000 will 
be available to meet conversion or repay- 
ment applications from holders of the present 
54 per cent loan stock who can either con- 
vert into the new stock or be repaid at par 
plus accrued interest. Alternatively they can 
retain their holdings of the 5} per cent stock 
which finally matures in 1964. The new 6 
per cent stock will mature in 1984. 

Investors have already discounted the 
growth prospects of the group—the §s. 
shares at 38s. 3d. yield only 24 per cent. The 
chairman, Mr fules Thorn, in his statement 
with the full accounts, looks forward to a 
record year in the radio and television divi- 
sion, where production is now geared to 
the boom in consumer durables. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: = Aug. 5S Aug. 19 San > 
LAST DEALINGS: = Aug. 18 Sept. 1 See 
ACCOUNT DAY: — Aug. 25 Sept. 8 2 


Sept. 2 


Ete very strong tone which has developed 
in the stock market in recent weeks hy 
so far showed no signs of flagging. Even the 
end of the account had little effect and equi. 
ties continued to advance on a broad front 
every day. The new account opened firmly 
partly because stock was not very plentify) 
but the main factor was increased confidenc. 
in the government’s electoral prospects {). 
lowing the latest Gallup Poll. The Treasury; 
optimistic forecast on the economic outly 
was another factor making for strength in the 
equity market, and over the week Th 
Economist Indicator rose by 5.6 to 290.9, 
There was a broadening of §investmen 
demand for equities and the market w; 
extremely active for this time of the year, 
The continued dullness on Wall Street had 
barely any effect at all. 


Gilt-edged stocks were not ignored. With 
little stock coming on offer, prices advanced 
over the week, partly as a result of switching 
operations into the medium-dated stocks, 
Corporation and Dominion loans were firm, 
6 per cent. Australia (1974-76) improving 
from 107% to 107g and 6 per cent LCC (1975- 
78) rising from 105} to 106. In foreign 
bonds, Greeks moved erratically on political 
considerations and finally on balance showed 
little change over the week. 


Prices were firm throughout the equity 
market—even in shipping shares, even 
though there are no signs as yet of an im- 
provement in freight rates. Insurance shares 
were a good market on hopes of further 
mergers and bigger dividends ; London and 
Manchester, for instance, put on 7s. 6d. to 
175s. Hire purchase shares did well following 
a brokers’ survey, Bowmaker rising from 28s. 
to 30s. 3d. and British Wagon from 71s. 34. 
to 75s. Breweries once again appeared to 
attract speculators and there were widespread 
gains, Watney Mann rising from 64s. 9d. to 
68s. 6d. Steel shares were very active over 
the week, Lancashire Steel rose from 44s. 34. 
to 46s. 104d. Exceptionally, Steel of Wales 
lost 3d. to 30s. 6d. Motor issues were in 
good demand, BMC rising from 15s. 74. to 
17s. 9d. before reacting to 17s. 1}d. on profit 
taking; Ford’s put on another Is. to 81s. 94. 
Numerous rises were also recorded in tex- 
tiles. Patons and Baldwins continued their 
recent upward movement, rising from 
46s. 10}d. to 50s. 6d. While there was 4 
good turnover in Tobacco shares there was 
little change in prices. 


With interest concentrated mainly 1 
industrial equities, oil shares hardly changed 
in the last days of the old account and then 
turned dull on the easier trend in Wall 
Street. After their recent sharp rise, BP 
reacted slightly from 57s. 3d. to 57s.; Shell, 
on the other hand, put on Is. over the period 
to 150s. Interest in gold shares was confined 
to a handful of shares and further news 0 
African disturbances made the market 
cautious, but then strong buying from the 
Cape helped to rally prices. After declining 
from 190s. to 186s. 3d., F. S. Geduld made 
a good recovery to 191s. 3d. Copper and un 
shares remained quietly firm, whilst some 
demand developed for lead-zinc shares 
Rubbers and teas were quiet, but the tont 
was firm. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended August 15, 1959 there was an “‘above-line” 
deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £31,258,000 compared 
i ha surplus in the previous week of £57,876,000 and a deficit of 
ia 628,000 in the corresponding period of last year. There was 
net expenditure “below-line” of £14,980,000 leaving a total 
*umulative deficit to date of £306,994,000 compared with 


£785,490,000 in 1958-59. 















April I, 
1958 


April I, 
1959 


Week Week 








‘ | to to Aug. | Aug. 
- | Aug. 16, Aug. 15 15, 
195) 1959 1959 
i | 
, Revenue | | 
— Sa Sacaeee | 523,493 524,228] 31,618 27,658 
Gyrtax sees seer ees 31,700 32, 1,000 
Death Duties ...--- 69,600 88,000) 3,7 4,700 
Stamps vseeeeeeees | 68,000} 20,400 31,600 1,000 
Profits tax, EPT and | 
TE ccpacvevceces 102,200 97,700 6,100 
Inland Revenue | 
by x teceene | 70 50 
Total Inland Revenue 2856,000] 747,463 | 774,078] 47 618, 40,458 
Customs....--0+0% 485,418 508,871 23,740 
Gacitd..ossccccccee 864,500] 372,955 | 355,960] 26,400) 38,820 





TES esas 858,373) 864,831 


21,207, 21,862 


7,600 





Motor Duties ...... 


PO (Net Receipts). . 


Broadcast Licenses. . i200 








Sundry Loans ...... 13,060 17,513]... | 38 
Miscellaneous ...... 23,668 45,937 139 
Stocxceats 1671,371 1732,121)/98,903 103195 
Ord. Expend. | 

Debt Interest ...... 261,482 240,395|59,361 57,923 
PaymentstoNorthern | 

Ireland Exchequer. | 79,000 


Other Consolidated | | 
EE nndso0n | 10,000} 3,996; 3,794) ... |... 
SupplyServices .... '4,523531 ]1480,560 1535,817 81,450) 76,200 
| 


1771,346 1806,494}14081 1 134123 
11,180! 10,210 720 330 


“Above-line’’ Surplus or 


MAE. wccncedeccscac 111,155| 94,583} 42,628 31,258 


“Below-line” Net Expendi- 
PG Aisvscercdheseeeue 174,335 | 222,411] 8,741 14,980 
Total Surplus or Deficit ... 285,490 | 306,994] 51,369 46,238 


Net receipts from: 


Tax Reserve Certificates ...| 104,290| 69,508] 6,342) 2,412 


Savings Certificates......... 23,600| 37,000] '800| 3,500 
DelenceBonds ............ 19,704! 56,955] 491 2.787 
Premium Savings Bonds .... 24745 | 20,820] 1,470 960 





172,339 | 184,283} 9,103, 9,659 


*-Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies fund £10 million in 
1956/60 compared with £16 million in 1958/59. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





Treasury Bills Ways and Means 


Advances Total 

on oa Floating 

Public nk o Debt 

Tender Tap Dept. England 
ee 
1958 
Aug. 16 3,270-0 —-1,589-9 209-4 5,069-3 
1959 

My 16 2920-0  2,051-4 | 266-2 5,237-7 
» 23° 2920-0 2,012-6 | 265-2 ‘a 5,197-7 
» 30 2,950-0  2,040-8 | 285-2 Se 5,249-0 
lune 6 2990-0  2,035-0 258-0 bi 5,283-0 
» 13° 3,030-0 2,031-2 | 260-1 4:5 5,326-6 
20 3,060:0  2,022-3 288-9 sa 5,371 -2 

30 5,103-3 286-1 5,389-9 

Ph 

lly 4 3070-0 2,091-8 | 290-0 a 5,451-8 
» tl 3080-0 2113-9 | 269-7 0-3 5,463-9 
18 3,070-0 2,125-9 | 257-7 Ha 5,453-6 

2 3090-0 2132-3 | 234-9 5,457-2 
Aug 1 3,110-0 2.1490 | 221-9 aa 5,480-9 
» 8 3130-0 2,076-1 234°5 Re 5,440-6 
IS 3.1600 1928-7 | 240-9 a 5,329-6 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


T last week’s Treasury bill tender the 

full offer of £250 million was allotted. 
The discount houses left their concerted bid 
unchanged at £99 2s. 7d. and the proportion 
allotted at this price fell from 52 per cent 
to 44 per cent. The average rate of discount 
was almost unchanged at £3 9s. 8.13d. per 
cent while total applications rose by £46.4 
million to £407.2 million. 

The discount rate on 91 day Treasury 
bills in the United States rose sharply this 
week, from 3.150 per cent to 3.417 per cent, 
the highest rate since November 1957. The 
Canadian bank rate, which is fixed at } 
per cent above bill rate, rose from 5.98 per 
cent to a new peak of 6.41 per cent. 

Credit was in plentiful supply at the week- 
end but on Monday the absence of Treasury 
bill maturities owing to the Whitsun holiday 
three months ago led to a shortage of funds 
and a small amount of assistance had to be 
provided by the authorities. Government 
disbursements on Tuesday resulted in easier 
credit conditions and the rate for overnight 
loans fell-from 3} per cent to 23 per cent, but 
on Wednesday the clearing banks called in 
balances for their monthly make-up and the 
authorities again gave a small amount of 
help. 


MONEY RATES 








LONDON 

Bank rate (from % | Discount rates: % 
412%, 20/11/58)... 4 | Bank bills: 

Deposit rates (max.): GO days ......... 396-358 
i ctecadudeusec 3 months ...... 39 16-35, 
Discount houses... 2-2!',4 4 months ...... 39 6-358 

Money: 6 months ...... 396-3" 1g 
Day-to-Day ....... 23g-33, | Fine trade bills: 

Treasury Bills: 3 months ...... 414-5 
SOMES se wdaces 






NEW YORK 





Official discount 


% 
rate: 
(from 2'2%, 5/3/59) 3 


Treasury Bills: 
August o 
i 












591 
BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
20 12 | Aue: 

(€ million) ANS Avks “ks: 





I-sue Department*: 





Notes in circulation ...... 2,058-9 |2,180-6 2,143-9 
Notes in banking dept. ... 41-5 19-7 56-4 
Govt. debt and securities*. 2,096-3 |2,196-8 2,196-7 
Other securities ......... 0:7 0:7 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion .... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 2:5 2-5 
Banking Department: 
Deposits: 
Public accounts ........ 12-0.. 11-6 | 15-9 
rrr 215-0 207:5 | 227-8 
DL cc osscsaccecas<. 73-7 | 63-4 | 65-6 
WE ci eacedexancaneues 300-7 282:5 | 309-3 
Securities: 
Government ............ | 246-2 243-5 234-0 
Discounts and advances ... 10-0 14-1 13-7 
ere 19-3 22-7 | 22-9 
EN canine ake we care 275-5 280-3 270-6 
Banking department reserve.. | 43:6 20:6 | 57-3 
, % % 
a Ee ee ee 14-5 72 18-5 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue reduced by £50 million to £2,200 million on 
August 2th. 


TREASURY BILLS 





Three Months’ Bills 


Amount (£ million) 





Date of . 
. Average Allotted 
Tender Offered a Allotted Rate of at Max. 
-_ Allotment Rate* 
1988 s. d. % 
Aug. 15 | 250-0 437-8 250-0 74 500 , 32 
1959 
May 15 190-0 357-6 190-0 66 2-70 25 
» .22| 230-6 372-0 230-0 66 9-73 45 
29 =. 260-0 394-8 260-0 67 7-61 | 55 
June 5 270-0 407-0 270-0 68 6:63 52 
» 12)| 260-0 425-0 260-0 69 0-02 49 
19 240-0 410-5 260-0 69 0-40 51 
» 26 260: 405-7 260-0 69 0-52 53 
july 3 260-0 409-5 260-0 69 0-06 49 
» 10. 260-0 | 431-2 250-0 69 0-22 43 
» 7 250-0 | 409-9 250-0 69 0-16 46 
» 24! ‘230-0 389-2 230-0 69 0:13 43 
a 220-0 | 385-1 210-0 69 8-19 23 
et 
Aug. 7 | 230-0 368-8 230-0 69 7-97 52 
» 14} 250-0 407-2 250-0 69 8-13 44 





* On August I4th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 2s. 7d. secured ' 
44 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer 
this week was for £260. million of 91. day bills. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
| Rates 





| August 19 August 13 






August 14 





Market Rates : Spot 


August 15 August |7 August 18 August |9 


United States$ ..... | 2:78-2:82 2B gig 2-81-81'g 2-81-81', 2:81-81'g 2-°B0!5) 6-81! 4 2-80!3)6-'516 
COMERS occcscee <a 1616 2:68-68', | 2-677,-68 2-67!,—58 2:67'g—'4 2:67!-58 
kg ee eee | 13-622-14-027 13-783,-5 13-78!g—3g | 13-78-78'4  13-777g-78'g =—«13- 77! 2-34 13-765—-7g 
LL ere | 11-94-12-547, 12- 1234-13 12-12-12", | 12-17%g-12'g 12-12-12", 12-12-12", 12- 1153-78 
eee | 137-96— 140-40- 140-37'— = |_:140-37!,- 140-37'>- 140-35!',- 140-32'2- 

{ 142-05 45 42! 42', 42!, 40 37 
Cute Gees ...5 2054 | 10-48-10-80 10-617g-62'g | 10-6134-62 10-617g-62'g | 10-62-62',  10-617g-62'g  10-6134-62 
W. German D-Mk. .. | 11-S9!q-11-9234 | 11-76-76!4 — L1+757g-76!g | 11-7534-76 | 11-7534-76 NN 755g—'g 11-75'g—3g 
Portkgese Esc. ...... | 79-0034-82-00!, 80-15-30 80- 15-30 80- 15-30 80- 15-30 80-15-30 80- 15-30 
RN RINE co cccceces 1725-1775 1744!4-3, 1744'9-443, + =—1774-1744!4 1744-44!, 17435_-7g 17435g-7 
ee | 14-3734-14-59!4 14-54-5414 | 14-537g-54!g 14-537g-54!g 14-537—-54'g = 14 5334-54 14-53'g—3g 
SOs scncecess 19-06!-19-62 19-367g-37'g | 19-367g-37'g =: 19- 3634-27 19+ 365g~-7 19+ 36!)-34 19+ 3633-53 
Norwegian Kr. ..... 19-71-20-30!, 20-O1-O1', 20-O01-Ol', 20-O1-Ol', 20-01-O1', 20-O01-Ol's 20-O1-O1', 

One Month Forward Rates 
RE ES ov ck cceccccuawaawadeea Igc. pm-par |!) ¢¢.pm-'¢c.dis! )gc.pm-! j¢c.dis!! |g¢.pm-! ;gc.dis ')¢c.pm-! ;¢c.dis|! )g¢.pm-! gc.dis 
IE 5 < <b 0004< bddAGtlaasaweneds Wige!3i gc. dis | '3)¢-!Sigc. dis '3yg-!Sigc. dis '3y6-'5i6 c. dis. '3i6-'Si¢c. dis 34-7gc. dis 
DEE ncaa tiniwae jhediee Gaeaeen '4-34c. dis '4-34c. dis '4-34c. dis '4-34c. dis ‘4-34. dis '4-34c. dis 
EE erengaken canada une ean wea 1'g-7gc. pm 79-5gc. pm 7g-5gc. pm 7g-5gc. pm I'g-7gc. pm I'g-7gc. pm 
MCE soudeccawerdneractoseudens 5c. pm-par 3c. pm-par 3c. pm-par 3c. pm-par 3c. pm-par 3c. pm-par 
| Sea 15g-13gc. pm | 15g-13gc. pm | 15g-13gc. pm —sSg-13gc. pm = H3 4-H lac. pm —15g—13gc. pm 
Ge CUNO GIPIIN 6 5 den dcwiccecuseecs 7-7g pf. pm | 7g-5epf. pm 7g-5gpf. pm 7g-5epf. pm 7e-Sepf. pm | 7g—epf. pm 
Three Months’ Forward Rates 
INE rac cuca Kdakeucsaewaws 'gc. pm-par |!) gc.pm-!)¢c.dis]' )g¢.pm-! )g¢.dis\! )gc.pm-! j¢c.dis ! )gc.pm-! gc.dis !\g¢.pm-! jgc.di> 
GINO fCasceececstsausnacceceas 15g-134c. dis [1 !3)6-1'5; gc. dis 1'3)¢-1'5)¢c. dis) 17g-2c. dis 17g-2c. dis 1 !3)6-1'!5,¢c.dis 
ENA Dict cauldhiwwavadaan wie saeide 3!'g-27gc. pm | 234-2!oc. pm | 234-2!2¢. pm | 234-2!oc. pm —234-2!ac. pm | 27g-25gc. pm 
iE GENS ke kewectsacasacuesaman 2'2-2'4pf. pm = =—-.2!4-2pf. pm =—.2!'4-2pf. pm 2-134pf. pm, 2-13 4pf. pm! 2-134pf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 

ries G. &: OF GAG OR) occ cccccccccecs 249/10',4 249/10 249/10 249/10! 249/11'4 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appear 























BRITISH 
° prices and Wages....... -. This week External Frade .....<..... April 44 
Prices and Wages Manpower and Output.... Aug. I5th Industrial Profits.......... April 1 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... Feb. 7th United States 





eoeeccescecces This Weel 





1956 | 1957 | 1958 1958 












1959 (5) 


mid-June Aug. 5 | Aug. 12! Aug. alia 21 | July 28 | Aug. 4 | Aug. 11 












































































| | —— 
WORLD PRICES | 
Commodity Price Indicator(®): | 
Pe DRE csc on davsnsacsdss seas ease 1952=100 = 86 87 88 
I cc cia bees tac aebaaenincasesebene ~ 90-8 | 98-8 | 94-8 80-3 80-7 82-7 
NEE wis binnsschsSecnnsvdpesoseaenvih ss 81-5 | 95-9 | 80-1 81-0 81-0 ai 
PUNE sibanbsaseccnbwaastecassaasuwe’ by 95-6 79-7 70-8 77-8 79-4 80, 
DEE GING. osc dhonsnscerseciadacns ia 101-8 | 107-2 | 104-3 115-5 117-3 1194 
| Monthly averages 1959 a 1939... 
BRITISH WHOLESALE | 1957 + 
PRICES (’) 1956 | 1957 | 1958 June July 1958...» 
Materials used in: 
All manufacturing industries {1954=100] 106-7 | 107-4 100-8 100-9 | 101-1 101-4 100-7 | 101-4 101-7 | 101 2 100-8 1959, Marc 
Mechanical engineering ..........-++++ | ” 116-5 | 121-9 123-5 122-8 | 123-1 123-3 124-8 | 124-9 124-8 123-9 123-5 » April 
Electrical machinery .......2sccecccsees ce 114-3 | 114-9 114-5 113-5 | 114-0 114-1 116-3 116-2 115-9 115-0 14-7 , May. 
Building and civil engineering ......... ” 109-5 | 113-7 114-2 114-1 114-1 114-0 113-3) | 113-2 113-5 113-2 113-4 » june 
POSS DUNGINE . 05.5 wv cseesdcccsune cusses .” 109-4 | 112-3 111-9 112-0 112-0 | 111-8 110-7 | 110-6 11-0 | 110-9 110-8 cai 
Products of: | 
All manufacturing industries ie 107-0 110-4 | UtI-l Hit-1 Hii-t ili-1 1-9 | Ft? 111-3 111-3 2 
Chemicals and allied trades .......... - 103-1 106-5 | 105-6 105-8 | 105-8 105-1 106-4 | 107-0 107-4 107-4 106-3 —— 
i IE SEIN 6 snc needssnnasksaeeiees | * 112-8 | 125-2 129-9 129-6 | 129-6 129-6 129-7 129-7 129-7 | 128-3 128-3 
Se UND dos coddssseeneceesoss e 97-5 | 100-9 di ws} 2; 7:9 94-8 | 94:8 95:5 | 95-7 956 
Food mantifacturing.......cceccsoceses ss 105-8 | 107-1 | 104-9 104-7 | 104:°9 | 105-2 106-4 105-9 106-2 | 106-1 106-3 
Commodities: | 
DEE cid. niopaniicnierweetin . osas 95-1 | 90-7 | 77-2 | 77-6 | 77-6 | 77-3 | 642 | 65-0 | 68-5 | 702 7 
Se PON. cca bhenesanscs saben ae eee ‘5 90-6 | 101-1 72-4 73-8 74:5 71-8 67-3 78-0 78-8 | 75-7 78-6 
Rubber, No. | RSS, one month future.. | ne 143-4 | 131-6 118-2 108-4 | Itl-9 117-0 130°8 | 137-6 149-0 | 140-9 1423 
Sotewood, IMpPorsed 2... scccscssccess a 109-5 | 109-7 102-1 103-6 103-5 | 102-1 94-35 | 94-4: 94-6 | 94-5 94.5 
Copper, ex-warehouse ..........e0000% ss 132-4 88-3 79°4 71-9 | 68:3 80-4 99-9 | 96-5 95-0 92:5 88-8 
UK RETAIL PRICES Jan. 17, — 
AE REND oc ct vccsedescnbsckectceee 1956=100} 102-0 105-8 | 109-0 110-3 109-5 | 109-1 109-3 109-0 1939 
PON i cscscdeeebnssdddekekoasoeasenes a 102-2 104-9 107-1 108-9 108-6 | 108-1 108- ee (957 ... 
i od in cuaiicsuicetaaieinaibie 1938=100 275 | 273| wm) wm ms... 
PND pacbbashess ce kbdesedennenwsb wae | e 286 | 286 | 284 | 285 1959, Ma 
a ed leas in 178 | 179 | 179 | 181 "Ap 
CN citccpboskimtinaahtyeaiethe | 267 | 267 267 268 “2 
Fuel aad Fight... ....sscccerccsccseces Lt. @ 290, +290; 276 | 27% hur 
Household durable goods ............. - 305 | 299 | 299 299 7 jul 
eee cata acca LS 276 | 255 | 255 | 255 : 
SM be ook ccc ctasseasdbbsevienamen ss 428 | 428 | 428 | 428 — 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all | 
consumer spending) ..........eeeeeee | 1938=100 36 36 36 | 36 36 
UK TERMS OF TRADE | 
import prices: | | 
cede re eee ee 1954=100 97 96 97 | 97 
Food, drink and tobacco.............. . 96 | 95 96 | 97 
DAC MME i sanciacccesaccckicawerin ss 91 91 91 | 92 
FMRC. cathe ten cck swede scabearcwnte ea 107 106 103 | 102 
Manufactured goods .........eeeeece0. ~ 103 104 | 104 | 103 
Export prices: ~ 
NE ho ke cdc dba ascussedsesexes ss 109 109 109 109 ‘is 1939 
i EE 6.ccincbcasecsscadoews as 110 Vt tl itt is 1957 | 
bi itsiiksceabeptarickbudareed fag 117 118 116 115 1968 
Engineering products ................. se 116 6 | 17 | 116 
Textiles (excluding clothing)........... ” 96 | 97 | w7 | 98 1959 
Terms of trade: | 
Ratio of import to export prices ...... | i 89 | 88 | 89 | 89 a 
| | | 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS | | | nt 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) | 1952=100 65-1 | 68:6 | 64-6 69:2 69:7 » | 
' ! —-— 
UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates: Jan. 31, | 
ee EE i sckasscdccsesconccases | 1956=100 116-7 | 116-7 | 116-8 116-8 —_— 
I Ccup ee Sasebasasstesaneeasuanse 5 116-6 | 116-7 | 116-7 | 116-7 
WEEN Git esbcn6 cee eésbs eee kkecenuns * 116-5 | 116-6 | 116-7 | 116-7 
idtntiretiadidningicicege’ " 118-6 | 118-7 | 118-7 | 118-7 
ept., 
Re IE SS wie kissn dae sash onssazes 1939= 100 303 303 | 304 304 
Weekly earnings: (4) ............ce000- 
ceca co cg EE PEPE EEE ee re s. d. “ 
SURE SERDAR BERT OM OR RaW eee 1939 
(ic bin see baken gaan wnmaneenen i957 
ere eee eee ee eee ee eee ee eee 1958 
PO ee, ee 1959, 


(') For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (2) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of 
calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (3) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout 
by 1-561. (4) Surveys made twice a year ; annual figures relate to October survey. (5) Figures relate to April survey. (6) In general males under 21 and females under — 
18 years of age. (7) Certain changes have been made in the classification and coverage of the Board of Trade’s index numbers in this section. (8) The series for 
“all items and “ other items” have been revised throughout; quotations for Middle East and Venezuelan crude oil now replace the previous quotation for gasoline. 
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TRENDS OVER A YEAR 
Percentage changes between June, 1958 and June, 1959. 


The United States By Volume By Value 





Industrial production........ +17', Commercial exports ........ +3 

Monthly averages or calendar months except where Manufactures ..........00 +18', Ie isin dcedctcccciccce +33 
annual rates are shown. SN a0 od cc kcccccdacn +23', Consumer credit............ + 8, 
Non-durable .........++. +13 CNN OED Si 6 bc 5 atniiccees + 9g 

a PNOPEID Ss 6 6ccecccecccscce +12', Weekly earnings............ +9 


PRICES AND WAGES 







Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices Stock Average weekly earn- 
prices ings in manufacturing 
i i ‘ ae a oe 
All com- oe All items Food Clothing Housing | Import Export Terms | site index JAtcurrent At 1958 


modities products of trade prices prices 


| 
1947-49 = 100 1948= 100 1939= 100 $ 































Dn ahasadgniencaniin 50-1 | 36-5 59-4 47:1 52-5 76:1 100-0 | 23-86 49-62 

SE 5 cxitnediaee Saseicall 117-6 90-9 120-2 | 115-4 106-9 —s«*125-6 331-4 | 82.39 | 84-68 

| 119-2 94-9 123-5 120-3 340-9 83-50 83-50 

SN cits saunas 119-6 90-8 123-7 117-7 413-9 | 89-24 89-06 

WOE, vvccccccccccecene 120-0 92-4 123-9 117-6 107-0 128-7 419-4 89-87 89-60 

AE ccednswesdedeeses 119-9 90-8 124-0 117-7 107-3 128-8 425-3 90-32 89-96 
saaakeetancenaal 119-700) 89-8 124-5 118-9 419-0 


PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 








Manufacturing production Building ® Civilian employment! 


national 














Total ’ New con- 
—- industriel | Durable goods Non-durable goods struction: Gua) ies a. 
sonally pro- | a : | Chemicals | seasonally 
adjusted | duction Total | Metals Vehicles, Total —§ Textiles, and. | adjusted — — adios 
annual etc. clothing | petroleum annual Os . — 
rate | products rates amelie 
$ biltion 1947-49= 100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands adjusted 
ECE TT eee or-t 54 66 | . 55,230 45,750 17-2 
i cieliccinesausneexanie 442-5 | 131 130 67.946 | 65,011 4-3 
PE cited oretcernnneesas 441-7 104 130 . 68,647 | 63,966 6:8 
| 
1959, March 470-27 146 140 ° 68,189 | 63,828 5-8 
» April 142 . 68,639 65,012 5:3 
5s Gece becewsuvesoss , 144 | . 69,405 _ 66,016 4:9 
» june 145 . 71,224 | 67,342(%) 4:9 
» july da 146 ia as | 67,594 5-1 
TRADE 
Personal | All business? | Total retail2 Imports for US consumption Exports of US Volume of trade 
con- merchandise 
sumptions i ay = Crude Semi- Finished 
—— Sales Stocks | Sales Stocks Total materials | manuf’res. Total goods Imports Exports 
$ billion; seasonally adjusted $ million 1948= 100 












Sdeceseccscedecceceees 67-6 10-8 20-1 ss 5-5 76 53 

BNUseSsreGeeenawe seer’ 284-8 56-3 90-7 16-7 24:5 147 149 

Conecccesevcececceeceee 293-0 54:0 85-1 16-7 24:0 152 130 

Vesiewwse baeess 58:0 86-0 17-6 24-1 163 HM 

iW ccedweatenees 59-2 86-6 17-9 24-2 188 126 

Cent eeeeweesaweee 60-6 87-6 18-0 24:5 179 127 
pWesenscebecaeine dee 61-2 88-2 — 24:5 ace ste 

(ie teevenekeeneewe ees eee 18: ose 


PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 









Personal income® Consumer credit 





Banking statistics3 Budget expenditure‘ Bond yields 


Surplus 3-month Taxable Corporate 








Labour Farm Invest- 
Total income lacamne Total Instalment] ments Loans Total or Treasury Govt. Aaa 
deficit bills bonds5 bonds 
$ billion; seasonally $ billion; $ billion; $ billion Per cont por annum 


adjusted annual rates end of period end of period 


















































= EeSiieseveavnqunceccaees 72-9 46:6 +3 : 4-50 23-4 17-2 90 -—- 39 0-023 eee 3-01 
tS ee 350-6 247-7 11-8 44-77 34-10 76-2 : 69-4 + 1:6 3-267 3-47 3-89 

Set bsasecedunevenekecs 359-0 248-7 14-2 . 33-87 . 71-9 | — 2:8 1-839 3-43 3:79 

| wo 

1959, March ChOC eb eseuereneee 375-4 263-8 12-9 33-94 6:5 | + 2:0 2-852 3-92 4-13 
hi scecchunmiannnne 379-0 267-2 12-2 6-4 | — 2:2 2-960 4-01 4°23 
Pe Asuensvnedaaksdins 381-3 269-7 12-0 62 | — 0-7 2-851 4-08 4-37 
SW Kesccnnstccumnnwes 382-9 27h | 12-1 86 | + 1-4 3-247 | 4-09 4°46 





bani 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. (2) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series; stocks are at end of period. (3) All commercial 
rs frst 2 Annual figures are total for the fiscal year ended June 30th. (5) Bonds due or callable from 10 to 20 years. (8) Revised series from 1956 onwards. (7) Figure 


Quarter. (8) Revised series beginning 1946. (%) July, 119-5. ('% July, 88-4. 



















HENRY 
ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 


Bankers 





117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON 


Telephone AVENUE 1030 
Telegrams: Ansbacher, London. Telex: London 28521 


EC2 















Enguiries relating to Eire should be addressed to 
ANSBACHER & Co. Ltp., 85 Merrion Square, Dublin, Eire. 













FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 


ALL INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING SERVICES 


THE 


INDUSTRIAL 
BANK 


OF JAPAN 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Yokyo, Japan 
New York Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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% DEPOSITS IN THE SOCIETY 
ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 








LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 7 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


Qi 


HEAD OFFICE :. WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER. 
LONDON OFFICE : FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49 PARK LANE W./. 





Business 
or pleasure 
in Norway 


eT en 


Norway’s oldest Commercial Bank 
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“They understand our special difficulties 
































because Martins’ system of decentralisation A> nO 
keeps them in touch with local problems. = 
And, of course, their connections are <macaflleaes 
world-wide. That’s why we bank at Martins.” teal al MIA is 
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artins Bank Sree a 
MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


the Capital of Switzerland, on official missions, 
for business purposes, or on holiday. Without 
doubt, every one of them will see and admire 
the famous old Clock Tower, enjoy strolling 
through the mediaeval arcades and watch 
with amusement the bears in the historical 
pit. Many visitors will call at the local branch 
of the Union Bank of Switzerland, where 
prompt and efficient service is always at their 
disposal, whether they seek expert advice or 


, ; / 
you will value! wish to negotiate Traveller’s Cheques or 


Traveller’s Letters of Credit. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Water Street, Liverpool, 2 
DISTRICT HEAD OFFICES: London, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne 








An Appointment 


Time spent in arranging your insurances to your 


best advantage is time WELL spent! ) 
In your own interests you should make sure, NS 
before it is too late, that you have the complete (S)B 1G) 


insurance protection you need. 


Our advice on all classes of insurance, based on * 
over 100 years’ experience, is readily at your UNION syAV |< 


disposal. : a 
Why not make an appointment with us today ? OF SWITZERLAND 


SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
UNIONE DI BANCHE SVIZZERE 


HEAD’ OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
Capital fully paid........................ suman SWISS Franes 100,000,000 
pee eee ‘ Sie Swiss Frances 110,000,000 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches: BANKUNION 














Head Offices! 


LIVERPOOL: LONDON: HEU OF SWITZERLA 
1 North John St., 2 24/28 Lombard St., E.C.3. T an e ND 


* 


"AS CORREspoNDeNs ALLOVER THE WORLD 
Nee” 
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CLIVE DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 








TREASURY, 
BANK and FINE TRADE 
BILLS DISCOUNTED 
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| aceon’ arrangée , 





Money received on Deposit 
at Call and Short Notice at 


current market rates of interest. 


| Your Nominese for 


1 ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


TELEPHONE: AVENUE 1101 






LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, LONDON, 
Telephone Metropolitan set 2 Telex 22652 


INTERNATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
335 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
= Cables: Cubiform Melbourne—Telex MLB184 






















TELEX 25182 
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For 


SAVINGS 


with security 


and 


Exchange 


incorporated by Royal Charter in 1720 


ASSURANCE ~ HOUSE PURCHASE 


with satisfaction 


The Royal Exchange Assurance has for nearly 


Write for Savings] House Purchase Booklet (R6) 


TEMPERANCE | 


—— PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 

| 5 (Member of the Building Societies Association) 

2 223-227 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I. PHONE: REGENT 7282 
Branches throughout the country t 


_ ASSETS EXCEED £40,000,000 RESERVES EXCEED £2,220,000 . 


every form of insurance requirement for the 


two and a half centuries provided policies for | 
home or business life. 
| 





WUaerittt 


Head Office at The Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3. 


Branches and Agencies throughout United Kingdom and Overseas 
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CAMPBELL DISCOUNT 





COMPANY LIMITED 


INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


Paid up Capital £544,000 


Directors: J. B. Campbell. J. W. W. Huntrods. 


Campbell Discount Co. Ltd. announce that they are 
able safely and profitably to employ a growing volume 
of money in satisfyiiffthe increasing demand for the 
Company’s services. Tity, therefore, invite sub- 
stantial deposits on the terms indicated below. The 
Company’s banking business is conducted in con- 
formity with the strictest canons of banking liquidity, 


Funds may be deposited 


HULL. 


P. H. Russell Smith, A.C.A. P. Jj. Cannon. 


Money at | month’s call, 4°, per annum, maximum £5,000 
Money at 3 months’ call, 54°. per annum, maximum £25,000 
Money at 6 months’ call, 63°. per annum, maximum £50,000 


Assets exceed £3,000,000 


G. Keighley. 


and the proportion of liquid assets to deposits is main- 
tained at 10 per cent, or 30 per cent of funds at less 
than one month’s maturity, whichever is the greater. 
The Company is one of the most substantial independent 
industrial banking houses in the United Kingdom, and 
is conducting a diversified business over an area 
stretching from Newcastle on Tyne to the south coast. 


SUNIL UTE TS 


on the following terms: 


AULIUULLULGVULOUUEVONURIANE 


ENN AA 


You are invited to write to The Manager, 


Banking Dept., 


Campbell Discount Co. Ltd., who will be 


pleased to send you an Audited Balance Sheet and booklet No. NC2, explaining our mode of operation. 


CAMPBELL DISCOUNT CO. LTD. 


24/28 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 


Telephone City 6481 (15 lines) 


Members of the Industrial Bankers Association. 
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Se Eo: 3 Se ae SR. BE BE a Se Complete 
ss han cc ede bbe Banking 
e and 
Trust 
Service 


THE & 
SANWA BANK 


LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
185 BRANCH OFFICES IN JAPAN 


OVERSEAS 


London Branch 
Garrard House, 31- 45, Gresham St., 
London, E.C.2 


San Francisco Branch 
465 California St., San Francisco, California 
New York Representative Office 
26 Broadway, New York, 


Taipei Representative Office 
72, South Chungking Road, Ist Sect., 


N.Y. 


Taipei 








| BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF TRAN) 
Incorporated by law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID 


RESERVES (Banking Dept.) Rials 740,000,000 
DEPOSITS (Banking Dept.) Rials —- 34,327,517,684 


Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 


EBRAHIM KASHANI 
HEAD OFFICE : TEHRAN, IRAN 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 
New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 
CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
The Bank, through its Banking Department, 
complete banking service for Foreign 
Transactions, provides facilities for 
Credits, ete., and with its numerous 
deals with every description of 
Especial services for all kinds of 
import, export and trade regulations in 


Rials 2,000.000.000 


offers 
xchange 
special 


Documentary 
Branches in 
banking 


information reg 


Iran 
business. 
rarding 


force in’ Iran 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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MARKET RESEARCH 


BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS LIMITED have a vacancy 
for a GRADUATE ECONOMIST for duties in the Company’s 
Knightsbridge Offices. The successful candidate will join a 
team whose primary function is to forecast product demand, 
and which therefore undertakes detailed studies of the numerous 
constituent factors. Original thought is encouraged both as 
a matter of policy and by the nature of the work, which is 
varied and inherently interesting. The post carries an 
attractive starting salary and offers good prospects. Candidates 
should be 35 or under, and must have a good honours degree 


in economics or commerce. Relevant industrial experience 
would be an advantage.—Applications should give concise 
but full personal history and should be addressed to the 


Personnel Manager, at Pontypool, Mon., quoting ref. MR/X. 
Ty SLR. requires an Assistant Experimental Officer 
e (ECONOMIST) in the Economics Section in London 
Headquarters. Dutics include the co'lection and collation of 
industrial economic information and other assistance with 
statistical work. Qualifications : G.C.E. (Advanced) in a Science 
and Mathematics subject with some formal training in 
economics. Over 22, pass degree in economics or mathematics 
or equivalent qualifications generally expected. SALARY 
£397 10s. (age 18) — £880 (men). Five-day week.—Application 
Forms obtainable from Manager (PE.1729), Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, Professional and Executive 
Register, Atlantic House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 


MARKETING ADVISER 


THE INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION LTD. z 

An interesting opportunity is offered to a suitab!y 
experienced man in connection with this Corporation’s 
work in financing industrial development. 

He will be required to investigate markets in a 
wide range of industries and to be available for advice 
when required by clicnts on all matters of Marketing, 
including Sales promotion and advertising, Distribu- 
tion, Sales Organisation and Market Research. 

Applicants should have had experience in practical 
marketing work, preferably with some knowledge of 
the technical and capital goods industries. Degree 
qualifications or training in Economics or Marketing 
or experience as a Marketing Consultant would be 
considered an advantage. 

The starting salary will be 
age and experience, 
tinuous prospects of 


arranged according to 
with pension scheme and con- 
advancement. Age preferably 


30 to 40. 
Applications, which will be treated in strict confi- 
dence, should be addressed to: 


The Secretary, 
Industrial & Commercial 


Finance Corporation 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, 


London, E.C.2. 


Ltd., 


~ NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


ASHINGTON COUNTY TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Applications are invited for the following posts in this new 
and developing College. Training in teaching will be an 
advantage. 

(a) Assistant (Grade B) Commerce 

Applicants should be graduates in either Commerce or 
Economics and should be able to offer a choice from Manage- 
ment Subjects and work study, and Commerce. 

(b) Assistant (Grade B) Mechanical Engineering 

Applicants for this post should hold qualifications not less 
than H.N.C. and have had suitable industrial and/or teaching 
experience. Interest in the applications of enginecring to the 
mining industry would be useful but not essential. 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained 
by forwarding a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Director of Education, County Hall, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1, 
to whom completed forms should be returned as soon as 
Possible. Registered Disabled Persons will be considered. 

RCHITECTS: MINISTRY OF HEALTH, Pensionable 

posts (one Senior, two Main Grade) in an active and 
expanding design and development unit in London for 
registered Arc cts (men and women) who have experience 
of client-architect briefing, collaboration with engineers, manu- 
facturers, or research organisations in the development of new 
techniques or specialist services, and of design cost data. 
Experience of hospital building an advantage. Duties include 
collation of experience in design, construction and building 
costs of hospitals, etc.. with a view both to the publication 
of bulletins and to building prototypes to illustrate the latest 
advances in medical and structural techniques. Men’s salary 
£1,840 — £2,120 (Senior post) or £1,325 — £1,780 (Main Grade 
posts). Starting salary may be above minimum in each case. 
—Write Civil Service Commission, 17 North Audley Street, 
London, W.1, for application form, quoting $5019/59. Closing 
date September 17, 1959, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES 
ABERYSTW YTH 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer 
or Lecturer in the Department of Agricultural Economics, to 
take up duties as soon as possible. Applications, with the 
names of two referees, should reach the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained, by September 5, 
1959. 






T. MAELGWYN DAVIES, 
Registrar. 
ERTON COLLEGE invites applications for the post of 
Domestic Bursar to be filled on or as soon as possible 
after November 1, 1959. Applicants should be between the 
ages of 35 and 45. with some experience of administration 
and, if possible, of the management of household staff or 
similar work, and preferably with an Oxford degree. Initial 
Stipend in accordance with age and experience, but in any 
case not less than £1,000. It may be possible to provide a 
bachelor with accommodation. 
Apply with names of two referees to the Warden. 
should be marked D.B. 
Selected candidates will be interviewed early in October. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
LECTURESHIP IN SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Applications are invited for the above position. Applicants 
should have training and experience in the Social Science field, 
preferably Economic History with Sociology or Political Science. 

The salary for a Lecturer is within the range £A1,500 — 
£90 — £2,100 per annum, plus cost of living adjustment and 
will be subject to deductions under the State Superannuation 
Act. The commencing salary will be fixed according to the 
qualifications and exverience of the successful applicant. 

Under the Staff! Members’ Housing Scheme in cases approved 
by the University and its Bankers, married men may be 
assisted by loans to purchase a house. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of 
application may be obtained from the Secretary, Association 
of Universities «+, the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 

Pons 
close, in 
1959, 


Envelopes 


Square. London, 
Applications 


Australia) and London, on 
October 14, 
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UNITED KINGC?“”M LIMITED 


require INSTRUCTORS for their 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Applicants should possess the personality which will fit them to deal with a wide 
variety of people in formal class conditions. They must have a flair for teaching and 
an interest in the wider ramifications of training and education. 

The work calls for fluent expression and the ability to communicate facts clearly 
and lucidly. Prior knowledge of data processing techniques, although an asset, is not 
essential, since comprehensive training will be given. 

Vacancies exist for :— 

1. Men aged 25-32 with a degree or professional qualification and preferably some 

years of industrial or commercial experience. 


O26 


3. Men aged 25-32 with a good degree in mathematics or science. Prior knowledge 
of the application of large-scale computers to scientific problems would be an asset, 
Applications should be made, giving full particulars of education, qualifications and 
experience, to 
The Personnel Manager, IBM United Kingdom Limited, 
101 Wigmore Street, London, W.1, 
quoting reference ED 59/8. 





TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 


An engineering company with a large works seeks a man capable of taking 
full charge of technical activities. The necessary qualifications include a good 
mechanical engineering degree and considerable technical and administrative 
experience and ability, preferably in the field of turbo-machinery. 


This is an appointment of the highest importance and the successful 
candidate will have to be of sufficient calibre to qualify for a seat on the Board, 
immediately or soon after his appointment. 


The post will be of interest to applicants who can justify a starting salary 
of £3,000 per annum or more. Good bonus and pension schemes. 


Applications, marked “ Technical Director—Confidential,” should be addressed 
to Bristows, Cooke & Carpmael, Solicitors, 1 Copthall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 
They will be treated in the strictest confidence. 


2. Well-educated women aged 25-35 with previous cagnercial or teaching experience. 


22, 195g 








CENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
GENERATING BOARD 


PLANNING DEPARTMENT 
STATION PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT BRANCH 








AT HEADQUARTERS, LONDON, S.E.1 
ASSISTANT ENGINEERS required in the Station Planning Section. 


The Section is concerned with the planning of new generating capacity in England 
and Wales. It is responsible for the investigation and selection of sites for conventional 
power stations ; for the nuclear power stations required to implement the nuclear power 
programme and for the negotiations for statutory and other consents for both classes 
of station. 


Candidates should possess a Degree or the requisite qualifications for corporate 
membership of the Institutions of Mechanical, Civil or Electrical Engineers. A sound 
engineering or scientific background is essential and an aptitude for forward thinking 1s 
desirable. It will also be an advantage to have had experience of economic studies, or 
of one or more of the problems arising in the siting of power stations, e.g. the thermal 
and hydraulic aspects of the use of large volumes of river or sea water for cooling 
purposes ; ash disposal, fuel transport and reception ; questions of town and country 
planning. 


Salaries on a scale within the range £900 — £1,350 per annum according to duties 
and responsibilities. 


Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience, present position and salary, to 
the Personnel Officer, 24-30 Holborn, London, E.C.1, by September Ist. Envelopes 
should be marked “ Confidential. Ref.: E321.” 
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STATISTICS 


. 
Pizcr Ltd. wishes to appoint a Statistician, who will be responsible to the Director of Research 
and who will carry out advisory amd computational work on behalf of the whole Company 
The greater part of the Statistici’: time will be divided between the design and evaluation of 


gboratory and field trials of new products im the various spheres of the Company’s interests, on one hand, 
and advice and guidance upon the commercial development of the Company's products through ‘the agency 
f market surveys and consumer trials, on the other. 
company and will thus have the opportunity 43 act in every aspect of the Company's work. 


, 
Applicants should preferably have a degree in mathematics and experience of statistical analysis. 
starting salary will be above or below £1,750 according to the details of the Statistician’s experience, which 


should in any case extend over several years. The section’s offices are in Sandwich, Kent, giving a choice 
ef residence in various inJand or coastal areas to which removal expenses will be paid Generous 
non-contributory Life Assurance and Pension schemes are operated. 

Please write to the | 


Staff Recruitment Officer, 


PFIZER LTD., FOLKESTONE, KENT. 


Sip tele] = —$$$$$$$_____ 

















) EPUTY CHIEF ACCOUNTANT. The Jphn Lewis 
D Partnership invites applications from Chartered Accountants 
‘or the post of deputy to its Chief Accountant. A sound 
nowledge of modern commercial systems and their installation 
essential and previous executive experience desirable. Visits 
to the provincial department stores of the group will entail 
some traveling but the work will be main'ty in the London 
Headquarters. Preferred age 35 to 45. Starting pay between 
£2,000 and £2,500 per annum. The Partnership’s capital is 
£20 million. All of its 13,000 members are partners and 
share in all the advantages of ownership. After payment of 
dividends upon fixed interests stocks and reserves, all profits 
are distributed to or applied for the benefit of Partners. There 
is a non-contributory pension scheme. Good sick pay and 
holiday arrangements, and social, cultural and other amenities. 
—Applications, stating age, education, qualifications, experience 
and present position. to Director of Personnel, John Lewis & 
Co. Ltd. Oxford Street. W.1. by September 7th. Those 
invited for interview will be notified by September 21st. 


CIBA 


8 forward Jooking and expanding Pharmaceutical 

Company, secks an Assistant for its Market Research 

Department at Horsham. Work of the Department 
overs sales forecasting, general statistical records, 

rrovision of marketing information and development 
market research techniques. 


Candidates should be in their middle twenties with 






good degree in Economics, Sociology or a related 

subject 

Good salary pension scheme and working 
ditions 

_ the post offers sound experience in a growing 

‘ ment 
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UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND 
LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 


Application : ; 
teu gl are invited for the above position. 
Be 


Honours degree in Economics or 
, Me salary will be at 


and London, on 
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Economist 





Emtered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York N.Y. Post Office. 
Newspaper 
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be called upon by other divisions of the 


The | 








__ motor vehicle distribution organisation with Head 
Office near South Coast offers exceptional opportunity to 
qualified Chartered Accountant aged 25 or under. The success- 
ful applicant will be directly responsible to the Chief 
Accountant and will be required to specialise in management 
accounting techniques. Applications will be treated in strict 
confidence and should give fullest possible details of education, 
training and qua‘ifications.—Box 1189. 





For other appointments see page 586 
UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


KING'S COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 1 


The Council of King’s College invite applications from 


suitably qualified persons for a Research Associateship in 
the Department of Economics for work in Industrial 
Relations, with particular reference to Industrial Arbitration. 


The appointment will be for a period of twelve months and 
the salary will be within the range £600 — £700 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of 
King’s College, to whom applications, which should include 
the names and addresses of three referces, should be addressed 
sO as to reach him not later than September 12, 1959. 


HOOT ON SIGHT 8 mm colour films with a Bell Howell 
Autoset. Easier to use than a box camera. £41 16s.— 
City Sale & Exchange Ltd., 94 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


T ANY AGE nothing is more important than the right 
career.—Consult the Vocational Guidance Association, 
37a Devonshire Street. London, W.1. Tel.: WELbeck 8017. 
OOKS.—Review copies and others in fine condition 
purchased. Also L.P. Records.—D. Levin. 38 Berners 
Street. W.1. Museum 4224. 
HICH? is published by the Consumers’ Association. 
WHICH? reports fully and frankly the results of inde- 
pendent tests of goods the consumer buys WHICH? gives 
the names, brands and prices of all the goods tested. 
WHICH? is a monthly available on subscription only £1 per 
annum from CA, 333E High Ho!tborn, London, W.C.1 
IRECTORS NEED ab’e office staff «male or female) 
Please consult STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Sirand 
W.C.2 TEMple Bar 6644 


We are pleased to announce the appointment of 


FREDERICK FONTANNAZ AND PARTNERS LIMITED 


———— | 


BUSINESS AND 
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UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Applications are invited for the post of Assistant in the 


Department of Political Science. Salary Scale £700 by £50 
to £850 per annum, with superannuation benefit and family 
allowance where applicable. The person appointed will be 
expected to take up duty on October 1, 1959. The successful 
candidate will be required to conduct tutorials in the History 
of Political Theory, and also in Modern Government. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
with whom applications, giving the names of two referees, 
should be lodged not later than September 5, 1959. 

CHARLES H. STEWART, 
Secretary to the University. 
1959. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
SOCIAL STUDY 


EDINBURGH COMMUNITY RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 


Ju'y. 


DEPARTMENT OF 


Applications are invited from Sociologists with experience 
of urban research for the post of Director of a research 
Programme in a large housing estate in Edinburgh. 

The programme will extend over a period of five years 
and will be concerned with (a) the development of the 
characteristic social institutions of the area, their variations 
and their effect upon individuals, and (b) the nature and 
causes of the social and psychological pathology appearing 
in the population. The programme will therefore combine 
research with social casework and social development activities 
of. an experimental kind. Siaffing will be adequate for these 
purposes. The successful applicant will have responsibility 
for the whole programme, for continuity and _ for 
administration. 

Salary scale £1.500 by £50 to 
with superannuation benefit. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
with whom applications, togcther with the names of three 


£1,700 per annum, together 


referees, should be lodged as soon as possible. 
CHARLES H. STEWART, 
Secretary to the University. 
June, 1959 


EDUCATIONAL 
SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wo'scy Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a wide 
range of subjects for the two examinations for London. 
Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if entrance is included) at moderate 
fees. 1.149 Wolsey Hall students passed Lond. Univ. 
B.Sc.Econ exams, 1950-58. Tuition also for G.C.E., Law, 
Statistical, other exams.—Prospectus (mention exam.) from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher. C.B.E., LL.B.. Director of Studics, 
Dem. P16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


ERMAN language /literature, all levels; native teachers. 
Preparation for G.C.E., cic. New clementary courses start 
September Ist. Register now.— ASHLEY COLLEGE, Ger. 8782. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 


graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Commercial, 
General Certificate of Education, etc. Also many practical 


(non-examination) courses in business subjects.—Write today 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning ¢xamination 
or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London, E C4. ae 
PERSO N AL 
REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 


Send for details which 
manufacturers. 

Write to the Managing Director, Remploy Ltd., 25-28 
Buckingham Gate. S.W.1. or telephone VICtoria 6621 (12 lines) 


’ 
NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS BANK 


show an attractive proposition to 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of 
the Bank will be closed from August 26th to September sth 
both days inclusive 

By Order of the Board. 
WM. KERR 
General Manaxcr 
26 Bishopsgate. London. E.C.2 
August 18. 1959 


OCEAN HOUSE, 24-25, GREAT TOWER STREET, 


LONDON, E.C.}3 


Tel.: MINcing 


Cables: 


Lane 974] 


Telex 


“ ™ 
23864, 


Fontners London 


| as our General Agents for Commodity Futures :n 


the United Kingdom. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH, INC., 
70 Pine Street, New York, 5, N.Y. 


| Telex: N.Y. 2779. 


Ltd.. at 22 Rydcr Sree London. S.W.1} 
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THE ELECTRIC FORK LIFT ; re, 
with the edge on themall... « 





LESS BULK 


Briefly this formula sums up what we have achieved in our 

new series of UNIVERSAL Electric fork lift trucks. A more 
detailed assessment reveals exciting comparisons in many 

respects . . . for example these trucks work up to twice the normal 
time on one battery charge. There’s nothing to touch them! 


Gs’ a COVENTRY CLIMAX 
ENGINES LIMITED, 


ept. E, COVENTRY 








